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Foi: more than five and twenty year*^, the ant’hor 
nl‘ thi> little* work lia< been engaged in the ni:i- 
nagement oi’liorses: and a> during jdl that perioel 
lie ha?^ never neglected any ojjjiort unity e»t‘ ae* 
(juiring jiractic.al iidoriiiati(»n on t'very ])oint eon- 
nect(‘d therewith, he is iK»t without Iio]»e that In 
may he aide! to tlin^w out a lew hints on tlii- 
subject, that may be worth the n'ader attention. 

ToexTensi\e and ex]>erienced brecdeiv, he can- 
not expect tliat many (»l‘ his suggest ion^* will be 
new: tliongli, jKissibly, e\cn they ina\ “cadi a 
s]»rny’‘ that may be* u<ei’ul, Ibit the* le^> j»rar- 
tised, he trusts, will lind in this little* volume 
many hints which may lee turned to good ac- 
count. To the farmer, especially, the autlnw 
desires to address himself, and would earnestly 
call his attention to a source of profit whieli, if 
zealously pursued, will assuredly exceed most, if 
not every other sj^eculation coming within hi- 
province. 

It requires no political economist to prove that, 
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if there is any commodity for which the demand 
is certain, that commodity must be worth pro- 
ducing. Now good horses command as high, if 
not higher, prices than ever in the home and 
foreign markets. Hence any farmer who will 
devote his attention to Breeding” will not be 
disappointed ; that is, provided he enter upon it 
with spirit and perseverance. It is often said 
that farmers cannot obtain sufficiently remunera- 
tive prices for the horses which they rear. But 
the reason is obvious; — they do not breed from 
the right sort, neither do they take sufficient care 
of their stock. To describe the sort that ought 
to be produced, and to explain the treatment 
which horses require to render them valuable, is 
the chief object of the present labours of 
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—Windows. — Surface of the Yard. — Paddocks. — Open 
Drains deprecated. — Inequality of Surface considered. — Size 
of Paddocks. — Fences. 

Every circumstance connected with the Turf has 
acquired such general interest, that the most 
minute particulars are investigated and scrutinised 
with attention. But independently of the class of 
horses exclusively adapted for racing purposes, 
those which may more immediately form a portion 
of the agriculturist’s stock demand our especial 
notice. 

There arc at the present period two most 
cogent reasons for asserting that horses arc the 
most profitable stock a farmer can breed; first, 
the very low price which grain produces at market ; 
and, secondly, the value which horses maintain. 
It is not necessary, in these pages, to discuss the 
policy wdiich has reduced farming speculations to 
their present condition ; but, in pointing out the 
means by which an agriculturist can raise any de- 
scription of stock that w'ill repay him, a more sub- 
stantial benefit will be conferred upon him than 
by the repetition of arguments, which have no 
weight with those interested in other vocations, 
and w’hose opinions are at present unquestionably 
in the ascendant. 

During the last ten years the thoroughbred 
stock which has been reared, has been on the in- 
crease, while horses calculated, for pleasure, or 
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business^ hare not been so extensively produced. 
There are obvious reasons for each of these events. 
The encouragement that has been given to racing 
has promoted the first object, and the appre- 
hension of railway travelling superseding the use 
of stage coaches, led to the idea that there would 
be no market for the immense numbers hereto- 
fore required for that purpose, and hence that a 
great number of pleasure horses, or those used 
by private individuals, would be dispensed with. 
The expectation that the stage coaches would be 
run oflF the road by the united powers of fire and 
water, has been fully realised; albeit there was 
something of delusion in the argument that any 
profit could ever accrue to breeders of horses, 
in consequence of the demand which formerly 
existed on the road. They were not generally 
employed for that purpose, until accident or 
blemish had reduced their value, plain or badly 
shaped ones excepted. A coach proprietor seldom 
gave a breeder a remunerative price for a horse 
merely to work him up. Nevertheless, when the 
immense numbers of horses now used to convey 
travellers from railway stations to the various 
towns and villages in the vicinity are considered, 
it will be found that there are nearly as many 
kept as during the time of the stage coaches. 
There are infinitely more persons in private life 
who employ horses for pleasure and convenience 
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than ever there were^ and the demand from that 
source is therefore not only increased, but it is 
certain to continue, encouraged by the moderate 
price of hay and com. 

One of the main points urged by a farmer 
against breeding horses is, that he has to wait 
so long for a return of his capital. That as- 
sertion is readily met In the first place, if he 
cannot command an adequate capital, he cannot 
embark in a more injudicious speculation than 
that of agriculture. In the next, how much 
longer has he to lie out of his money by breeding 
horses than bullocks ? The latter are not fit for 
the butcher till they have attained from three to 
four years. The cost of rearing a bullock is nearly 
equal to that of rearing a horse, till they have 
respectively arrived at the age of three years. The 
cost of fattening a bullock, which requires six 
months or more to accomplish, is greater than is 
requisite for the keep of a horse during a similar 
term at any period of his life ; for the former will 
readily despatch one peck of oats or barley, five- 
and-twenty pounds of hay, with five or six pounds 
of linseed, per diem — more than double the 
quantity of hay and linseed that a horse will con- 
sume ; and a peck of oats is more than a horse 
requires, unless in work. A good bullock, when 
fat, is worth about twenty-five pounds — and he 
can never be expected to realise a vast deal more. 
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An inferior horse, of the same age, is worth quite 
as much money ; and a superior* shaped hunter or 
carriage horse will fetch three or four times that 
sum, especially if he be kept till he is a year older, 
which will not cost an equivalent difference ; and 
a very first-rate horse will occasionally produce 
from 150Z. to 200Z. Racing stock is of course not 
included in this category. 

A great number of farmers have abandoned the 
pursuit of breeding horses in consequence of what 
they denominate ill luck ; but they have not set 
about it in the right way. They have made an 
injudicious selection of mares and stallions, the 
produce of which have been badly kept ; to save 
expense, as they have erroneously supposed, the 
stock has been turned into pasture fields during 
the summer months to acquire pot-bellies and 
misshapen limbs deficient of muscle. Under such 
treatment the frequent occurrence of accidents 
occasioned by their getting out of the fields has 
been the constant cause of expense and disappoint- 
ment. In the winter, the only asylum for shelter 
has been the farm yard, where, in company wdth 
the cows, the roughest food has been offered to 
them, and if a feed of com per diem has been 
allotted to each colt, that was considered quite 
sufficient, and thus they became emaciated. Few 
animals, so treated, are worth a twenty pound 
note at four years old, yet the quantity of land. 
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the produce of which they consume, is consider- 
ably more than is necessary for their keep under 
proper management. By well manuring the land, 
and cultivating artificial grasses, for consumption 
during the summer months, double or treble the 
quantity of stock may be reared, in the best pos- 
sible condition, on the same acreage that will afford 
bare sustenance for animals turned out to graze. 
Unless a farmer will determine upon keeping them 
well, he had better never attempt to breed horses, 
or, in fact, any other kind of stock. 

It may operate as an additional stimulus to the 
agriculturist to devote his attention to breeding 
this kind of stock, when it is observed that while 
foreigners are suffered to compete with him in any 
kind of produce he can raise, as regards horses, he 
can be under no apprehension of rivalry, from 
the incontrovertible fact that no country in the 
world can breed horses of equal value with those 
of the United Kingdom. 

On the present occasion it is unnecessary to 
inquire from what source the English race horse 
is derived, — he lias now become naturalised to this 
country, although not indigenous to the soil. 
That the climate, and the treatment which he re- 
ceives, are conducive to his well-doings, and suit- 
able to his constitution, are facts to which must 
be attributed the superiority which he possesses 
over the horses of all other nations. 



DIFFERENT CLASSES OF HOBSES. *t 

Care, attention, and judgment, during a series of 
years, have contributed to improve the condition 
of an animal above that which he enjoys in a wild 
or native state; and, with judicious treatment, there 
is ample reason to expect that the breed of English 
horses is still capable of improvement. What 
effect the present usages of the turf may have in 
retarding that improvement, offers an ample field 
of discussion. But whether the present system of 
racing is calculated to encourage that class of 
horse which is of most value for other purposes, is 
a question with which it is useless to deal, because 
all the arguments I could adduce against it, and 
these are many, would be of no avail, as they 
could not change the current of fashion. It is 
suflicient for a breeder, whose object is racing, if 
he succeeds in breeding such horses as are remu- 
nerative. If it is his intention to breed animals of 
another classy and he makes a profit by them, his 
purposes are answered. 

The speculation of breeding may be divided 
into two classes, — the one of such horses only as 
may be calculated for racing or steeple chasing, 
when some will be found worth training, others 
valuable for the saddle, and some quite useless (a 
man must not calculate upon holding a handful of 
trumps every deal) — the other for hunting, road, 
and harness work. The ostensible motive which 
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10 either case will assuredly prevail is profit. 
Bacing is the test of breeding, and that breeder 
who exercises the greatest judgment will, in the 
long run, obtain the greatest success. To suppose 
that breeding is dependent entirely upon chance, 
is an absurdity. Events may, and doubtless will 
occur, to baflBle human foresight; but they will 
act as cautions for future guidance. Discrepancies, 
frequently set down as the caprices of Nature, 
may often be accounted for, if people will take the 
trouble to search deep enough into the mystery. 

The first consideration in the formation of a 
breeding establishment is its situation and aspect; 
for unless those points be attended to, success 
cannot reasonably be anticipated. Dryness of 
soil, and a clear but not bleak atmosphere, are most 
essential. Districts where fogs prevail, and all 
tendencies to local humidity, are peculiarly adverse 
to the healthy state of the equine ^ribe. Many 
years since I was taught a lesson on the im- 
portance of situation. 1 occupied two paddocks 
in Shropshire, the soil of which was a sandy 
loam of fair quality, and although they were not 
far apart, the difference in the condition of the 
mares and foals occupying them was most ap- 
parent. Of course they were all fed alike, and 
when the inmates were exchanged from one to the 
other, a corresponding alteration in the appearance 
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of the animals became very shortly perceptible# 
The paddock in which they did not thrive was 
enclosed by a brick wall, and to the eye appeared 
to possess every requisite, — in fact, it seemed pre- 
ferable to the other. It was screened from the 
northern aspect by rising ground and the house, 
and sheltered also by trees, which I believe far 
from being beneficial were the reverse, by render- 
ing the atmosphere damp, — the ostensible cause, 
no doubt, of the unhealthiness of the situation. 
The hovels o])ened to the north, which I considered 
to have been another cause of evil. The other 
])addock, which I found to be so much superior, 
was more open ; it contained three hovels placed 
in a row facing the south, an aspect which should 
ahvays be selected for such buildings. Both pad- 
docks were drained. 

The stabling, likewise, which at that time I used 
for hunters, aftbrded an equally striking evidence 
of the effect of aspect. One, consisting of three 
stalls, lofty and commodious, erected by a pre- 
vious occupant, ** regardless of ex[>en8e,” was im- 
measurably inferior to another building near at 
hand, which I converted into loose boxes, pre- 
senting a far less aristocratic style of fitting up 
and appearance than the three-stall stable; but the 
boxes w*ere in every respect all that 1 could de- 
sire, as far as their habitation could effect the 
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condition of the horses by which they were 
occupied. So great was the distinction as to 
induce me to abandon the use of the three stalls 
for hunters, or even for horses of an inferior 
class, if I could find room elsewhere. It was 
so situated as to be almost constantly secluded 
from the rays of the sun; the door and one 
window faced the east, and originally another 
window, which I bricked up, faced the north ; 
verily, nothing could have been more injudiciously 
planned. The door of the boxes opened to the 
west, and they had the sun almost continually 
shining upon them, whenever we were favoured 
with his cheering rays; an influence which the 
three stalls did not enjoy, but which should be 
courted with the greatest assiduity. 

Light, dry, sandy soils are evidently the most 
conducive to the healthy condition of the equine 
tribe ; but in this selection I do not include the 
black peaty sands approximating to bogs, or 
which, in point of fact, are bogs partially re- 
claimed by draining, surrounded by large tracts 
of land in their primitive condition ; for in such 
situations humidity of atmosphere invariably 
prevails, most prejudicial to the health of the 
horse. Such land is found in the neighbourhood 
of Ascot, Bagshot, and the surrounding country, 
where fogs most prevail. Very few, if any, horses 
are bred in that locality. 
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Those situations where chalk or limestone forms 
the substratum are eli^ble^ also dry loams; but 
strong clays are exceptionable for this reason — 
they are retentive of superficial moisture to a 
great extent in wet weather^ and during the dry 
periods they become excessively hard, both of 
which extremes are injurious to the legs and 
feet. 

In any case, unless it has been previously per- 
formed, the land used for paddocks or yards to be 
occupied by blood stock, or horses of any other 
description, as well as that upon which their food 
is raised, should be thoroughly drained. The 
humid, rich pasture land found in many districts 
producing gross succulent herbage, adapted as 
food for young or fattening cattle and cows, is 
not to be selected for the horse. Such productions 
may tend to augment the quantity of a mare’s 
milk, but at the same time it will have a pre- 
judicial influence on the quality ; a most important 
consideration in reference to the welfare of the 
young foal, as I shall endeavour to illustrate in 
future pages. 

The most intelligent and able agriculturists 
have decided that the best system of rearing cat- 
tle is that of keeping them in yards or enclosures, 
well sheltered with suitable buildings, where food 
is regularly supplied to them throughout the year. 
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green crops being provided to be mown for the 
purpose during the summer months. It is, no 
doubt, a system far preferable to that of turning 
them out at any time in pasture fields, because 
the food goes so much further, the cattle are more 
quiet, less exposed to accident, and the annoyance 
of flies and other insects which torment them in 
hot weather. Moreover, the vast amount of 
valuable manure that is collected, and the soakage 
secured in tanks, admits of an increased quantity 
of stock being kept on a given quantity of land. 
The great obstacle of the system of rearing cattle 
according to the above-mentioned system, arises 
from the want, on most farms, of suitable sheds 
or buildings. Prejudice in favour of old customs 
may likewise in many instances prevail ; but these 
are times when prejudice must give way to reason, 
or the evil consequences will be seriously felt. 
In the arts and sciences, manufactures and com- 
merce, the march of improvement makes rapid 
strides; if the occupiers of land do not bestir 
themselves, and endeavour, at least, to follow if 
not rival their fellow men who congregate in 
towns, their relative position in social life must 
undergo a mortifying change. If the practice 
be good, vrhich no doubt it is, of keeping cattle 
in yards and sheds all the year round, it is of 
jimch greater importance in the management of 
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a breeding stud, and the profits will assuredly be 
more remunerative. I do not mean to advise that 
young colts are to be kept in a positive state of 
confinement, a course adopted by some breeders 
of racing stock, but which, from experience and 
reflection, I believe to be most erroneous. I would 
recommend paddocks from one to three acres in 
extent, in which they should be enlarged a few 
hours daily during fine weather. Exercise is 
necessary to promote the development of muscle 
and increase the strength of horses, although it is 
not essential to the well-doing of cattle, to whom 
quietude and repose are more beneficial in order 
to promote a propensity for the accumulation of 
meat 

Three or four fillies or geldings may be turned 
into the same paddock together, by which arrange- 
ment a small tract of land will suffice as the play- 
ground for a considerable number. Thoroughbred 
colts which have not been castrated will, of course,' 
require separate enclosures. The number and 
size of these paddocks must, of course, be regu- 
lated by the magnitude of the stud. At the same 
time that there is no objection to it, it is not 
essential that any grass or pasturage should be 
cultivated in them ; in fact, if they are constantly 
occupied by any number of horses, they will be 
sure to destroy nearly all the vegetation. Air and 
exercise are in this case the only objects in view. 
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Hence, another reason for asserting that grazing 
land is not at all essential for the use of a stud farm, 
and that many of those agriculturists who occupy 
arable farms, which at the present crisis cannot 
be made remunerative by the cultivation of wheat 
and barley, may convert their land to profit by 
breeding horses. In corroboration of this I will 
cite an example worthy of notice. When the 
late Lord George Bentinck (whose experience in 
such matters was unquestionable) commenced 
breeding race horses on an extensive scale, his 
principal establishment ivas at Daneburj^ where 
he formed paddocks, and erected such buildings 
as were required. For the information of those 
who are not acquainted w’ith the spot, it is neces- 
sary to mention that Danebury is surrounded by 
arable land and extensive downs of a dry cha- 
racter, with a substratum of chalk. His lordship, 
as all the world will acknowledge, was too good a 
judge not to have made a suitable selection, and 
having to incur the exfumse of fencing round the 
paddocks and constructing the buildings, there 
can be no doubt of his having chosen that spot as 
being w’ell calculated for his object 

When a breeding stud of any magnitude is 
about to be formed, it will be requisite to erect 
suitable buildings, or render those which may be 
in existence convenient for the purpose. Two 
arrangements present themselves ; one having the 
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boxes and such like constructions surrounding an 
extensive yard ; the other that of building boxes 
or hovehf^ in the paddocks, dependent upon cir* 
cumstances, such as the taste of the proprietor, and 
the size of the enclosures ; when the advantages 
and objections attendant upon either arrangement 
are fairly considered, they will perhaps be pretty 
equally balanced, giving a preference possibly to 
the first plan ; yet, when circumstances will per- 
mit, the most desirable course is undoubtedly to be 
provided with both ; that is, a homestead, and a cer- 
tain number of the paddocks supplied with hovels. 
The principal objection to having all the boxes 
together, appears to exist in the trouble, and per- 
haps some trifling amount of risk attendant upon 
taking the stock backwards and forwards to the 
paddocks. Aluch of this, however, depends upon 
the distance or contiguity of those enclosures. If 
the hovels are in the paddocks, it must be remem- 
bered there will be a trouble incurred of 8up[)lying 
the stock with hay and corn at certain intervals of 
the day, with the disadvantage of some waste of 
provender, or, perchance, occasionally of its mis- 
appropriation. For the accommodation of a small 
establishment the existence of old buildings will, 
in all probability, influence the determination. 
Hovels in some of the paddocks will unquestionably 
be found useful for the* accommodation of brood 
mares whose vicious dispositions render them un- 
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safe in the company of their own species. That, 
however, is not very commonly the case ; for, in 
justice to the species, it must be said that they 
are social creatures, and may generally be trusted 
in lots of four or five, which, in large establish* 
ments, with enclosures of adequate proportions, 
will be found a great convenience. 

If I were about to erect buildings for the pur- 
pose of a stud farm, I would have them arranged 
as nearly as possible after the following plan. 
Fronting the south should be the cottage or resi- 
dence appropriated to the use of the stud groom 
or principal having the management of the estab- 
lishment, the arrangement of which it is not ne- 
cessary to give in detail, but in some convenient 
outbuilding connected therewith, conveniences for 
boiling water and preparing linseed are indispen- 
sible. The cottage facing the south will thus 
occupy that portion of the yard which, if fitted 
with boxes or hovels, would have a northern en- 
trance, — at all times to be avoided. Surrounding 
the yard, boxes or hovels must be erected in num- 
ber according to the proposed magnitude of the 
stud ; and as a southern aspect is preferable to any 
other, it is desirable to arrange the proportions of 
the yard as much as possible to attain that desi- 
deratum. Each box or hovel ought to measure 
twelve feet by sixteen feet At the comers of 
the yard it is convenient to have a large hovel for 
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mares to foal in, or for use on particular occasions. 
A building in the centre of the yard containing 
an aj)artment for an attendant, with a large box or 
hovel on each side, also, for the convenience of 
foaling mares, or in case of indisposition requiring 
constant attention. This edifice miiy contain a 
granary entered into through a room for hay; and 
by having the granary at the end of the attend- 
ants apartment, an arrangement can readily be 
effected to supply a bin or receptacle with a cer- 
tain quantity of oats, to which he could have con- 
stant access. The other portion of this building 
may be set aside for straw, or sheds may be pro- 
vided on tlie outside. The doors to the boxes or 
hovels, and the hay and straw compartments, by 
being placed at the corners, and cut off, would 
be the means of avoiding accidents which fre- 
(piently occur where there are angular projections. 
The entrance to all the boxes should be on the 
left hand, as it affords most space, and the doors, 
which should be four feet wide, should be con- 
structed to open outwards ; there should be hooks 
in the wall to keep them back during the ingress 
and egress of the inmates. Rollers should be 
placed on the door cases to prevent accidents in 
passing and repassing. If the doors are cut through 
transversely at the height of five feet, the upper 
l>ortion being secured with iron bars, they may 
be so contrived as to be thrown open in hot wea- 
C 
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ther ; but by no means are such doors to be recom- 
mended without the protection of the iron bars, 
as many instances have occurred of mares and 
foals endeavouring to leap through half-doors, and 
of course by so doing seriously injuring them- 
selves. 

One of the principal features in the good ar- 
rangement of buildings for the purpose of shelter- 
ing horses in is ventilation. A moderately warm, 
at the same time dry, temperature is necessary for 
the health of these animals; to promote which, 
some measures must be adopted to allow the es- 
cape of foul air, but without admitting cur- 
rents of air to come in contact with the in- 
mates. Holes in the walls are frequently formed, 
having little wooden shutters to slide backwards 
and forwards as occasion may require ; these should 
be as high as the side walls will permit. There 
should be also tunnels through the roof, made with 
four boards from nine to twelve inches wide, wdth 
cupola tops to prevent rain from descending. One 
of these may be so arranged as to afford ventilation 
for two boxes which are contiguous to each other, 
and I believe them to be the most effectual of any. 
If the walls, and consequently the roof, be lofty, 
they may, probably, be dispensed with, and the 
apertures in the walls only adopted ; but the most 
complete and satisfactory plan is to be provided 
with both, as either can be closed at pleasure. Most 
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persons are willing to acknowledge the importance 
of ventilation ; and yet many buildings, appropri- 
ated to the use of horses, are very imperfectly con- 
structed in this respect. It may, therefore, apj^ear 
necessary to add a few more words on this import- 
ant subject, the result of investigation made by an 
acknowledged authority. Boussingault calculates 
that the horse consumes thirteen pounds three 
and a half ounces of oxygen in twenty-four hours, 
which is used in converting the carbon into car- 
bonic acid. Presuming, therefore, that the same 
excess of oxygen is consumed by the horse that 
is consumed of carbon, according to the experi- 
ments of Boussingault, a horse requires more than 
five times the amount of fresh air essential to the 
vital process in man ; and, furthermore, when it 
is observed that the air in a confined room or 
building, that is, where no admissiem of fresh or 
atmospheric air exists, becomes contaminated and 
deprived of its vital properties by the process of 
inspiration and expiration, how important it must 
appear that horses should be kept in apartments 
very perfectly airanged for the admission of fresh, 
and the escape of foul air, which being expanded 
by heat and contracted by cold, the amount of 
oxygen is unequal under different temperatures. 
A moderate degree of warmth is essential to the 
healthy condition of the horse. It therefore fol- 
lows, that a considerable amount of ventilation 
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must be provided, in order to supply the vital 
principle of the atmosphere. During every mo- 
ment of life animals are taking in oxygen by 
means of the organs of respiration ; but no part 
of that oxygen remains in the system ; it is given 
forth in the form of carbon and hydrogen, com- 
monly called sweat, by exhalations from the skin, 
and the ordinary evacuations. The number of 
respirations is regulated by the extent of exercise 
or work. Every man acquainted with the treat- 
ment of horses is aware of the consequence which 
follows from bringing them into confined stables 
or buildings. 

When about to erect new buildings, the mate- 
rial of which they are to be constructed becomes 
a matter for consideration. The selection will, in 
some measure, be determined by locality ; in other 
words, the productions of the district. Economy 
and durability are two important considerations. 
In those countries where a slaty kind of stone 
abounds, provided it is not so soft and porous as 
to cause the buildings to be damp, it may be 
brought into use very advantageously. Much of 
this is found in parts of Oxfordshire and Glouces- 
tershire, especially on the Cotswold hills. Where 
this is not to be obtained, for substantial w’ork 
bricks will bear the palm. Temporary hovels may 
be built with gorse ; in which case flakes, made 
with rods similar to the hurdles used in some 
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countries, formed in panels to fit the frame-work, 
usually protect the interior; but they are very 
fragile, and a kick injures them. Elm slabs might 
be substituted with good effect. Very neat, in- 
deed ornamental, hovels are constructed with fir 
poles sawn asunder, placed perpendicularly, and 
faced externally with a round and flat surface al- 
ternately, by which means the flat surfaces come 
together, and being sufficiently lapped over and 
carefully joined, will be thoroughly air tight. T wo 
coats of the pine varnish on the outside will pre- 
serve them from the effects of the weather. It 
has an infinitely better appearance than that 
abominable production, gas tar, which becomes 
soft in hot weather, when it adheres to everything 
which comes in contact with it ; but besides that, 
I believe it to be exceedingly offensive to the ol- 
factory nerves of the equine race, and, conse- 
quently, highly injurious to mares in foal, as ren- 
dering them liable to premature labour. Where 
chalk can be procured, it forms excellent walls for 
outbuildings, and, if properly constructed, is very 
durable. It is, however, indispensably necessary 
to protect the inside with boards from four feet 
six to five feet high, if horses are to be lodged in 
the interior. It is, no doubt, particularly con- 
ducive to health, and neutralizes the acidulous salt 
produced in stables. Clay may also be brought 
into use if near at hand at a very trifling expense. 
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The inside of the building being formed with 
boards, on the outer side, at the distance of one 
foot, flakes made with rods are firmly fixed, and 
the intermediate space filled up with well tem- 
pered clay and rammed as the work proceeds ; it 
should be thoroughly softened with water, so that 
portions of it may be forced through the apertures 
in the flakes ; the exterior is then coated over with 
common plaster and white-washed, which gives it 
a very sightly ai)pcarance, and will last many 
years. Tlie worst description of hovels that can 
be constructed arc those which are formed with 
weather-boarding, which very soon warps, pre- 
senting interstices for the admission of the wund ; 
cold draughts arc thereby admitted, which ought 
at all times to be most sedulously guarded against. 

I have been thus profuse in enumerating a 
variety of materials for the construction of out- 
buildings, as there arc some localities in which 
they are available at a very trifling expense, and 
which may answer the purpose for a small estab- 
lishment; but in a general way bricks are un- 
questionably the best materials, and as the duty 
upon them is reduced, their cost is now somewhat 
less than formerly. 

For the roofing of all buildings to be occupied 
by horses, nothing appears to be better adapted 
than thatch, being less obnoxious to the changes 
of atmosphere than slates or tiles. Slates certainly 
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present the nicest appearance, and they admit of 
a flatter roof; but when the rays of the sun strike 
upon them in hot summer weather, they reflect a 
degree of heat almost insufferable; during cold 
rains, frost, and snow, they are subservient to 
extreme chilliness. To obviate this, the rafters 
should be ceiled inside — a precaution also neces- 
sary with tiles. Either of the latter are, of course, 
more durable than thatch, wduch has the disad- 
vantage of being liable to harbour rats. The 
material of which the walls are formed may, in 
some measure, determine this question, slates or 
tiles being the usual companions of bricks. 

We now come to the very important considera- 
tion of the material with which the paving or 
bottoms of the buildings are to be prepared. 
Architects in general propose bricks ; but they 
are very objectionable on account of the exceed- 
ingly smooth surface which they present. When 
horses are rising from a recumbent position, they 
are very apt to slip and strain themselves, from 
want of foot-hold. In a state of nature, a com- 
])arison quite admissible on this occasion, the horse 
always finds a resistance for his hind toes in the 
earth on which he lies. Many a lameness, the 
cause of which could never be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for, has had its origin from the animal 
slipping when in the act of rising. It is in all 
cases desirable, when a horse meets with an acci- 
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dent, to ascertain the cause, not only as regards 
certain indications to be derived from that know- 
ledge, which will direct, to some extent, the appli- 
cations or remedies best calculated to promote a 
cure, but to prevent a recurrence of the evil. It 
is so clear to any one who will take the trouble to 
observe a horse in the act of getting up, that he 
requires a fulcrum for the toe of the hind foot, 
from which he may make his spring, or effort to 
raise his hind quarters, that it is extraordinary 
any one having regard for the safety of his stock 
should permit the apartments specially appro- 
priated to the repose of the animals to be so con- 
structed as to be constantly pregnant with danger. 
For this reason, small stones, neatly and nicely 
laid in sand, form the most eligible paving for all 
descriptions of buildings in which horses are to lie 
down. The more level it is laid the better, pro- 
vided there is sufficient fall for the 'water to run 
off, declining to the outer wall, where there should 
be a grating over a drain, to allow the escape of 
any moisture, but of which there will be very 
little when the litter is carefully removed and re- 
plenished at proper intervals. Drains carried to 
the centre are objectionable, Inasmuch as they 
convey a current of air to that part wdiere the 
horse is usually either standing or reposing ; but 
if placed close to the wall, no such inconvenience 
is produced ; besides which they assist ventilation. 
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The fittings or furniture required in boxes, 
hovels, or, in fact, any kind of stabling, cannot be 
too simple ; and they should be as few as possible. 
The ostentatious display of variety incurs expense 
without utility. Any projections or ledges which 
the inmates can take hold of with their teeth, and 
be thereby induced to contract the abominable 
habit of crib-biting, should be studiously avoided. 
A well for the hay is certainly preferable to a 
rack; the only objection I ever heard advanced 
against the former being, that horses will turn 
over the hay so offered to them with their noses, 
and, by blowing upon it, render it unpalatabh*, 
thus creating waste. This they may do to a cer- 
tain extent, but it is a mistaken notion respecting 
waste. If given to them in racks, they will fre- 
quently pull it out and tread it under their feet, 
when much of it is soiled and carried away with 
the refuse litter. Moreover, when placed in a 
well or manger, the hay is in a position more 
natural to the horse than in a rack: it is his 
custom to feed from the ground, not to browse the 
trees, with which habit racks appear to be more in 
conformity. There are certain propensities and 
functions of the animal, in a state of nature, which 
it is desirable should be assimilated as nearly as 
possible in a state of domestication. The usual 
materials for mangers arc slates, quarries, iron, or 
oak, the superiority of which may be estimated 
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in similar rotation to that in which they are enu- 
merated. Excellent mangers are formed of slate, 
especially when made out of one solid block ; but 
they can only be procured in that fashion at the 
quarries, from which, if the distance be consider- 
able, the expense of carriage is a consideration. 
The mangers should be hollowed out something 
after the form of a pie-dish, with an excavated 
rim at the upper edge, to prevent horses from 
throwing the corn out; and, with a similar view, 
they should be of considerable depth ; the bottom 
should be worked quite flat. A tolerably large- 
sized manger is at all times to be preferred, as 
many persons entertain an opinion that when the 
corn is spread thinly over a large expansive sur- 
face, it is a means of preventing greedy feeders 
from bolting their oats without thoroughly masti- 
cating them. Although not quite in a condition 
to acknowledge the truth of this assertion to the 
full extent, it may assist in a very trifling degree. 
The front part of all mangers, whatever material 
they be made of, should be sufficiently thick to i)re- 
vent horses from gnawing them ; and they should 
be made round. If of wood, they should be pro- 
tected with iron. Very superior mangers are made 
with slabs of slate — the only inferiority which they 
present, compared with those made from blocks, 
consists in the corners or angles, which prevent 
their being kept so scrupulously clean, a desidera- 
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turn of the utmost importance, affording a sub- 
stantial reason for recommending solid slate in 
preference to any other material for this purpose. 
Wood is open to the same objection with respect 
to angles and corners, with the additional one of 
being so much more porous, consequently per- 
mitting the adhesion of any wet or moist sub- 
stance, especially of bran-mashes, which form a 
considerable portion of the dietary of brood-mares 
and young stock. Such mangers, therefore, should 
be cliosen as are capable of being most readily 
and perfectly cleaned. If particles of bran- 
mashes are suffered to remain along the edges 
and comers of mangers, where horses cannot 
reach, they soon become sour and offensive to 
these delicate-feeding animals, inde[)cndent of 
which the food afterwards offered to them becomes 
contaminated and unwholesome. Iron mangers 
are much in fashion, but they are seldom made 
deep enough or sufficiently flat at the bottom. 
An improvement has lately been introduced, by 
lining them with a kind of white ware, which I 
have no doubt answers a good purjiose; but many 
people object to iron for mangers in consequence 
of its being very cold. Hard red quarries are 
often used, the front of the manger being formed 
of a semicircular piece of cast iron, representing 
the half of a pipe ; it possesses one recommenda- 
tion, that of not being enticing to horses to take 
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hold of with their teeth ; but as the quarries can- 
not be laid without the angles already deprecated, 
they must give place to the solid blocks of slate. 

Apart from the nicety requisite in offering 
food to horses, and the importance of thoroughly 
cleansing, at all times, the apparatus from which 
they feed, there is another very important con- 
sideration, that of being able to purify tho- 
roughly every part of their habitation in the event 
of illness. The mangers are on such occasions of 
paramount importance. The exudations of offen- 
sive mucus, which prevail in cases of colds and 
strangles, should be most scrupulously extirpated, 
but this cannot be performed so effectually from 
wood as from slate, quarries, or iron. 

The influenza is a malady always to be regarded 
as contagious, and it is one which will, at times, 
attack the best regulated studs ; being contagious, 
and therefore likely to affect healthy animals if 
placed in stables previously occupied by invalids, 
it is of the utmost importance that such buildings 
should be so constructed as to admit of purification 
to the utmost extent, and with the greatest 
facility. Chloride of lime is the best disinfectant 
that can be used, and should always be applied to 
the mangers when influenza or strangles have 
made their appearance. 

Receptacles for water should also be provided, 
so that brood mares may have constant access to 
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it ; and any contrivance by way of pipes, which 
the position of the buildings will admit, is far 
preferable to the labour incurred by carrying the 
water to replenish them. 

Each box or hovel should be furnished with a 
wdndow, which should be placed sufficiently high 
as to be secure from breakage : to guard against 
accidents it should also be protected with iron 
bars. If made to open and shut, it may be used 
for the purpose of ventilation when required. 
Tiie most convenient plan appears to be that ol' 
lianging it upon a pivot or axis, by which means 
it may be opened to any extent, and shut at 
l)leasurc. 

Before concluding the arrangements for lay- 
ing out the stud farm, wc must advert to the 
material with which the space in front of the 
boxes is to be covered. The choice will, I think, 
be in favour of tan. Gravel may look neater; 
but it is objectionable from its liability to in- 
sinuate itself into the clefts of the tender frogs ol‘ 
foals, and thereby engender thrushes. Straw 
may be the substitute if tan is not easily pro- 
cured; but, as that space may be required in 
stormy weather for the occupation of a few mares 
and their foals during an hour or two of the day, 
when the elements prohibit their being taken out 
into the paddocks, it is evident that nothing in 
the fashion of paving is admissible. Here 1 must 
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remark, however, that, much as I am opposed to 
the carelessness of allowing foals or young stock 
to be exposed to rain, 1 am still more adverse to 
having them shut up, unless imperatively com- 
pelled by the inclemency of the weather. 

Passing now to the arrangements of the pad- 
docks, enough has already been urged on the 
necessity for rendering the soil thoroughly dry, 
by means of drains : but it may be well to offer 
a caution ufwn the danger attending open drains 
or ditches of any kind. Mares, especially when 
in foal, and more so as the time approaches when 
they are about to bring forth, arc very fond of 
rolling themselves on the ground. Lands, raised 
as they commonly are in Leicestershire, Warwick- 
shire, and other grass countries, are, from the 
same cause, replete with danger : if a mare rolls 
over upon her back into one of the hollow parts, 
it is very probable she may not be able to recover 
herself without assistance ; and, in struggling to 
do so, will incur serious injury. It will thus be 
seen that paddocks, having a perfectly smooth 
surface, are the best adapted for the occupation 
of brood mares. For colts and young stock it is, 
however, another affair : the more numerous and 
prominent the undulations the better; uneven 
surfaces improve their action, and give suppleness 
to tlieir limbs. A horse that has never been 
accustomed to move upon anything but the 
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smoothest surface of grass, is a helpless creature 
when ridden over fallow fields and other in- 
equalities. Even supposing that the stud farm is 
intended solely for the purpose of breeding 
racing stock, it is highly desirable they should be 
accustomed to the free use of their limbs to the 
utmost limits that safety will permit; but, as 
these pages are intended to convey suggestions 
for rearing stock for general purposes, it would 
be an unpardonable oversight to have omitted 
these remarks. 

It will be found most convenient to have a 
certain number of paddocks ranging from one to 
two acres ; and, if the establishment be extensive, 
some of larger dimensions: but, as they should 
be considered exclusively intended for the purpose 
of exercise, and not for the pasturage which they 
afford, it is a waste of ground to have them very 
spacious. No doubt can exist as to what consti- 
tutes the best kind of fence: a brick wall is 
certainly the most durable and effective, but it is 
expensive. In those districts where stone walls 
form the boundaries of fields, the same material 
may be brought into use most effectively. They 
should be at least six feet or six feet and a half 
high. Large doors may be introduced with ad- 
vantage with walls of any kind. The chalk walls 
already alluded to form excellent fences where 
that substance is procurable. Strong quick hedges, 
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formed as they are at Newmarket, are very good, 
but they require a kpse of some years ere they 
grow sufficiently strong and higli, cither for the 
purposes of shelter or security; during which 
jicriod it is necessary to guard them with posts 
and rails on each side : similar contrivances, but 
made to move away, must also protect the gate* 
way. Gursc or furze planted u|)un a bank, faced 
with stone, may be suggested as an excellent 
feticc: horses have a great antipathy to the 
prickly nature of that shrub, which, bi'ing an 
evergreen, affords as much pnttcction in winter as 
in summer. The propensity which horses possess 
of bretaking through fences, some more so than 
others, must dictate the propriety of having them 
m strong as not only to prevent thcjn from 
accomplishing that feat, but also of attempting it. 
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SELECTION or MARES. 

Procreation. — The Superiority of Horses of the present and 
past Ages considered. — Immense Increase of Pacing during 
the last Century. — Consolation to Breeders — Formation of a 
Stud.— Causes of Disap{)ointment — Symmetrical Proportions 

essential, combined with fashionable Blood Attriluites 

enumerated. — Loss and Disappointment averted by judi- 
cious Selections of Mares and Stallions. — Iiii|>ortunee of 
Beauty in Hunters and Hacks. — A young Farnier'K Idea of 
a Brood Mare, and his Selection of a Stallion. — Racing 
Blood. — Aged Stallions and Mares generally most successful. 
— Sort of Mares to breed Hunters and Hacks. — Kxtremes 
objectionable. — Hereditary Delects. 


If the ingenuity of man could by any poHislbility 
define certain causes which would in^u^(t certain 
results in reference to the procreation of aniinalH, 
infallible rules might be esftubli^^hcd. Hut this 
cannot be accomplished, and therefore the breed- 
ing of all kinds of domestic animalH mu.st, in Home 
measure, remain gub8er\'ient to the decrees of 
Nature. Still there are many obvious jirinciplcs 
which so generally lead to similar consetjucnccs, 
that they may be very faithfully held a.s acknow- 
ledged facts. Nature ap{>ears sometimes to thwart 
man 8 hopes with little incidents, which at the 
D 
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first glance are not only unexpected, but seem to 
be unaccountable ; yet a little reflection will clear 
up the mystery. The union of a black horse 
with a chesnut mare may give birth to a grey 
foal ; and many similar events may take place, 
r|ultc as readily to be accounted for when reflection 
and investigation arc brought into action. It is 
to control, so far as lies in human nature, such 
results as may be most conducive to profit and 
convenience, that cxj>cricncc and circumspection 
are so important to the successful management of 
a breeding stud. 

Mucli has been written on the question whether 
the horses of the present day are superior to those 
which were bred by our immediate ancestors. 
This is a query which must remain in some doubt, 
as we can only be guided by the fallacious result 
of timing race horses ; of other kinds, there is no 
test whatever. It is well known that the <|ualiiies 
of nice horses of the same age can only be de* 
termined by running them together. How much 
more delusive, therefi>ns must bo the time test in 
those comparisons where a series of years has 
Intervened between the respective probations, since 
wc arc well aware that such ancient rectirds are 
less aceunite than those of the present day. 

One gn.‘at object in breeding domestic animals, 
whether they be horses, cattle, sheep, or pigs, has 
been to improve as well as to perpetuate the re- 
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spective species. Has so much time, money, and 
experience been wasted over the first of our domes- 
tic animals, the horse, to no good purpose? 
Candour will, I think, respond in the negative, 
and upon this reasoning we may surely infer that 
the present breed of horses quite equals, if it docs 
not excel, those of our forefathers. That they 
did not bring to the post so many bad horses as 
arc trained and brought out to run at the present 
time is an incontrovertible fact, but tlien there 
were not the same motives in existence. There 
were not anything like the numbers ol‘ race meet- 
ings held in those days. In 1750 there arc only 
the records of twenty- two assemblages of this kind, 
at which no more than sixty- four races were run, 
and mention is made of seventeen liorses which 
won at minor places. Jn 1825 there were sixty- 
six meetings, at which five hundred and ninety- 
five races took place. In 1850 lljey were increased 
to one hundred and foi;r meetings, which afforded 
one thousand and twenty-five races, bc^ides a vast 
number of village sjM)rts during fairs, wakes, and 
such like rural fe^tivaIs not enumerated in the 
llacing Calendar, fully equal in increase of prof)or- 
tion to the seventeen winners mentioned as hav- 
ing run one century ago; thus the augmentation 
during that period is in pro[>ortion to sixteen fold. 
Racing, in its early stages, was altogether on a 
different footing to what it now i& There were 



AVli«‘n about to form a stud of thoroughbred 
brood mares, the first and most certain step towanla 
success is un(iuestionably to purchase those which 
have bred giKnl runners. Their foals, if they be 
the ofl'spring of a ]H>puIar sire, will always com- 
mand a high price when ofl'eml for sale in the 
event of their not being kept on for the purpose 
of training : but the purchase of such marcs cannot 
be aocoiu{dishod without a very considerable out* 
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lay of capital, and such as few persons have the 
means or inclination to invest. Moreover, they 
are scarcely to be obtained at any price, unless 
the death of a breeder or some other very im- 
perative event compels the breaking up of an 
establishment. Mares that have been very ex- 
cellent runners themselves are often sought after 
for the purpose of breeding at enormously high 
figures, and have, in many instances, proved to 
be the worst speculations ; many of them never 
having produced a foal worth training ; and al- 
though it is not necessary to enumerate them, a 
reference to the Stud Book and comparison with 
the Kacing Calendar will bear out the assertion. 

It appears necessary to assign some reason for 
the disapjiointmcnt which not iinfrefiuently at- 
tends the speculation of breeding from marcs that 
have evinced such vast superiority on the turf. 
Several may be adduced, (nie or more of which 
may weigh with the same individual. In the 
first place it often happens that such gootl crea- 
tures are so severely trained, and so fre(|ucDtly 
brought to the |K>st, that their con.-titutions Ikj- 
come impaired, some internal malady is esta- 
blished, or the functions of certain members are 
disorganised, most esjiecially the lungs, when a 
vitiated condition of the blocnl takes place, and 
yet no external apj>earanccs will lead to the sup- 
position that there is anything amiss ; for it some- 
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times happens that horses labouring under the 
eflFect of internal chronic disorders will carry 
much flesh, especially when they are not at work. 
Experienced veterinary practitioners may detect 
these disorders, but they are not easily discovered 
by those who have the selection and care of 
horses in general. The nervous excitement fre- 
quently produced by a repetition of severe races 
has at times a great and most injurious influence 
over some animals, and which, in many instances, 
they never overcome. The effects on the con- 
stitution are permanent. It may be ascribed to 
tcmjuT, but still it is analogous with the constitu- 
tion, if severe races, often rep(*ated, aiuse the 
functions of the animal to he impaired; under 
such circumstanceis the produce may be influenced 
thereby. 

The most j)ractleable, and generally the most 
profitable and satisfactory, course to be adopted 
for the establishment of u stud of brood mares 
for r.u'ing purposes, is that of purchasing good 
shaped animals, combining the ino.-t fashionable 
bliK>d that can be obtained, and which h:is already 
l>een tried in the stud as well as on the turf. 
Those only should l)e admitted jKisse>sing the 
recommendation of sound constitutions and free- 
dom fn)m hereditary defects or blemishes, with 
good legs and feet, uniting the sources of those 
jicrfectious with the symmetrical pro[K)rtions of 
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the body, on which is dependent the position of 
the legs, and to a great degree their quality. 
The wear which a horse s fore legs will sustain is 
greatly influenced by the form of the shoulders, 
and the union of those members. Action is also 
very materially governed by the same causes. The 
goodness of the hind legs is in a similar manner 
detennined by proportions of the loins, thighs, and 
gaskins, with tlic hocks, all of which being nicely 
connected ensure a favourable position (»f the 
lower extremities. For it may be received as a 
genenil principle that horses not symmetri(*ally 
pro|)ortioncd cannot enjoy the rcffuisite <pialities 
f»f s|>ee<l, action, and endurance. Symmetry must 
not, however, be mistaken its de>criptiv(‘ <d* beauty, 
for there arc many fdain-Kiokitig horsi*s exce llent 
racers; but upon minute examination they will be 
found to possess tliat harmony of proportion which 
is essential to true aeti(*n. Shaj»e and make, is a 
subject of the utmost iinportanei*, and \ et, in racing 
establishment.**, ttKi frequently o\crlooked. “ liike 
Iwgcts like,*' is a maxim which, altimugh not 
infallible, ought not to be forgotten. It is more 
fre(|uently applicable to defects than perfections. 
If the axiom could always lie dejjendcd u[K»n, 
breeding would be reduced to a certainty. By 
the union of a siqH'rior mare with a horse of* 
equal merit, au equally good foal would l>c pro- 
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duced. As it is more frequently the case that 
hereditary imperfections and constitutional defects 
are entailed on the offspring than otherwise, too 
much circumspection cannot be observed in these 
particulars. If these subjects were more generally 
attended to than they are, less disappointment 
and loss would ensue ; but if a mare be fashion- 
ably bred, no matter how ilbformed she may 
be, or hiJis shown some running, as soon as her 
career on the turf is over, she is consigned to 
the harem. Beauty of proportion and ap|)car- 
unce is a matter of still greater iin[)orUuice 
w'hcn it is the intention to breed hunters, hacks, 
or carriage horses, of which denomination twenty 
handsome ones, with show’y action, are more 
readily sold than one whose merit consists in his 
g(K)dness, without style and appearance to recom- 
mend him. Especially for the service of a stud 
farm, from which they must usually be sold before 
their (luallties arc put to the test, apiuiurances are 
most i!sscntial desiderata. 

Unfortunately many persons are sadly mistaken 
in the (jualifications of animals, or the purj> 08 es 
for whicli they are calculated, and thus in making 
their selection of brood mares choose those for 
occupations which they are totally unfit for. In 
illustration of this, a short time since a young 
farmer, whom I met in the hunting-field, called my 
attention to a mare he was riding, inquiring at 
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the same time if I did not think she would be 
valuable as a brood mare. Looking her over I 
found her to be a thick, cloggy, vulgar animal, 
without the appearance of fashion, but having a 
great back and loins, her only recommendations. 
She had a short neck, with defective ui)right 
shoulders, round fleshy legs, small feet for her 
bulk, and little weak hocks: with such a frame 
it is scjirccly necessary to add that she had no 
action. My inquiry was, what sort of foal he 
expected to obtain from her? he answered, “A 
“ hunter. I shall send her to — mentioning 
the name of a horse that won the St. Leger a 
few years since. 1 do not introduce his name, 
having no desire to injure the nquitation of the 
animal, and conse<|U( ntly the profits of his owner, 
but I consider him t<» be the most perfect brute 
as a stallion imai^inahle. He is a gr(?at coarse, 
heavy animal, with hmg striding a<*tion, and as a 
hunter, in deep ground, uould tire himself in a 
mile. Two such animals never ought to be 
united with any expectation of sua*ess. Put to 
an active cart stallion, or Yorkshire horsi*, the 
mare alluded to wouhl no doubt breed something 
calculated for the vans in London, for which 
puri>osc horses of great size command a remune- 
rative price. 

The production of a happy medium by the 
union of two extremes, is scarcely, if ever, realised. 
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Persons sometimes fancy that by putting a huge, 
clumsy, cart marc to a thoroughbred stallion, they 
will have a produce with power and action ; reason- 
ably expecting to obtain some of the proportions 
of each parent. Imagine a creature with the head 
and body of the dam, the neck, shoulders, and legs 
of the sire, and a pretty speeiinen of the equine 
tril)c it will l)c. But that is a common result of 
such attcmf>ts. 

The racing success of the family to which a 
luare is related may be looked upon as a criterion 
worthy of attention, not only with reference to 
tlie parentage, but also in the brothers and sisters. 
Tlicre are numerous examples of mares showing 
veiy little superiority as racers themselves that 
have j>roduced excellent stock ; but then it will be 
generally discovered that their parents have dis- 
tinguished themselves cither on the turf or in the 
stud. The faculty of racing in such eases seems 
to have remained in abeyance, as it were, during 
a geneniti(»n, manifesting itself also in sonie of 
the collateral bninches. The nsic at >Nhieh males 
are put to the stud must dei>eiul upon eiremn- 
stunces; so long as their services, in their various 
employments, are valuable, few pei-sons are will- 
ing to commenee breeding from them. It has 
often proved the case, both with mares and 
stallions, that their best foals have not come 
forth till they became advanced in years ; this, 
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however, more generally applies to stallions than 
marcs. I am quite unable to state the cause, or 
even to assume the reason, neither have I ever 
met with any {)erson who could do so satisfac- 
torily. Racing mares often end their career on 
the turf at three years old, some even at two, and 
most when six or seven, at which latter period 
they may be considered most cligil)le for stud 
purposes. Many breeders appear to covet very 
young marcs, but, from the observations which I 
have made, I have no reason to n cornrnend them. 
It may sometimes occur witli blood stock that 
cannot race, and arc worthless for other purposes, 
that no occupation can be haind for them, and 
thus they find their way into the stud; yet it is 
often more than ([uestioiiable whether they arc cal- 
culated for that, and if it would not be more pru- 
dent to consign to the bi^lling house of the 

nearest kennel. Mares will cfuitinue to breed till 
five-and-twenty, sometimes till they are nearly or 
ejuite thirty years ohl, but as they a[)proximate to 
that age their j»roduce is generally small(?r than 
during the more vig(»rous term of their lives. 

The class of mares availabhi for breeding 
hunters and hacks are not readily to b<; procured 
until they are at an uflvanced age. Iversons do 
not like to part w’ith those of a superior descrijuion 
till they have done their tvork, and none but g(K)d 
ones ought to be admitted* Who would willing 
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to give up a clever hunter so long as she carried 
her owner safe and well V 

To commence breeding with an old worn-out 
creature at the age of sixteen or seventeen years, 
cannot be sanctioned, the object being profit, by 
breeding fine, vigorous, and powerful animals. It 
is from such mistaken practices, conjoined wdth 
others quite as erroneous, that farmers have so 
frequently in disgust given up breeding as an un- 
successful cnqiloynient, ostensibly in consequence 
of the very injudicious selections which they have 
made both of sires and dams. To obtain a good 
sort of mare it is far better to give a good price 
for one at six or seven years old, than to attempt 
the s{)eculation with one whose infirmities render 
it very problematical whether her produce will be 
worth rearing. From a good sound young marc 
you may expect to have some ten or a dozen fine 
colts, which in due time may sell for one hundred 
sovereigns each ; an infirm, aged, worn out animal, 
may favour you with foals which will not produce 
thirty pounds each. You have therefore a large 
margin for the contingent profit upon an additional 
outlay of twenty or thirty pounds for a brood 
mare. 

Blind marcs and stallions do not often produce 
blind fools, neither docs it invariably follow that 
foals arc roarers, because their progenitors were 
afflicted with that malady ; yet these are defects 
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which should be most suspicioitsly entertainedy — I 
use that expression advisedly, — because I would 
not reject the one or the other without most scru- 
pulously investigating the cause, provided the 
animal was unexceptionable in other respects. 
Accidents, such as blows from inhuman savages, 
or bites from other horses, may deprive the un- 
fortunate creature of eyesight. Such an event 
cannot be imagined by the most fanciful Jis tend- 
ing to produce the like evil in the offspring. 
High feeding, bad stable management, es[)ecially 
when labouring under cold, and excessively violent 
exertion, may cause inflammation, which occjision- 
ally terminates in blindness. Those are not cases 
which need create apprehension. Hut cataract is 
another affair, having an hereditary tendency. 
Whenever constitutional blindness is to be traced 
through former gcnenitions, or eollaterul branches, 
the animal certainly <»ught not to be used for the 
procreation of its si)eeie8. 

We do not often hear of roaring in marcs, and 
being the effect of inflammation it may not gene- 
rally be characterised as hereditary, yet in some 
cases it would appear to be so, arising j)robably 
from a |>eculiar formation of the trachea, or wind- 
pijKJ, and in some cases from a peculiar suscepti- 
bility to inflammation of the mucous membnine, 
vrith which it is lined ; thus it may be fairly termed 
an hereditary defect in a modified degree. 
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Spavins and curbs being on most occasions re* 
suits proceeding from a peculiarity of form in the 
tYvjly be denominated hereditary defects: 
they certainly ought to be rejected on all occasions. 
More attention has undoubtedly been paid to this 
subject of late years, for there are evidently not 
so many horses affected with them as were to be 
seen some fire and twenty years ago. 
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BARREN AND OTHER MARES. 

Importance of Quietude. — Mares to Stallion — Slipping Fools, 
frequent Causes thereof. — Prevention of Evils. — Arrange- 
ment of Mares without Foals. 

Having fully discussed in another chapter the 
period of the year most eligible for foals to be 
brought forth, it is only necessary in this place 
to offer a few remarks upon the attainment of 
that object. I will pa.ss over the niinutiaj of 
trying, and the subsetjuent event, as subjects so 
tliorouglily understood as not to recjuirc any de 
tailed instruction, but after a mare has left the 
stallion it is of the utmost iin[)ortance that she 
be kept free from all cxcitcnient. With mares 
that have never had foals more attention is re- 
quired than with those which have foals at their 
sides. Similar caution is also necessary with 
mares that have missed a year. 

It is usmilly the practice to present mares to 
the horse nine days after they have foaled. They 
are generally in a proper condition at tliat time, 
and there is no doubt as to its being the |>eriod 
most likely to ensure a renewal of tliat state so 
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earnestly desired At the expiration of a fort- 
night the trial is repeated, and again at the con- 
clusion of another similar period, when if she 
refuses, the event is generally considered to be 
conclusive, providing she has not during any 
interval evinced unfavourable symptoms. The 
custom of constantly harassing marcs with the 
amorous dalliance of the stallion cannot be too 
strongly deprecated. Many are of such a tem- 
[Kirament, that if so treated, they are almost 
certain not to prove in foal. 

When a mare foals early in January, she can- 
not, as a matter of a)urse, be permitted to receive 
the iwldresses of the stallion till the succeeding 
month, or there will be some danger of her pre- 
sentiiii: her owner with “an addition to the estab- 
lishment " at the conclusion of the old year, by no 
means so acceptable an offering as a “ New 
Year’s gift.” Neither is it advisable, under any 
circumstances, to run the time too near by sending 
mares to the horse early in February ; as it some- 
times happens marcs do not go their full |>eriod, 
and thus by spinning the calculation too fine much 
disappointment may ensue. 

If a marc sli[)s her foal, it is sometimes the result 
of want of precaution, at others of an inherent 
propensity, which no attention seems callable of 
averting. When once it has occurred, it is very 
likely to happen again. The stench from carrion 
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is peculiarly offensive to mares during the peruMi 
of gestation, and should therefore be most scru- 
pulously kept away from them, as well as every 
other bad smell, not omitting the disagreeable 
iKlour of gas tar, a prcKluction sometimes use<l to 
preserve gates, posts and rails, palings, and other 
kinds of wood work ; hence it should never be 
employed about any premises where mares are 
kept. The fumes which arise from putrid vege- 
table matters are also exceedingly objectionable. 

The leaves of the savin tree being known to 
occasion abc»rtion should be carefully excliuleil 
from the precincts of a stud farm. The willow, 
if consumed in large quantities, will produce a 
similar effect Such trees, therefore, should m ver 
be permitted to flourish within reach of brood 
mares ; when in foal they have sometimes a 
morbid appetite for all de.^'Criptions of rubbish, for 
which reason it is l>etter not to allow any trees to 
grow within their reach. All exciting ev(!iits 
should be carefully avoided, especially the neigh- 
ing of stallions ; and tho^e mares which may 
]K>ssess a habit of galloping about will be mo?»t 
safe in small enclosures by themselves ; few, how- 
ever, have this jiropensity when in foal, and it 
may be deemed an evidence against their being in 
that state ; but, under any cireumstances, the rest- 
lessness of an individual should not be {lermitted 
to disturb the tranquillity of others. 
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It may appear that I have been adducing 
precautions as to casualties which very seldom 
happen. But it is to be remembered that they 
relate to subjects over which the proprietor of a 
stud can exercise his control and discretion. On 
all occasions prevention is better than cure,” and 
in nothing is that axiom more applicable than in 
the management of a stud of horses. I remember 
some years since visiting a friend who was an ex- 
tensive breeder. He excliumed loudly against his 
ill luck, complaining that his stock was frequently 
subject to injuries, being lamed from kicking each 
other, and all sorts of disasters. Upon inspecting 
the premises, most of these mishaps were readily ac- 
counted for. The palings which were intended to 
divide the paddocks were in a very dilapidated con- 
dition, absolutely down in places, with pieces of 
wood lying on the ground, wherein were rusty nails 
sticking upwards. The entire colts were running 
about without restraint, and, consequently, inflict- 
ing injuries on each other, — one of them was then 
sufibring from a blow or bite on the eye ; and my 
friend ran through a long list of unfortunate 
events, most of which vrere traceable to wmt of 
precaution. Such cases must not be attributed to 
bad luck. 

Horses are social animals, and with the ex- 
ception of entire colts, may in general be per- 
mitted to enjoy each other’s company during 
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certain portions of the day in the paddocks or 
yards appropriated to their use. There may be, 
however, some exceptions among brood mares, 
which are very soon recognised, and in that case 
the malicious animal must be sentenced to a life 
of solitude. To assign, however, separate depart- 
ments to barren mares, mares in foal, and mares 
with foal, will generally be advisable ; where there 
are conveniences, it is certainly safer to allow 
separate paddocks, or yards, for the accommodation 
of such mares as have foals by their sides. 

During the winter season, three hours’ enlarge- 
ment in the paddocks, or yards, is quite sufficient 
for barren mares, or any others ; in the summer, 
there is no objection to their remaining out the 
greater portion of the day, being, of course, 8U|)- 
plied with food during that period; nevertheless, if 
the weather be very hot, and flies troublesome, 
they will be better in some sheltered building, 
except early in the morning, or in the afternoon 
when the atmosphere is cooler. In fact, if the 
weather be very hot, it is a plan far preferable to 
keep them in during the day, and enlarge them 
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hT.\LLIONS. 

I )(‘man(J for Thoroughbred Stock. — Descendants of Penelope. 

— Changing Sires. — The Quagga and Arab Mare.— Colour. 

— (’luMce of Stallions for particular Mares. — Improvements 
must Ik* acquired by Degrees. — Su|)eriority of the English 
Horse. — Their Size. — Anatomical Proportions. — Incon- 
HiMUuicy of Breeding from very Large Sires and Sniall Mures, 
and rirf vcrhti . — True Symmetry most frequent in Animals 
of moderate Size. — Standard of Excellence. — Effect.^ of 
K<kk1 — ('omparative Texture of Bone in the Thoroughbred 
and Curl- Horse. — Effects of Training and iiacing. — Hero 
and bis Pedigree. — Hereditarj' ProiH*rties. — C‘urious Inci- 
dents connected with celet»rated Stallions. — (Jeneral Opinions 
of Breeders. — Extremes deprecated. — The most likeh 
Means of breeding Valuable Stock. — Hereditar> Defects, — 
Tlie Opinion of a Veterinary Surgeon thereon. — Exercise 
for Stallions. — H<K'ks. — Shu(K‘und Make. — Bay Middleton. 

— Sir Hercules. — 1'ouchst<ine. — Their Pedigrees com- 
pared. — Breeding In and In. — Arabian HIwmI not advis- 
able for racing, but admissible for Hacks. — Horses are 
ueebinutised. — Brtrding Hunters and Road-horses es|H*cialI> 
i'otiMdered. — The Disiiuctum of the Tenn Th(jroughbr<Ki. 

— r.rronoous Data, — Apartments for Stallions. — General 
i ‘huructeristics. 

So preat has been tlic desire manifested by 
Joreij^ners to become possessed of our best thorough- 
bred stock, that whenever a horse has evinced 
great superiority either on the course or in the 
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stud, he has generally been sought after, and 
often obtained at a very great price. This, whilst 
it offers an inducement to Englishmen to breed 
race horses, is a temptation which has frequently 
deprived them of the services of very superior 
animals in the stud, and cannot be regarded 
othenvise than as a loss. Nevertheless, there are 
so many horses bred annually in this kingdom, 
that it would be a marvellous event, indeed, il 
there were not a sufficient number left to enable 
the most fastidious to make an election suitable to 
their taste and the blood of their mares. 

It is a remarkable fact, and somewhat worthy 
the attention of breeders, that the most successf ul 
stallions of late years arc descended in a direct 
line from one marc, the Duke of Grafton's Pene- 
lope; the most celebrated of which arc Defence 
(dead), Bay Middleton, Sir Hercules, and Touch- 
stone. The first seven of her pnxluec were all by 
one sire, Waxy. Including a filly, which was not 
named and put to the stud, she produced Whale- 
bone, Web, Woful, Wilful, Wire, and Whisker: 
all first-rate animals. Whalebone and Whisker not 
only being winners of the Derby in their resjiec- 
tivc years, but likewise the sires of many very 
superior horses. After having bred Whisker, 
Penelope was put to Walton, the produce Ixjing 
Waterloo, an animal of moderate pretensions. 
Wildfire and Windfall followed, and were the off- 
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spring of her first partner Waxy ; she then gave 
birth to Whizzgig by Rubens, Waltz by Election, 
and Wamba by Merlin, the last three of which 
were very moderate indeed compared with the 
first seven of Waxy’s progeny. Can this manifest 
inferiority have arisen in consequence of changing 
the sire ? if so, how much more desirable it would 
he to continue the same stallion on all practicable 
occasions, rather than seek a fresh one every suc- 
oeeding year, a practice adopted by many breeders. 
There arc many secrets in Nature which we can- 
not comprehend, and this may be one of them. 

An old and valued friend, a few years since 
gathered to his fathers,” who was an extensive 
breeder, and moreover a very keen observer, was 
wont to be very earnest in his declaration, that 
marcs should never be sent but to the same stallion 
during the whole course of their career in the 
stud, unless it could not possibly be avoided. I 
certainly am not prepared with any argument to 
oppose his opinion, although it was undoubtedly 
founded ujwn very subtle notions of the works of 
Nature. He miuntained that a mare having bred 
foals by different horses entertained a greater 
predilection for one partner than another, and that 
on subsequent occasions, having reminiscences of 
past events, the produce was affected thereby. 
Horses certainly possess the faculty of remem- 
brance to a much greater extent than casual ob- 
servers arc apt to give them credit for, and this 
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may be an event capable of creating a more lasting 
impression than any other. 

My inend has often related to me the circum* 
stance of an Arabian mare which was barren 
several seasons, and in order to cause her to breed, 
the experiment was tried of putting her to a 
quagga : this was so far successful, and she brought 
forth a mule. On subsequent occasions the best 
bred horses were put to her, by whom she had 
foals, but they were all marked with a stripe down 
the back similar to quaggas and mules, each foal 
having it more faintly delineated than its pre- 
decessor. This circumstance certainly bears evi- 
dence that there is some affinity between the 
produce of different sires more than can be sub- 
stantially accounted for. Horses are sometimes 
seen with this 8tri{>e, but I have never had an 
opportunity of ascertaining if they, or their ances- 
tors, had ever had communication with a quagga. 

The fastidious in colour may be anxious to 
attempt to regulate that phenomenon ; to what 
extent they may be able to do it, is not easily de- 
fined. Some horses are notorious for getting 
foals of particular colours, not always identical 
with their own ; but it generally happens in such 
cases, if the circumstance be investigated, that the 
colour which predominates in the stock is trace- 
able to some ancestor of the sire or dgin, such is the 
predisposition of Nature to go back to the original 
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It may consequently be received as an hereditary 
quality, and with thoroughbred horses is readily 
traced in the stud-book. The old adage “ that a 
good horse is never of a bad colour,” does not in- 
vanaWy apply; it depends upon the purpose for 
wlucli the animal is required. If to race only, the 
jnnxiin is in force ; but in the event of the produce 
being intended for sale, it becomes quite another 
affair, esjiecially in the esteem of foreigners, who 
Imve an incorrigible antipathy to white legs and 
white faces, why — it is difficult to explain ; but as 
no argument will induce them to change their 
opinion, it would he futile to attempt it. Greys 
are much out of fasliion ; there has not been one 
jMiflscssing a first-rate reputation on the turf for 
many years ; and although it is a prevailing colour 
with Arabs, those foreign horses which were the 
first progenitors of our most celebrated blood- 
stock were principally bays and chesnuts. The 
(lodolphin Arabian is descril>ed os a brown bay. 
The Curwen llarb was also a bay. Eclipse, a 
grandson of the first-named horse, w^as a chesnut. 
In the early records of breeding studs many greys 
and chesnuts prevail, but at the present period 
bays and browns predominate — in all probability 
the effect of climate, inasmuch os few if any racing 
men have ever observed any preference as to 
colour, — a subject more interesting to those who 
breed for sale. 

M*hcre only one or two stallions are kept for 
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the service of the establishroentj it not niifre* 
quently happens that a great error is fallen into 
by putting mares to one which, from a variety of 
circumstances, may not be suitable. It may be 
done under the impression of saving expense, but 
there are many instances in which it is the worst 
economy. The choice of a stallion for each mare, 
instead of being left to chance, requires to be 
guided by the greatest experience, judgment, and 
study. With the hope of correcting in the pro- 
geny whatever defects or imperfections prevail in 
the mare, the most judicious course to pursue is 
obviously that of seeking the remedy in a stallion 
most perfect in those jioints in which the female 
is defective. There is, however, one circumstance 
connected with this practice, which demands 
esj)ecial notice in these pages. It is that of en- 
deavouring to compensate, by the great size of 
the horse, tlie deficiency in that rcsjMict (»f a mare; 
one of the greatest fallacies, Inith in theory and 
practice, that Ciin possibly be entertained. When 
dealing >vith the handiwork of Nature, man must 
be content to obtain the objects of his wishes or 
improvements by degrees; a limit is opposed to 
the progress of human ambition, and the man, 
who, in the hope of ascending to the summit, on 
which his ambitious dream of perfection hovers, 
by one gigantic step, most frequently finds himself 
hurled to an imineasurabie distance from the 
attainment of his wishes ; ivhcreas, had he been 
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contented to woo Nature more diffidently, he 
might in due time have attained his object. 

The superiority which the English race horses 
possess over Arabians, or horses of any other 
nations, is manifestly derived from their greater 
size, increased length of stride, and the just pro* 
portion of their limbs. The animals from whence 
they were derived some two centuries ago, and 
subsequently for many years, were not larger than 
the ordinary Arabs or foreign horses of the pre- 
sent day. The increase of size has evidently been 
the result of food, climate, and the selection of 
large and muscular animals for the procreation of 
the species. Marskc, the sire of Eclipse, was only 
fifteen hands high, and it appears very evident 
the horses of those days did not in general exceed 
that height. Unless the anatomical proportions 
of a horse are uniform, superiority cannot exist. 
Action must be obtained by a combination 
of |K)wcr8 and conformity in those limbs from 
which motion proceeds, in order to attain speed, 
and the faculty of endurance. Many of these 
parts ore so confpletely hidden from the eye, that 
it is quite impossible to judge of a horse's merits 
till he is tried. It is generally expected, and 
usually realised, that the ofipring partakes some 
of the features of the sire and some of the dam ; 
therefore, if a very huge horse be put to a small 
mare in the expectation of their producing a large 
foal, and that foal takes after its sire in the fore- 
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quarters, and its dam in the hinder ones, the exact* 
ness of anatomical proportions and symmetry must 
be lost, and the offspring will be comparatively 
worthless. Another very striking consideration 
presents itself, in the danger to which the mare is 
exposed at the period of giving birth to the foal. 
In case of mares being under-sized, but otherwise 
combining the important faculties of blood, sound- 
ness of constitution, symmetry, and temper, to 
justify their admission into the stud, — and there 
are many that come under this description, — it is 
far more advisable to endeavour to seek a remedy in 
good keep, and a medium-sized stallion, than by any 
attempt of forcing nature, by the presentation of 
an over-sized partner. For racing purposes 1 can- 
not advocate over-sized horses. Immensely large 
ones have, on all occasions, disappointed the hopes 
of their owners ; they have neither realisetl great 
superiority on the turf or in the stud. It is evi- 
dently much more difficult to obtain true sym- 
metry in over-sized than moderately-sized animals. 

If a man could succeed in breeding an enor- 
mously large horse with very exact proportions, 
he would no doubt obtain a prize ; but the chances 
against his doing that are enormous, and too great 
to justify the attempt 

There is a standi of excellence which regu- 
lates the stature of all animak : that exceeded or 
not attained, the acme of perfection must be want- 
ing. It is to a certain extent under the dominion 
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of food and climate. The usual standard of the 
Arab is from fourteen to fifteen hands ; that of 
the English race horse of the present day is from 
fifteen to sixteen hands. The cart or dray horse 
acquires a growth exceeding seventeen hands, but 
he rejoices in a very different kind of food to that 
which is destined to produce the firm texture of 
bone and muscle, the essential attributes of blood 
stock. 

Certain causes produce certain effects,” and 
it would be just as reasonable to suppose a man 
could breed race horses on the luxuriant herbage 
of the fenny districts and marshes, as that he could 
breed cart horses in the deserts of Arabia. The 
former would become loaded with flesh, the latter 
would melt away from the effects of the atmo- 
sphere, and starve from the scantiness of pasture. 
The difference in the texture of the bone of the 
thoroughbred horse and the cart horse is most 
extraordinary. Any one who will take the 
trouble to examine the cannon bone of the two 
varieties, wdll instantly detect the difference. 
That of the former is much harder, and more com- 
pact, and although smaller in circumference, when 
weighed against an equivalent length of the 
latter, will be found to be the heavier of the two. 
The bone of the cart horse is by far more porous, 
confirming the assertion, that a greater amount of 
power* is concentrated in a given bulk of the 
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blood horee^ than in a similar proportion of the 
cart horse. 

A long continuance of a horses services in 
training and racing, has on many occasions en- 
tailed a prejudicial effect when he has been con- 
signed to the stud ; indeed, few horses so treated 
have ever become very celebrated in the latter 
department. A horse or mare that has run a few 
races, only just sufficient to ascertain the respective 
goodness of each, their temper and soundness, are 
by far the most desirable for the purpose of pro- 
creating their species. We sometimes, though 
rarely, have instances where a horses of' no repute, 
and a marc of mean pretensions, produce a won- 
derful animal. In modern days we have an 
example in Hero, worthy of minute investigation, 
to show how blood may come to the rescue. His 
appearance may be thus described, — his head is 
lean but by no means luindsome, shoulders good, 
legs sufficiently so to pass muster, feet middling, 
body good, back ribs short, wide hips with plain 
quarters, by no means improved in R[if)eurance by 
a low set tail. The length from his hij) to his 
hock fully (X)rres[>ond8 with his shoulders, which 
may be considered a very essential |>oint His 
pedigree is as follows : — 13y Chesterfield, out of 
Grace Darling by Defence, her dam by Don 
Cossack out of Mistake by Waxy. By way of 
example it will be desirable to analyse this blood 
more minutely. 
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The MaU Line, The Female Line, 

Chesterfield was by Priam Defence was by Whalebone, 
out of Octaviana (the dam of oat of Defiance by Rabens ; 
Cmcifiz), by Octavian ; her dam, Little Folly by Highland 
dam by Shuttle oat of Zara, Fling — Harriet by Volunteer, 
by Delpini— Flora by King 
Fergus. 

Priam by Emilius out of Don Cossack by Haphaxard 
Cressida, by Whiskey; her out ofAldemey by Skyscraper; 
dam, Young Giantess, by Dio- her dam, Celia, by Volunteer 
med— Giantess by Matchcm j out of Sister to Pharamond by 
— Emilius by Orville, out of | Highflyer. 

Emily by Stamford ; her dam 
by Whiskey out of Grey Dori- 
mant, by Dorlmant. 

Orville by Beningborough, Mistake by W^axy out of 
out of Eveliua by Highflyer. Woodcot by Mentor— Rubens 
by Buzzard, dam by Alex- 
ander, grandam by Highflyer. 

Thus it will be seen he is descended from 
Penelope on both sides, — that is, through Whiskey 
and Whalebone, and in like manner from High- 
flyer. There are two strains of Whiskey in the 
male line, one in the female. One strain of High- 
flyer in the male line, and two in the female. 

Octaviana was nineteen years old when she 
produced Chesterfield, and twenty-one when she 
produced Crucifix. She bred thirteen foals pre- 
viously, none of which were first-rate either on the 
turf or in the stud. 

Cressida produced nothing good except Priam. 
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Emily bred nothing worthy of notice except 
Emilius. He was a good race horse and a good 
stallion ; and so was his sire Orville. 

Asa racer, the performances of Defiance were 
very moderate, but she produced some good colts, 
Dauntless, Dangerous (winner of the Derby), and 
Defence. It may be inferred from this, that the 
superiority of Hero is derived from the male pro- 
genitors, both in his paternal and maternal line ; 
but more conspicuously in the former, where we 
find Priam, Emilius, Orville, and Beningborough ; 
in the latter, Defence, Whalebone, and Itubens. 

Of Chesterfields performances, nothing can be 
said in his praise; he received a forfeit in a j)ro- 
duce stake at Newmarket, when in the possession 
of the noble Lord who bred him, and whose name 
he bore, after which he retired into South Woles, 
where he ran but once, and was beaten at Aber- 
ystwith by a very inferior filly, the projicrty of 
Mr. Pryse Pryse. 

In the stud he was even more obscure, never 
having the honour of an offspring to enrol his 
name as a sire in the Kacing Calendar, till Hero 
made his appearance; but Chesterfield dying before 
the colt came into notoriety, he alone remains to 
{perpetuate his race. The pretensions of Grace; 
Darling to racing fame are very moderate ; she ran 
many times, but only won four races, beating in- 
ferior animals. 
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It is a matter of opinion whether the offspring 
partakes most of the faculties and properties of 
the sire or dam. They no doubt participate in 
both, though from which they shall derive the 
greater amount of perfections it is difficult to 
determine. 

In some instances it may be observed that all 
the produce of certain mares partake of her pecu- 
liarities, while, on the other hand, some mares 
will throw foals whose characteristics follow their 
sire. And on some occasions peculiarities are 
traceable to grandsires, grandams, or even more 
remote kindred. These arc subjects which de- 
mand attention. The breeder who devotes most 
skill in the selection of suitable animals to breed 
from, will assuredly be more successful than one 
who leaves all to chance. 

There are some curious incidents connected 
with the history of other celebrated sires, which 
l)ear some analogy with that of Chesterfield. The 
Godolphin Arabian is said to have been purchased 
in Paris, where he had been drawing a cart. He 
was brought to England, and placed in the stud of 
Lord Ginlolphin, where he became the sire of 
Lath, a su])erior horse of his day ; this brought 
the Arabian into repute, and he bears the honour 
of being the founder of the best strain of blood we 
jKissess. Scpiirt, the sire of Marske, was con- 
demned to be bhot, and when on the vowX to the 
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kennel to meet his fate, a reprieve was granted at 
the intercession of the groom. He subsequently 
became the sire of Marske. The last-named 
horse was sold at Tattersall’s, after the death of 
Ilis lioyal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 
for a mere trifle to a farmer, who sold him 
again for twenty guineas. The Earl of Abingdon 
eventually became a purchaser at one thousand 
guineas, the horse’s renown being CwStablished by 
the performances of Ecri])sc, of whom Marske was 
the sire. Had Cliesterfield survived the glories of 
his son, there is every reason to 8Up[)09e he would 
have risen from his obscurity, and become one of 
the most fashionable horses of the day. 

Many breeders arc of opinion that tlic principle 
to be adopted, in order to obtain a first-rate colt, 
is that of sending a mare whose running has Ixien 
characterised by stoutness, to a horse famed for 
s[)ecd : whctlicr it can be laid down as an esta- 
blished rule is, |>erhap», questionable; but it is 
certainly desirable to breed from mares enjoying 
stout and healthy constitutions. If the relative 
symmetry of the sire and dam were more generally 
observed, it Avould no doubt be attended with 
success. It has already been suggested, that the 
most judicious course to pursue is that of seeking 
the remedy in a stallion for the defects wdiich 
exist in the female. It is again necessary to refer 
to that subject as one which must be qualified in 
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itg extent, for all extremes are bad. I am not 
aware of a single example of a very lengthy mare 
producing a good foal by a very short compact 
horse. Spectre was in some respects of that de- 
scription, and none of his stock could race. Here 
let me remark, I am confining my observations to 
blood stock only; for racing purposes a short 
animal is by no means desirable. The defects 
which may be obviated in one sex by the converse 
in (he other, arc legs and feet, shoulders, backs, 
loins, and hocks, but a great disparity of propor- 
tions (‘-annot reasonably be expected as conducive 
to symmetry in the progeny. There can bo no 
doubt but the most likely means of breeding colts 
that will command a high price when offbred for 
sale is accomplished by putting mares to stallions 
of high repute as stud horses; for, as with marcs, 
it di»C8 not follow that an untried stud-horse must 
lK*e(»mc the progenitor of a succession of first-rate 
foals, because^ he happens to have been a g(K)d 
runner himself ; and again, instances are not want- 
ing of horses that never evinced even moderate 
pretensions as racers, that have been very suc- 
cessful in the stud. This is a matter which 
no man can foretell ; it must be determined by 
experiments. 

To expatiate largely upon the question of here- 
ditary defects in stallions may be, in some degree, 
a loss of time ; not that they should be thought 
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lightly of — quite the reverse ; but there are so 
many persons who entertain different opinions 
respecting them, and who appear to be provided 
with ready made ” excuses on the instant any 
defect is mentioned to them of a pet stallion — one 
they may have set their minds upon, and who, in 
the warmth of their imagination, must be their 
lucky star, that it seems almost a hopeless endea- 
vour to convince them. One horse is objected to 
because he is a roarer, wdien his partisan wdll 
apologise for the malady, under the snpjKisition 
that it w'as the effect ot a severe attack of influ- 
enza. Anotlicr horse has eurby hocks ; for whieli 
an excuse iwS urged, that his fore legs and feet are 
so very gotKl. In a con% ersatioii lately with a 
veterinary surgeon, whose expericnee in such 
matters is certainly not surj)asse(l by any of the 
profession, 1 was in some measure startled by his 
declaration, that all stallions, when ])ut to the 
stud, lM‘came roarers. He enumerated a great 
many, several of wdiieh, I am bound to admit, 
were to all appearance so afflicted ; and I am not 
in a position to gainsay the truth of his assertion 
as regards others, for many horses so enqdoyed 
might be roarers without the knowledge even of 
their owners, their exertions not being of a nature 
calculated to exhibit the symptoms, unless a very 
(careful examination were made. At the same 
time it must be observed, that a horse not having 
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any exercise, and very fat, will frequently mani- 
fest symptoms of roaring, and so palpably, that 
good judges would j)088ibly pronounce him so 
affected, while, in fact, it is nothing but the re- 
sult of plethora, which, being removed, the sup- 
p 08 cd malady will disappear. I have known 
several instances of this kind in hunters ; hence, 
1 am induced to suppose that many stallions when 
loaded witli fat may give indications of being 
roarers without actually being so. Admitting 
that it may be the case, it certainly, in such in- 
stances, proceeds from want of exercise and over- 
abundance of fat. I had two horses which I rode 
with liounds, one four seasons, the other two. 
They were used in the stud during that time, and 
their pipes were as clear as possible. This much 
must be held in remembrance, — that certain 
horses arc very apt to entail the malady on their 
progeny. 

When once consigned to the stud, stallions 
very seldom enjoy any exercise beyond that which 
they can obtain in the box and the yard adjoining; 
thus they become an accumulation of fat, and so 
unruly that it is scarcely possible to manage them. 
That it would be more conducive to their health 
if they were led out every day, there can be no 
question. On this account, travelling stallions 
have greatly the advantage over those attached to 
a stud, the aristocracy of which forbids their 
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rambling, and, as it would appear also, the indul^ 
gence of salutary exercise. 

We now come to a very perplexing theorem, 
and a most important consideration — the fore 
legs. Unless they will bear work, the animal is 
doubtless of no value, either on the turf or for 
any other purpose ; but yet many of the very best 
race horses have had dreadfully bad fore legs, a 
failing which has, in many cases, been entailed on 
them by their ancestors. In very clever hands, 
horses with bad fore legs are often able to get 
over some great event ; and their services on the 
turf being expended, they still continue to be pro- 
fitable investments when consigned to the stud. 
As there are some few horses nearly, if not (juite, 
free from infirmities likely to be entailed on their 
progeny, it would surely be most prudent to se- 
lect them rather than encounter the great proba- 
bility of disaj)pointment. Hocks evincing any 
predisposition to curbs and s[)avin8, must on all 
occasions be looked upon with the greatest sus- 
picion. 

To describe precisely the shaj^c and make of a 
horse calculated to become the progenitor of first- 
rate racing stock is not readily done on paper; 
those of the most opposite character having been 
pre-eminently successful — Bay Middleton and 
Sir Hercules, for example. The former, a very 
lengthy horse, especially about his shoulders and 
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hind quarters ; hi^jh on his legs, with vast pro- 
pelling powers in his thighs ; wide, if not rather 
inclined to be ragged, about his hips, with droop- 
ing quarters. Sir Hercules, much lower in sta- 
ture, on short and good legs, with the most sym- 
metrically beautiful quarters, with as well-turned 
hips placed forward as I can remember on any 
horse ; his hind legs in the exact position calcu- 
lated when in action to enable him to get them 
well under his body. Touchstone may be de- 
scribed as a medium between the two, and I can 
scarcely imagine a more perfectly proportioned 
animal. 'Jlierc is a vast deal of the same blood 
ilowing through the veins of each of these stal- 
lions, which will be found on perusal of their re- 
spective pedigrees: — 

Huy Middleton is by Sultan, his dam, Cobweb, by Phan- 
tom i»ut ol' Filliigree, by Soothsayer, her dam, Web (si^ter 
to Wliak'boiu*) by Waxy, — Pfnelo|M’. Sultan by Selim out 
of Harehante by Willianwm's Ditto, by Walton. Selim 
was by Buzzard out of an Alexander mare. Walton, sire 
of ^^’illiamson's Ditto by Sir Peter. Phantom was also 
by \Vultoii. Soothsayer by Sorcerer, out of Golden Locks 
by Delpiiii. 

Sir Hercules is by Whalebone out of Peri, by Wanderer, 
her dam, Thalestris, by Alexander out of Itival by Sir 
Peter; and Wanderer by Gohanna out of Catherine by 
Woodj»ecker, the sire of Buzzard. Alexander was by 
Eclipse. 

Touchstone is by Camel out of Banter by Master Henry, 
her dam, Boadicea, by Alexander out of Brunette, by Ama- 
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rnnthus. Camel was by Whalebone, dam by Selim, out of 
Maiden by Sir Peter. Whalebone by Waxy out of Pene- 
lope. 

Thus it will be seen that each of the three arc 
lineally descended from Penelope; that the Sir 
Peter and Alexander blood flows in each of their 
veins, and the Buzzard blood in both Bay Mid- 
dleton and Touchstone, while Catherine, the great 
grand dam of Sir Hercules, being by Wood- 
pecker, the sire of Buzzard, the same strain is 
distinguishable through several gcuierations. 

Consanguinity, or as it is teehiiically expressed, 
breeding “ in and in,” has its advocates ; but near 
relationships cannot In? reconciled with propriety. 
After an interval of two or three generations it 
does not appear to be objectionable ; but a more 
close alliance cannot be recommended. In the 
early ages of racing it was resort(*d to in many 
instances, but there was not the diversity of blood 
which we now possess, and the argument then 
used, that it was better to breed from those nearly 
related, provided the blood was good, than resort 
to that which was inferior, for the purposcj of 
avoiding consanguinity, is not applicable at the 
present period. In illustration of this it may be 
observed, that Rachel, the dam of the celebrated 
High-Flyer, was bred incestuously. She wa.s by 
Blank, her dam by Kegulus, both of which horses 
were by tlie Godolphin Arabian. This example, 
r 4 
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although it serves to show how far it succeeded 
under peculiar circumstances, is not introduced as 
a recommendation to be followed up even as an 
experiment when there is so much excellent blood 
available which is not so closely related. 

The idea of introducing Arabian blood into the 
stud for racing purposes would, I feel assured, be 
treated by every practical and experienced breeder 
with contempt ; and I only venture to mention 
the subject in order to point out some of the most 
ostensible reasons why the attempt would be fol- 
lowed with disappointment. In the first place, 
the breed of race horses in this kingdom is far 
superior to tlie Arabians or other foreign horses 
brought to England at the present period. The 
casuist may remark, that our blood was originally 
derived from those sources. The reply to which 
is obvious. They have taken kindly to the soil, 
the climate, and the treatment ; hence the present 
breed of horses Is superior. For riding horses, 
however, it is quite another affair, as the Arabian 
will give that style of action so universally sought 
after, and the produce of an Arabian with a really 
gO(Kl shaped marc possessing sufficient bone, not 
too large, with iiuKleratc length and width, is as 
likely to realise a remunerative price in London 
as almost any other kind of horse. The only ob- 
jection that I am aware of is, the fiict of these 
foreign horses not being naturalised to this cli- 
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mate; for practical and observant breeders arc 
aware, with cattle and sheep, that those thrive 
best which have been for a series of generations 
located in the same district. This is, no doubt, 
applicable to the equine tribe, and hence another 
reason why a cross with the Arabian is unsuc- 
cessful for racing. 

In breeding hunters or carriage horses the se- 
lection of stallions may be less important than for 
the turf ; at all events, different qualities are re- 
quired. Symmetry is of far greater consequence 
than blood, good sound legs and feet, than speed, 
lofty action more to be coveted than length of 
stride ; colour and temper also comes under the 
category of desiderata. When the fashion pre- 
vailed of running half-bred horses, it was dis- 
covered that those were most superior which had 
the stain on the marc’s side, — in other words, that 
the sire should be thoroughbred ; the same prin- 
ciple holds good with hunters, for at the f»acc 
they are now required to go, every event calcu- 
lated to furnish them with endurance must be re- 
sorted to in order to render them valuable ; and 
as the worth of a horse is enhanced if he shows 
properties adapted for steeple-chasing, that must 
be another motive fur attention to such qualifi- 
cations. 

The question what constitutes the title to the 
term thoroughbred, as applied to the horse, can 
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only be answered to this effect. He is one whose 
genealogy can be traced in the Stud Book, or 
whose sire or dam is an accredited Arabian or 
horse of Eastern origin, represented as being of 
the pure blood of the country from whence lie 
was imported. Any attempt to dive into the 
mysteries in which the origin of the thorough- 
bred horse is enveloped would be superfluous. 
The errors as to data or periods when certain 
horses are stated by some ancient authors to have 
existed, arc so numerous as to leave the reader in 
much perplexity. Writers of a later date have 
endeavoured to explain these discrepancies, in 
doing which they have fallen into mistakes cal- 
culated to increase the confusion. One example, 
which I lately saw in print, may suffice as an 
illustration. “ Vixen, by the Helmesley Turk, out 
of Dodsworth’s dam, a barb imported in the time 
of Charles II.,'’ some time between the years 1660 
and 1685, is stated, in the publication alluded to, 
to be the dam of the celebrated Careless. The 
Stud Book informs us that Careless was foaled in 
1751, a period comprising from ninety-one to 
sixty-six years after the above date. Careless 
was by Regulus, who was foaled in 1739, out of 
Silvertail by Whitenose, her dam by Rattle, out 
of the Old Child mare. The Old Child mare by 
Sir T. Gresley’s Arabian, out of Vixen, Therefore 
Vixen was the great great grand dam of Careless. 
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As lord of his species, the stallion has generally 
assigned to his use a most capacious dwelling — a 
box of large dimensions ; but provided he has a 
strongly fenced paddock of ample size, there ap- 
pears no absolute necessity for his box being 
much if any larger than those occupied by mares. 
Brick and mortar is unquestionably the most se- 
cure fence. The doors, mangers, and all such 
like fittings, should be of the most substantial 
form and material, every part of which available 
to liis teeth should be well secured with iron. 
Idleness, the parent of mischief with the horse as 
with the human S|iecie8, is almost certain to en- 
gender a habit of some kind ; and to while away 
the time, nibbling the manger wdll very probably 
terminate in crib-biting, unless the ])roj)ensity is 
met by a salutary oppo8itit>n. The domicile of 
the stallions should, on many accounts, be so 
situated as to be at a distance from the buildings 
and paddocks occujaed by the marcs, otherwise 
the excitement may occasion inconvenience to 
both sexes. 

Whether for racing, or for other purposes, a stal- 
lion should possess a faultless pedigree, and his 
good looks should bear the stamp of “ title” in his 
ancestors and in himself; power and action are 
qualifications which should never be overlooked, 
and, as a test of soundness and constitution, a 
horse that has finished his racing career without 
failing in his limbs is undoubtedly to be preferred. 
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CHAP. V. 

TREATMENT OT MAKES IN FOAL AND WITH FOAL, 

Period of Foaling. — Pcneiicial Effects of Warm Weather. — 
Spring Grass. — Evil Effects of Catarrhal Affections. — Late 
Foals. — Preparations for Mares about to Foal. — Litter. — 
Water. — Anecdote. — Term of Gestation. — Attentions at the 
Time of Foaling. — Indications. — Assistance. — The Foal. — 
Treatment of Mare and Foal. — Precaution against Wet. — 
The State of the Bowels. — Lard, as a Laxative. — Relaxation 
of the Bowels — Cause thereof. — (\)m to Foals. — Worms, 
Remedies against. — Foals’ Feet — require Moisture during Dry 
Seasons. — Handling the Feet of Foals. — Tar Ointment. — 
Weaning, and preparatory Management. — Secure Apartments 
imperative.— Objection to putting two Foals in one Place. — 
Examination of Mares. 

The period when mares are to foal, and the 
management calculated to regulate that event at 
the most seasonable time of the year, demand con- 
siderable attention. Very important objections 
present themselves against foals being brought 
forth too early in the year, powerfully counter- 
acting the advantages which may be anticipated 
from a few weeks’ superiority in jioint of age, with 
such as are destined for the turf ; with those of 
any other class, I presume there can be but one 
opinion on the subject, and that the months of 
March, April, and May, would be considered the 
most favourable periods. In this cold and vari- 
able climatCj a foal that comes into life in January 
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has usually an inclement temperature to contend 
against, in all probability during seveml weeks, 
which no artificial means can obviate, during that 
month and the succeeding one. Very frequently 
also in March there is not one day when the 
atmosphere is sufficiently warm to sanction a mare 
and her delicate foal being released from their box ; 
tlicy must, therefore, be housed till the weather is 
propitious. For the purpose of supplying a copious 
flow of milk, no other kind of food is comparable 
with the green herbage of spring ; not that I am 
about to proj>ose the indiscriminate use of it to 
excess, unaccompanied with corn and, on many 
occasions, a portion of hay ; but a certain quantity 
is almost essential to the secretion of milk in ample 
quantities. The fine warm genial we«athcr con- 
ducive to the production of focnl calculated to pro- 
mote the growth and strength of foals seldom 
visits this country till the month of April : there 
are no artificial substances that we can select 
equivalent to the bounteous herbage which Nature 
provides at this season. All, therefore, that can 
be offered previously to the appearance of the 
spring grass, for the support of a mare and her 
precocious offspring, must be regarded only as a 
succedaneum, capable of sustaining life, but not of 
a quality adapted by its suitable properties to 
give the young animal that start on its first intro- 
duction to this world most essential to its future 
welfare. When these delicate creatures sustain a 
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check to their growth at so early an age, much 
time and care is required to overcome the evil; 
and sometimes the effect is so great on the consti- 
tution, that they never attain vigorous health and 
powerful development. It frequently happens 
that a yearling evinces debility, weakness, un- 
thriftiness, weediness, and various ailments, al- 
though the sire and dam, and their other family 
in general, may be robust and promising. No 
apparent cause may indicate the reason why the 
yearling should not prosper ; yet, in all probiibilit}", 
a careful investigation of past events would trace 
the infirmity to some ostensible cause, such as a 
cold or a check to the young animafs growtli, 
resulting from want of appropriate food. To 
obviate these misadventures, much circumspection 
is requisite in the management of a stud. 

Under all circumstances, the months of March 
and April, extending the term from the last week 
in February to the first week in May, is the most 
favourable period for mares to drop their foals; 
they will also bring forth in the ensuing season 
during a desirable time, and the young creatures 
will enjoy, when it is most acceptable to them, the 
invigorating influence of the sun’s genial rays, of 
no slight importance to their health. No one can 
have watched the progress which a weakly foal 
makes during a few days of sunshine, in April or 
May, without admitting this fact. 

There are, nevertheless, still greater objections 
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to foals being produced very late in the summer, 
as they have not time to gain strength ere winter 
sets in. The autumn is also an unfavourable 
season for the equine tribe, for they then change 
their coats, during which event good nourishing 
keep and warmth are of vast importance. Besides 
all this, a thoroughbred foal intended to run at 
two years old, if foaled late has manifestly a dis- 
advantage to contend against when opposed to 
others having some months’ superiority of age. 
The intermediate period is unquestionably to be 
preferred; the beneficial results that might be 
anticipated from two months’ additional growth 
are more than counterbalanced by the effects of 
an inclement atmosphere, and the want of suitable 
food for the dam. 

Where convenient places arc provided for nuiros 
to foal in, no prejiarations* are necessary beyond 
bavins them in readiness; but if such buildings 

O' o 

arc not at command, the box or hovel which the 
mare occupies, if sufficiently spacious, may suffice ; 
otherwise a bay in a spare barn is on all occasions 
a suitable lying-in hospital, providing it is made 
secure from currents of air or draughts, which, in 
most cases, may be readily done. A place so 
sheltered, roomy, and well ventilated, is generally 
available in country }»laces for the short time it 
can be required for this purpose; and when the 
ceremony is over, the mare and her produce, if 
the place is wanted for the accommodation of 
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others, may be removed to her usual habitation, 
should that have been considered not sufficiently 
roomy for the occasion. Whatever place may be 
selected for a mare to foal in, it should be pro- 
perly protected with dry litter, so as to present a 
nice level and soft surface, not too thick ; but, 
just at the time^ a mare is expected to drop her 
foal, it should never, on any account, be replen- 
ished with new straw, which mares are very apt 
to devour greedily, and thereby distend themselves 
to a dangerous extent. A sort of morbid appetite 
for food and water frequently prevails at this 
crisis, which dictates that caution should be ob- 
served in keeping those things away from them 
which arc calculated to do them harm. Should 
it be necessary to replenish the litter, it is better 
to take a portion of some that is sufficiently dry 
and clean from other fcorses, to whom new stnxw, 
xvith which their complement is made up, cannot 
be productive of injury. The circumstance above 
mentioned points out the propriety of giving food 
as well as water in small quantities to mares when 
they arc expected to foal. Water should be sup- 
plied in moderation three times a day. Having 
fresh on my memory a fatal event which occurred 
in a breeding stud in consequence of this over- 
sight, I cannot do better than state the circum- 
stance : — It was the custom to allow the mares 
to run out of their boxes night and morning to 
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water at a pond^ to drink ad libitum. A mare 
drank to excess ; in a short time afterwards she 
was taken in labour, and to all appearance gave 
birth to her foal very favourably ; but immediately 
after it was evident she was in great pain ; and in 
less than an hour she was dead. On opening her, 
it was discovered she had ruptured one of the 
intestines, which were much distended with food. 

The time when a marc ought to foal being 
punctually registered, will afford some indication 
when the event may take place ; but that must not 
be relied upon as an infallible criterion — some 
mares will foal before, others will go beyond their 
time. The same mares will vary in the term of 
gestation in different years. It is a prevailing 
opinion that mares go longer with colt than filly 
foals, but that does not always prove correct. I 
had a mare that invariably went from twelve to 
sixteen days after her time ; she bred eight foals, 
all of which vrere fillies. At least a fortnight 
before a mare is expected to foal preparations 
should be made, and every requisite kept in readi* 
ness. She should undergo frequent examinations ; 
and as the time approaches, a visit every second 
hour ought to be made, not omitting such atten- 
tion two or three times during the night. Mares 
may not require any immediate assistance — nine 
times out of ten they will not — but yet it 
a 
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happen that timely attention will save the life of 
a valuable mare and her produce. 

The appearance of a waxy substance on the 
teats is one of the indications by which the ap- 
proaching time for foaling is generally recognised. 
Many mares will evince that symptom a fortnight 
or more beforehand, and others will scarcely afford 
any such notice ; sometimes it will appear profuse 
and nearly di8aj)pear again. The most unequi- 
vocal criterion is the sinking or dilation of the 
muscles on each side of the root of the tail, occa- 
sioned by the expansion of the joints, an effort of 
Nature to render more easy the act of parturition. 

Want of attention and watchfulness at this 
particular crisis has been the cause of many a 
valuable foal being lost or injured in its birth. 
When a foal presents itself in an unfavourable 
position, assistance should be promptly obtained 
from some person who has had experience in such 
cases. It seldom happens that grooms or attend- 
ants are engaged to take charge of large and 
valuable studs who have not acquired some know- 
ledge of this portion of their duty ; but in small 
establishments, which may not be so provided for, 
recourse must be immediately had to the assist- 
ance of a competent person — more especially of 
a veterinary surgeon, who possesses a knowledge 
of anatomy. In the event of such assistance 
not being procurable, recourse may be had to 
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the services of an experienced shepherd or cow- 
man, many of whom are, from extensive practice, 
well versed in the treatment of animals in such 
cases. 

Soon after a mare is delivered of her foal, she 
usually commences cleaning it, by licking it all 
over with licr tongue, in which operation she must 
not be disturbed or interfered with. During this 
process it is advisable to watch the progress of the 
after-birth, which wdll sometimes return — an event 
creating much trouble ; and, when it docs happen, 
frequently occasioning the loss of the mare. 
It may in most cases be prevented, if, as soon as 
it IB perceived to be in the act of receding, an 
attempt be made gently to oppose that action. 
With the most exquisite tenderness and the ut- 
most patience, the operator may thus in time draw 
it away ; or rather, when, by that means, the half 
of it has come away, he may leave it to the course 
of Nature, which will generally be sufficient, still 
carefully watching that it docs not again recede, 
in which case gentle manual assistance must be 
continued. There is, however, seldom any occa- 
sion to interfere in this part of the ceremony 
(though it is always advisable to watch the 
progress) till after the mare has cleaned her foal, 
when she should have a bucket of warm linseed 
gruel and a bran mash offered to her. As soon as 
the after-birth has fallen from her, it must be 
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carried away ; and she should be suffered to re** 
main as quiet as possible. 

A little attention may be on some occasions 
necessary, especially with a weakly foal, to get it 
to suck ; and though it should not be disregarded, 
it seems scarcely necessary to direct how this 
instinctive act of the young animal is to be fos- 
tered. The first impulse of the foal is an endea- 
vour to stand upon its legs, in which attempt it 
meets with frequent disappointments. If weakly, 
it may scarcely be able to succeed without assist- 
ance, when the invigorating effects of the first 
drops of milk which it receives are wonderful. 
Although much watchfulness and attention is 
necessary from the time a mare is expected to foal, 
during the whole of this crisis, unnecessary intru- 
sion should be avoided. Many mares are exceed- 
ingly annoyed by it; and being flurried, will 
sometimes accidentally injure their foals by tread- 
ing on them. 

The time of year, and the state of the weather, 
must determine the propriety of turning the mare 
and her foal into a paddock, or open court, where 
they can enjoy the invigorating influence of fresh 
air and the rays of the sun. Under favourable 
circumstances the sooner this can be done the 
better,— that is, when the foal can stand well on its 
legs, and the dam is not an invalid from cold, (ft 
any accidental cause. An hour or two, during an 
interval when the genial gleams of sunshine per- 
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mit, will produce an effect upon the young animal 
truly surprising. I have often seen a weakly foal 
BO wonderfully restored by this bountiful influence 
of Nature, that it would scarcely be supposed that 
some magical power had not been exerted. Here 
it is necessary to urge the importance of adopt- 
ing the utmost caution not to allow them to be 
exposed to wet, not even a shower of rain, on 
any account whatever. At any future period 
likewise the utmost attention is necessary to guard 

i roung stock from getting wet across the back and 
oins. 

The woolly texture of the coat of a foal is of 
such a nature, that when once it becomes wet 
through, it is some time ere it gets dry again. 
There may be some persons who conceive this to 
be a species of unnecessary caution, and that 
under the impression of bringing up their stock 
more hardy they should be exposed to the casual 
vicissitudes of weather. A greater error cannot 
be committed. I can only remark that a state 
bordering on disease is not calculated to promote 
a robust constitution. A catarrhal affection, or 
cold, let it affect what part it may, is a disorder 
that should never be thought lightly of; fre- 
quently repeated, it becomes constitutional : thus, 
if the head, the glands, and the throat are attacked, 
they fall into an unhealthy state, and, when the 
strangles makes its appearance, it in all pro* 
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babilitj issues in a decided case of roaring. To 
rear stock that shall be hardy and robust, every 
event likely to produce disease, however trifling 
it may be in itself, should be carefully avoided. 

The state of the bowels of foals demands par- 
ticular attention. Constipation sometimes inter- 
venes a day or two after they are foaled, and, if 
neglected, may assume such an obstinate character 
as to defy all remedies. A little care, and the 
administration of a clyster in due time, will 
almost always prove effectual. As foals increase 
in age, similar caution is necessary. A kind of 
constitutional constipation wdll sometimes show 
itself, which may generally be relieved by regu- 
lating the diet of the mother, giving her a plentiful 
supply of bran mashes, with linseed, and such suc- 
culent food as the season affords. More benefit is 
to be derived from the judicious change of food 
than is generally supposed, or, at all events, acted 
upon. 

As the most safe, effectual, and convenient 
laxative that can possibly be given to horses of all 
ages, and of all classes, lard bears the preference 
when a remedy more active than a change of food 
is required; it should therefore always be kept 
in readiness in every establishment of horses, and 
although that is very good which is preserved in 
the ordinary way for household purposes, where 
there are a number of horses kept, it is desirable 
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to have a quantity prepared for the exclusive use 
of the stable department, according to the follow^ 
ing directions. 

Take any quantity from the leaf of a pig ; cut it into 
small pieces ; put it into a vessel over the fire, and, as 
it melts, pour it off. To every pound of the lard add, 
while in a liquid state, camphor, in powder, two drachms. 
Stir it well, and run it into bladders or jars to preserve 
it from the air : keep it in a cool place. Thus prepared 
it will be good for two years. 

From half a pound to a pound may be given to 
a full grown horse, whenever such a remedy may 
be necessary ; and it may also be given to foals 
with safety at any age, regulating tlie quantity 
according to circumstances, and the strength of 
the animal. Being kept in a cool place it may be 
cut out in the form and size of a ball, and wrapped 
in paper in the usual way. 

Diarrhoea, or relaxation of the bowels, is more 
frequently a source of trouble with foals than 
constipation. It seems scarcely necessary to re- 
mark that food of an opposite nature to that 
recommended for constipation is to be resorted to 
aa the remedy. A quartern to two quarterns of 
bruised barley given to the mare daily will fre- 
quently set the matter to rights in a very short 
time. It generally proceeds from the food with 
which the mare is supplied; a change, therefore, is 
advisable. Sometimes the green food being cut 
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when wet, will produce it ; for which reason I have 
suggested the propriety, when rainy weather pre- 
vails, of having it cut the day before it is used, 
and spread in a dry place. The first consideration 
in these cases is to endeavour to trace the origin 
of the evil ; with a little attention it may gene- 
rally be accomplished : if that cannot be accounted 
for, the purging in all probability proceeds from 
acidity in the stomach of the foal, which will 
require some of the medicines usually had recourse 
to in such cases; the most simple and efficacious 
of which is carbonate of soda, in doses of half a 
drachm, to be given in a small quantity of mash 
twice a day. 

Foals will begin to eat corn at a very early age ; 
they will learn it from their mothers ; but the 
latter are sometimes so greedy and selfish as to 
drive their offspring from the manger, more espe- 
cially as the foals grow up. The inclination 
which the young animal evinces for com should be 
fostered by every practicable means, especially 
when it has attained the age of two or three 
months. If the dam is resolutely opposed to this 
measure, it will be desirable that she should be 
tied up, or secured at a distance from the manger, 
till her foal has partaken of as much com as be 
may be inclined to eat. 

Worms will be sometimes found to annoy foals 
exceedingly when they have attained the >ige of 
three or four months, or even earlier. To enter 
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into an inquiry concerning the generation and 
means whereby these parasites enter the stomach 
of the horse, would occupy much time probably 
without affording equivalent satisfaction, as there 
are doubtless a variety of circumstances under 
which they are engendered. Observation would 
lead to the conviction that the grass from some 
particular fields is predisposed to the production of 
these insects, and that the stock, when partaking 
of such grass, are more subject to be troubled with 
the intruders than when fed with the produce of 
other land. It must therefore be inferred that the 
larvae of certain species of worms are deposited on 
the grass. Horses arc much more likely to be 
troubled with these insects when turned out to eat 
the grass, than when it is cut and brought to 
them. When it is decided that the herbage from 
any particular field has this prejudicial effect, it 
will be advisable to top dress it with lime or agri- 
cultural salt; either of wdiich applications may 
be used with good effect on land from which food 
is raised for the consumption of horses. The lime 
should be spread alone in the spring, or at all 
events when the grass is short, and it should be 
recently procured from the kiln. Salt requires 
to be mixed with earth, and in cither case the 
spreading must be performed at a period when 
the immediate use of the food can be dispensed 
with for a term of at least five or six weeks. 

The indications of the existence of worms in 
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the stomach of foals, and the treatment best cal- 
culated to destroy them will be found under a 
distinct section, at page 150 . 

The feet of foals very seldom receive the care 
and the frequent inspection so essentially neces- 
sary to their future perfection of form and sound- 
ness, and from want of which so many imperfectly 
formed, defective, unhealthy feet perplex the 
trainer of the race horse, and the proprietor of 
those of other classes, — often rendering the value 
of an otherwise good animal very trifling. With 
attentive care, and judicious management from 
infancy, the foot may be induced to assume almost 
any form that is desired. 

When foals are turned out in very dry paddocks, 
more especially in dry seasons, the feet, unless 
properly attended to, will not grow with sufficient 
luxuriance ; for this there is an effective remedy. 
On the other hand, during very wet weather, on 
wet soils, they may be induced to grow too fast, and 
assume a bad formation — becoming thin and flat. 
Here it must be observed that very much of the 
foot, that is, the texture of the horn or crust, frog, 
and sole, depends upon the soil on which the foal is 
reared. 

It is very easy to introduce artificial means of 
presenting a sufficiency of moisture to promote 
their healthy growth and development A couple 
of barrowfuls of clay or soil retentive of moisture 
may be deposited in a part of the yard or paddock 
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where the manger or receptacle for food is placed, 
80 that the inmates will stand in it during the 
time of feeding; this must be kept soft with 
water, when moisture is required ; a little common 
salt may be occasionally sprinkled on it with good 
effect. In many cases the clay may be dispensed 
with merely by throwing water on the spot where 
the horses stand to feed — that is, unless the soil 
is very sandy and dry. 

Proper attention to the appearance of the feet 
will dictate the treatment they require. Many 
defects of those parts, which are observable in the 
parents, and which may, in some degree, be de- 
nominated as hereditary, can doubtless be im- 
proved to a certain extent in the offspring. It is 
very desirable tliat a foal should, at an early age, 
be accustomed to liave his legs handled ; and, by 
degrees, he will, without being alarmed, suffer his 
feet to be taken up ; when, if any little ragged or 
uneven portions present themselves, they may be 
removed with a drawing knife. Many sandcracks 
in embryo may thus be avoided, which, if once 
permitted to establish themselves, are accompanied 
with considerable trouble and inconvenience. 
When a brittle condition of the hoof prevails, 
the foot should be dressed two or three times a 
week with tar ointment ; and the subject induced 
frequently to stand in wet clay. The following 
will be found an effectual composition : — 
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Tae Ointment. 

Lard or Tallow - - - - 2 lbs. 

Tar - - - - - - 1 lb. 

Treacle - • - - - - Jib. 

To be melted together, well stirred, and applied warm on 
the soles^ and hoofs. 

Inequalities in the growth of the foot often 
require attention. If neglected, it will sometimes 
happen that the foot of a foal is broken on one side ; 
consequently a greater portion of the weight of 
the animal is thrown on that side ; and if it con- 
tinues to be worn down, or is again broken, the 
uneven bearing causes the leg to grow crooked ; 
this will often occasion a horse to turn the toe 
of one foot in or out, more than the other, ac- 
cording as it is the inside or outside of the foot 
which has been reduced or broken away. In 
fact, the form of the leg is capable of much 
alteration by attention to that part of the animal 
while in a growing state ; but as this treatment 
is seldom found necessary till the young animal 
comes under the denomination of a Yearling, the 
subject will be found more copiously discussed 
under that head. 

The period at which foals may be most advan- 
tageously weaned is determined by a variety of 
circumstances ; as, for example, the quantity and 
quality of milk which the mare affords, her consti- 
tution and condition, and the question of her 
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being again in foal. When a deficiency of imlk 
is apparent the young animal cannot gain much 
benefit from a lengthened companionship with its 
mother, while the latter may be considerably 
reduced in her condition; and, when the milk is 
abundant, the postponement of the weaning-time 
may be advantageous to both. Mares whose con- 
stitutions are weakly and delicate, and those which 
have experienced illness, will not impart much 
that is desirable to their progeny ; with such, an 
early separation may be advocated. If they be 
low in condition, they will, of course, be relieved 
by having their foals taken away at an early 
season. Also, if a mare is early in foal, it is 
obviously not desirable to permit her last-bom to 
remain late at her foot. The age of a foal will 
likewise be a most important criterion to regulate 
the determination. Under ordinary circumstances 
the most favourable time for weaning foals is 
during the month of September, making the dis- 
tinction between those which are dropped early in 
the season, and those which are late, assigning to 
them relative periods in the month, and being 
guided also by circumstances already mentioned. 

A few weeks before the time for weaning has 
arrived a small head-collar should be put on each 
foal, and it should be made with a strap about 
eighteen inches long, by which the young animal 
may be held and occasionally led about, as a sort 
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of preliminary exercise of education. This will 
occupy some little time and occasion some trouble; 
but it will be fully compensated for in case of any 
illness or accident ; hence, it cannot prudently be 
dispensed with. 

Secure and convenient boxes are imperatively 
necessary for the accommodation of foals when 
they are weaned ; if situated at such a distance 
from similar places assigned to the mares, that 
they cannot hear each other, the quietude of both 
will be the better provided for. No half-doors or 
windows can be tolerated through which they 
might be tempted to endeavour to force their 
way, and care is always necessary to avoid their 
rushing through doorways when opened for the 
purpose of egress and ingress. 

The practice is very common of assigning one 
box to the accommodation of two foals, of course, 
of the same sex, under the impression that by such 
an arrangement they are better reconciled to the 
estrangement from their dam, which is no doubt 
correct ; but there is an objection to this custom, 
by no means compensated for by any advantage 
of that nature. It is this ; one foal is certain to 
obtain the mastery over the other, and; being 
constantly harassed and driven about, the under^ 
ling never thrives equally with its bolder com- 
panion; moreover, and which is of still greater 
importance, being driven from the manger at 
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feeding-time, the weakly animal does not obtain 
the intended allowance of corn, though its feeble- 
ness should plead for an additional portion. The 
only circumstance that can reconcile us to this 
custom is want of sufficient accommodation, in 
which case two mangers should be provided, as 
far apart as possible, so that each foal may be 
more regularly and equally fed ; nevertheless, the 
master foal, having consumed its corn first, will 
be very likely to exhibit its tyranny, by driving 
away its companion, and picking up all the 
crumbs that may be left; in which case the 
former should be racked up. 

Marcs should be examined after their foals 
have been taken from them, to ascertain the con- 
dition of those vessels in which their milk is 
secreted ; when there is an abundant supply, 
means must be adopted to diminish the secretion, 
and absorb that wliich may be dejmsited. Blood 
mares, however, are seldom inconvenienced with 
a superabundance of milk at any time, especially 
at this crisis, more particularly if they have been 
judiciously restricted in the kind of their food for 
a few days previously to their foals being taken 
from them, at which season old hay is the most 
proper aliment. It may be necessary to draw off 
a small quantity of the milk once a day in the 
event of the vessels apjH’aring to be distended, 
but that should only be done to an extent suf- 
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ficient to relieve the animal from inconvenience. 
Goose-grease and brandy, or any other spirit, in 
equal portions, may be rubbed on the part with 
good eflfeet, provided the milk exhibits symptoms 
of depositing itself, and the udder is thereby in a 
state of tension. Becourse may also be had to 
bleeding, if the condition of the mare and 
attendant symptoms indicate the necessity. Till 
the secretion of milk has thoroughly subsided, dry 
food, that is hay and corn, in restricted quantities, 
is most proper. 
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Although a mare may not yield much milk at 
the time of her foal being taken from her, yet 
that which she does give is of a very nutritious 
quality, provided she is in good health ; the 
loss must, consequently, take effect upon her off- 
spring ; hence good keep is essential at this 
crisis. Robust foals will consume nearly, if not 
quite, two quarterns of oats daily, up to whicli 
quantity they should not be restricted. The hay 
they will require is but trifling in amount. Bran 
mashes are of course to be included in their 
dietary, twice or three times a week, according to 
the state of their bowels ; and I would earnestly 
recommend that linseed gruel should be given as 
H 
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their ordinary drink, at all events, through the 
first winter, whether it be given afterwards or 
not: I have seen the most marked advantages 
from the use of it. So small a quantity of linseed 
is sufficient for the purpose, that the trifling 
addition of expense incurred is not worthy of 
consideration, compared with the benefit the 
young stock will experience ; in fact, the trouble 
occasioned by the preparation of it, is a point 
more to be considered than the intrinsic cost of 
the seed. 

Carrots for horses of all ages are used in some 
establishments without discrimination ; but from 
the effects which I have witnessed from these 
esculents I cannot sanction them. My attention 
was first drawn to the mischief produced from 
carrots, by a very celebrated trainer, who showed 
me some yearlings which had been sent to him by 
one of his employers : they had been well kept, but 
there were slight symptoms of eruptive blotches 
or spots on their skins, which increased as they 
were put forward in their work, requiring much 
care to eradicate. He told me he invariably 
found this to be the case with all horses which 
had been supplied with them to any extent. 
This led me to investigate the matter ; and sub- 
sequent observation has convinced me that the 
trainer’s opinion is quite correct Swede turnips 
or parsnips are far superior, and may be given to 
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foals In small quantities for the sake of change of 
diet. There are, however, some weakly animals 
to whom nothing of the kind is suitable. It is 
therefore highly important to ascertain the con- 
stitution of each individual as early as possible. 
A foal that has exhibited habitual or consti- 
tutional relaxation while with its mother, could 
scarcely be expected to thrive afterwards upon 
food of a succulent nature. The indications of 
unthriftiness, by the appearance of the coat, de- 
ficiency of appetite, want of muscle, and the 
absence of that gaiety and spirit which healthy 
young creatures arc wont to evince, particularly 
when at liberty in a paddock, will readily operate 
as a warning to an attentive observer that some- 
thing must be wrong; he will, therefore, en- 
deavour to discover the cause of the evil ; and 
will generally find that a judicious change of 
diet will effect every thing that is necessary. 

The state of the bowels, that is to say, the in- 
formation which may be obtained from the ap- 
pearance of the evacuations, will frequently sug- 
gest the most suitable change of food for the 
establishment of health ; for at any rate, an altera- 
tion should be made. In some cases a small 
quantity of split beans may be given to young 
stock, especially such as are of a weakly washy 
character, with good effect; though, I muiBt confess, 
1 cannot recommend them as a general diet 
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for any horses^ unless they are in strong work, or 
a tonic is required. Their effects should be care- 
fully watched. 

A few days must be suffered to elapse after the 
foals are taken from the mares before they are let 
out into their respective paddocks, in order that 
they may become reconciled to the separation. 
Their enlargement, at first, need not exceed an 
hour or two, during which period it will be de- 
sirable to keep a watch over them that they do 
not get into mischief. Foals that have been ac- 
customed to kind and familiar treatment from the 
time of their birth, will on this occasion give far 
less trouble than those which have been allowed 
to run in a comparatively wild state. The former 
will be readily recalled to the house when re- 
quired, the latter will often cause much diffi- 
culty. 

The custom adopted by some few persons of at- 
tempting to rear racing stock constantly confined 
in hovels or loose boxes from the period of their 
being weaned, is too preposterous to admit of an 
argument. When the weather is favourable, foals 
should at this age be permitted to enjoy the range 
of their paddock or yard from ten or eleven 
o’clock in the morning till four in the afternoon, 
that is to say, from October till April or May, 
when fine weather and length of days will permit 
a more extensive term for exercise in the open 
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air ; an indulgence which they hiul with delight, 
and which is essential to their health as well as to 
the full development of their bodies. 

I have already noticed the danger to be appre- 
hended from a foal getting his back wet ; but the 
subject is so important as to call Tor a few ad- 
ditional remarks. 

The first question to be determined, is this : — 
Is robust health, or a state bordering upon in- 
disposition, the most likely to constitute an animal 
which, having arrived at maturity, may be ex- 
pected to be in possession of its physical powers in 
their utmost development ? 

With the full assurance that the former alter- 
native will be approved, the next inquiry arises, 
What course of treatment is best calculated to 
obtain robust health, and what is likely to cause 
indisposition ? 

Upon the practice of rearing foals in confine- 
ment, a few words only will suffice. Unaccus- 
tomed to the free exercise of their limbs, no animal 
can generate in its growth that volume of muscle 
provided by nature for the purpose of giving 
them energetic motion. Deprived of the means 
of exercise, neither muscles, sinews, nor joints 
acquire that texture so important in race horses, 
and, in fact, those of every other class ; a certain 
portion of exercise and pure air is also essential 
to the promotion of digestion. The consequence 
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iS| that animals that have been reared in a pou* 
live state of confinement give way in their 
joints or sinews very soon after they are put into 
training, unless a great length of time be allowed 
to prepare them for the ordeal, and even then, 
they very rarely stand their work satisfactorily* 
The hothouse treatment to which they have been 
accustomed renders their frames and constitutions 
incapable of enduring any kind of labour. To 
establish vigorous health, every animal requires 
exercise in proportion to its age; this we find 
nature renders imperative with those which are 
not kept in a state of domestication, in the 
necessity which exists of their roaming about in 
search of food. It is in those cases regulated by 
age, and increases as the animals arrive at matu- 
rity. Take, for example, the horse, which is 
reared in the wild mountainous districts of Wales, 
approaching, in the nearest degree we have in 
this country, to a state of nature, where stallions, 
with mares and foals, are turned out to provide 
for themselves, and where the young ones are 
selected at the age of two or three years, and 
then brought to subjection for common purposes. 
These animals of course never attain the power 
and symmetry of those which are more carefully 
treated ; and it is merely as an illustration of the 
provisions of nature that the subject is intro- 
duced. In this case, the foal, experiencing a 
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deficiency of support from the milk of its dam, 
soon begins to cull the scanty herbage within 
its reach ; when, at length, the milk entirely fails, 
it has no other alternative but to seek its 
own food, at which period an estrangement takes 
place between the mother and her offspring ; and 
as the latter grows older, and requires a greater 
supply of food, it is obliged to go over a greater 
space to procure it The fox may likewise be 
introduced as another example. The cub when 
first produced is sustained by the milk of its 
mother, who, as it becomes older, provides it with 
rabbits, rats, mice, frogs, and perchance a disabled 
pheasant ; but when the young animal is capable 
of partially providing for itself, the vixen is less 
assiduous in her attentions, when hunger prompts 
the young cub to make an essay for its own sup- 
port, and at length it is left to its own devices 
and resources for procuring food. Every fox- 
hunter is aware of the difference in point of stout- 
ness, stamina, and vigour, between foxes which 
are bred in districts where their food is scanty, 
and where they have consequently a great dis- 
tance to travel in search of it, and those which 
are bred in preserves abounding with rabbits 
which they can secure without exertion. 

But to return to the consideration of exposing 
foals to the vicissitudes of the elements. If they 
are frequently subjected to the efiects of wet, 
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catarrhal affections are superinduced ; they may be 
sUght, scarcely even perceptible, or they may rage 
with intensity ; but even under slight influence, 
if frequently repeated, such disorders are calcu- 
lated to affect the system of young and delicate 
creatures most seriously. As this subject is of 
so much importance, a somewhat minute inquiry 
into the manner in which catarrh or cold is pro- 
duced, together with its consequences, appears to 
be indispensable. 

Cold may be simply accounted for and ex- 
plained as arising from a sudden chill, either in 
consequence of the animal being exposed to a 
current of air when the body is in a state of 
perspiration, or from the effect of wet ; either of 
which, by creating a great amount of evaporation, 
is productive of similar results. It arrests or 
stops the flow of perspiration, which, to a certain 
extent, during. health, is constantly escaping; but 
that, being returned into the circulation, charges 
it with exhalations destined by nature to make 
their escape. What therefore becomes of these 
morbid exhalations ? They must lurk in the con- 
stitution, or rather the circulation of the animal, 
not only till after a reaction has taken place, but 
likewise till absorption and evacuants have had 
time to effect their removal ; during which period 
this morbific matter will act very injuriously 
upon those parts most susceptible of irritation. 
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the trachea and the lungs^ essential portions of the 
animal economy — the mediums through which the 
vital principle of the atmosphere is conveyed to 
the blood. By repeated colds, an unhealthy state 
of the lungs is produced, and a vitiated condition 
of the blood is occasioned, the origin frequently 
of cutaneous disorders, swelled legs, blindness, 
and other catastrophes. 

A disordered state of the lungs produced by a 
severe cold, or slight ones frequently repeated, is 
one of the most serious evils that can happen to 
an animal required to undergo the severe labours 
of the horse ; inasmuch as whatever derangement 
is produced in that organ, the powers of respira- 
tion and expiration must be impeded in an equal 
ratio to that in which the disorder prevails. It is 
'a circumstance likewise worthy of remark, that 
chronic congestion of the lungs is generally dis- 
covered, more or less, on a post mortem examina- 
tion of horses that have been called upon to 
undergo any quick and distressing performances. 
Very few horses perfectly recover from the effects 
of serious attacks of inflammation of that organ. 
Colds must therefore be regarded with the greatest 
apprehension. Habitual or chronic coughs, so 
prevalent among horses, may generally be attri- 
buted, and often traced, to colds caught when 
young, but which, being slight, have not been 
attended to at the time. Nor is it the lungs only 
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that will in all cases be injured by colds ; the 
trachea or windpipe is often the seat where their 
baneful consequences will be established ; by ex- 
citing the membrane to a state of inflammation, a 
deposit is formed, ossification follows, and roaring 
is occasioned more or less violently. It is not 
perhaps the slight cold that may do this mischief, 
but the slight cold frequently repeated establishes 
an inflammatory condition of the trachea, which 
in course of time becomes chronic. The strangles 
or a severe cold supervenes ; sometimes the epi- 
demic called influenza, a similar disorder ; either 
of which being attended with eonsiderable in- 
flammation, roaring ensues in its worst form, and 
the animal is of little value. 

The most dangerous condition to which any 
horse under such circumstances can be exposed, 
whether young or old, is that of being allowed to 
gallop and gambol about during a gleam of sun- 
shine in showery weather, till the circulation of 
the blood becomes excited, and profuse perspiration 
ensues ; and if the animal is permitted to remain 
out of doors till the rain descends, an immense 
amount of evaporation, as already described, is 
produced under the most unfavourable circum- 
stances. 

When the winter months have set in, foals 
must of necessity be more constantly shut up, 
not only on account of rain or snow, but also 
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during frost, in consequence of the danger to be 
apprehended from their slipping down and in- 
juring their limbs. It is very evident that by 
nature they were not intended to inhabit frozen 
regions, for their feet are peculiarly ill-adapted to 
sustain them with security on ice-bound surfaces* 
They must, therefore, under these circumstances, 
be kept from harm by artificial contrivances. 
The whole system of breeding and managing 
horses in this country may at the first glance 
appear to be artificial ; upon mature investigation, 
however, it will be found to be so only to a 
certain extent: there are many laws of nature 
which must be obeyed. If housing them is looked 
upon as an artificial resource, it is justifiable in 
reference to the difference of climate which pre- 
vails in England to that which characterises the 
eastern hemisphere, whence the thoroughbred 
horse was originally transplanted. The exercise, 
which they as well as all other animals require, 
was ordained for their welfare, and in their 
management, man regulates that exercise simply 
in regard to its extent, the amount of which is 
determined by the immediate purpose for whicli 
the horse is required. Is it not, therefore, totally 
inconsistent with reason to suppose, that the 
object of a horse’s services can be obtained by 
keeping him for a length of time in a state of 
inactive confinement, and then all at once calling 
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forth, and expecting to gain, the most powerful 
energies which an animal of that class is capable 
of affording? . There are two degrees of exercise 
which may also be subdivided; the one for the 
purpose of maintaining health, and promoting the 
development of the frames of young animals; 
the other to render them capable of performing 
quick and laborious exertions. The former only 
appertains to animals of the tender age at present 
under discussion. 

During the prevalence of inclement bad wea- 
ther, all the favourable intervals that can be em- 
braced will, perhaps, be scarcely sufficient for foals 
to enjoy a proper amount of exercise ; but as it 
is impossible to influence the elements, the only 
alternative is to allow them as much as circum- 
stances will permit. 
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According to the rules and regulations of the 
Jockey Club, by which all racing men are guided, 
a foal dropped at any time during the preceding 
year is denominated a yearling on the Ist of 
January ; thus, one that happens to be foaled on 
the 31st of December would be called a yearling 
on the following day, and have to carry weight 
equal with those having nearly a year's advantage. 
Whether on such unfortuitous occasions they are 
not sometimes kept out of sight for a day or two, 
it is not necessary for me to inquire. In treating 
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on the management of yearlings, it would be pre- 
posterous to adhere to this distinction. It must, 
therefore, be understood, that such as come under 
the denomination of yearlings are foaled some 
time between the Ist of January and the month 
of June, later than which a foal ought not to be 
desired. I once possessed a mare called Vigornia, 
bred by the late E. L. Charlton, Esq., of Lud- 
ford, that was foaled in October ; but she was of 
very little value as a race horse, having to give 
generally six months, and sometimes more, of her 
year to her competitors in weight for age races ; 
and handicaps were not, in those days, prevalent 
at provincial meetings. 

As the spring advances, it will become advisable 
to lead those foals about which are intended for 
racing purposes ; those of any other class require 
no alteration in their treatment from what they 
have hitherto received, unless it be that they 
should be allowed a greater portion of time for 
exercise in their paddocks or yards. It is, how- 
ever, at this time, necessary to render thorough- 
bred stock, especially such as are intended to run 
at two years old, familiar and tractable by de- 
grees : they should at first be led about with a 
cavesson and lounging rein, after which a bit 
must be put into their mouths without any reins 
to it ; and they may be suffered to play with it 
themselves two or three hours daily, being at the 
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time shut up ; after this, it will be proper to put 
a roller on their bodies, and by degrees all the 
paraphernalia of breaking-tackle introduced to 
their notice. When time and the weather per- 
mit, besides being led about, they should be 
allowed the freedom of exercise in a paddock, as 
essentially beneficial to their health and growth. 
Unrestrained privilege at this age is of the utmost 
service in promoting the development of the 
whole frame and the suppleness of their limbs. 
The ceremony of wisping over may commence 
when they are first led about ; it contributes to 
their cleanly appearance, and accustoms them to 
the operation. Thus, by almost imperceptible 
degrees, the ordeal of breaking, as it is technically 
expressed, will be accomplished under the most 
favourable circumstances, and should, in fact, 
commence before the time of weaning by means 
of the head-collar and short strap attached, as 
already mentioned. 

The selection of appropriate places for this kind 
of preliminary exercise, demands some notice. A 
turnpike road is not the most suitable place, inas- 
much as a young horse, in hb frolic and play, may 
fall down and cut hb knees; neither is a perfectly 
level surface the only one to be chosen. Turf, 
possessing some inequalities or unevenness, for 
occasional visits, will have the good effect of teach- 
ing them the use of their limbs. Ploughed fields^ 
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when not too deep^ or, on the other hand, too hard, 
will have a similar effect; besides which, walking 
about on that kind of soil has a very beneficial 
effect on the feet Stony places, it is almost 
unnecessary to add, should be carefully avoided, 
or uneven surfaces, when the ground is hard. 
When it is found necessary to take them out in 
frosty weather, some artificial arrangement may 
be required, such as tan or straw. When there 
is snow on the ground of a sufficient depth to 
prevent their slipping, providing it does not clog 
or ball in the feet, it forms an excellent covering 
to the earth for the purpose of exercise to animals 
of a more mature age, and those which are more 
than a year old will derive benefit from the 
practice, if judiciously conducted. Every device 
or contrivance whereby exercise can be safely 
obtained during inauspicious weather, should be 
eagerly embraced. It must be remembered that 
the circulation is considerably less active in cold 
than in warm weather; no other argument, there- 
fore, can be necessary to enforce the advantages 
arising from exercise in order to promote health. 

Attention to the feet is a subject of great im- 
portance. An able writer on the treatment of 
horses’ feet has asserted, that thrushes arise from 
bad shoeing; overlooking, however, one very im- 
portant fact, that they arise also from other causes. 
While it is not to be denied that bad shoeing may 
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produce them, it is somewhat remarkable, that any 
person intimately acquainted with the manage- 
ment of horses, can have overlooked the causes 
which produce them in feet on which the iron 
appendage in question has never had an oppor- 
tunity of exercising this baneful influence. Many 
more of the ills which the foot of the horse “ is 
heir to” are ascribed to the shoe and the unlucky 
disciple of Vulcan than they deserve. When, from 
causes totally unconnected with the shoe or its 
application, any disorder of the foot or lameness 
is apparent, the blacksmith and the shoe are 
often condemned without further inquiry. Some 
foals may not give evidence of lameness, the 
moment it is established ; but as soon as they are 
put to work, the infirmity is discovered, and 
consequently people fancy it must proceed from 
bad shoeing. Thrushes in the feet of foals and 
young horses, often lay the seed of future lameness. 
They frequently arise from ex[)osure to wet, aided 
by the corroding properties of dung and filth. 
It may be alleged that blood stock, under ordi- 
nary good management, could never be in such a 
disgraceful state. I can only declare, that I 
have not unfrequently noticed it in establishments 
generally considered well regulated, and there 
are many such, where the feet are never attended 
to till the time for backing the animals approaches, 
1 
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when the absolute necessity for shoeing renders 
the inspection indispensable. 

When the nature of the frog is considered, 
its office, and its susceptibility to earlousness, 
with its effects, in that state, upon nearly the 
whole of the internal structure of the foot, our 
reasons for directing attention to its preserva- 
tion will be evident. In a healthy state it is an 
elastic substance, and acts as a kind of cushion to 
assist in protecting the foot from concussion. 
Some persons are of opinion that it is a medium 
by which expansion of the heels is effected ; but 
to that view I cannot subscribe. It is too elastic 
for that purpose, and being much more so than 
either the crust or sole, it would be futile to 
suppose it can possess a greater power in that 
respect than a less yielding substance. But that it 
is a medium by which the faculty of expansion is 
permitted, I will readily admit The impression 
that the frog possesses the power of expanding 
the heels has no doubt arisen from the fact that 
when that part is in a state of disease, they 
generally contract If disordered with thrushes 
which cause pain, the animal, in order to relieve 
itself from suffering, ceases to bear the accus- 
tomed weight on the heels, which, in the absence 
of pre^re so produced, become contracted ; and 
thus the diseased frog is a party to the disor- 
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gamsation. In young animals this becomes a 
source of considerable mischief; instead of the 
heels and quarters participating in proportionate 
growth with the other parts of the foot, they 
continue, so long as thrushes prevail, in a normal 
condition ; thus, when the animal has attained its 
full age, the heels are narrow in proportion to the 
other parts of the foot. The inconvenience thus 
established being internal, is not always detected 
until it is too late. The outer frog not being 
supplied with nerves, does not possess the attribute 
of feeling; but underneath that is the sensible 
frog, formed of what appears to combine the 
qualities of tendinous fat, and endowed with the 
faculty of elasticity to a much greater extent 
than the outer frog. When thruslies exist fur 
any length of time, and acquire a degree of in- 
veteracy, they not only suspend the ordinary de- 
velopment of the sensible frog, but by their di&- 
charge, inducing absorption, cause the latter to 
assume an unhealthy degree of hardness, or con- 
sistency, incompatible with its utmost power of 
elasticity. Hence, when the animal is required 
to work, sufficient protection from concussion 
is wanting, and this being augmented jiro- 
bably by soreness in the feet, produced from 
other causes, inflammation commences, which 
eventually increases till the animal becomes in- 
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capable of being trained or otherwise worked. 
I do not, however, mean to assert that horses who 
never had thrushes in their lives will not some- 
times become similarly affected in their feet by 
absorption of the fatty frog ; but I have no hesi- 
tation in stating that horses who have been trou- 
bled with bad thrushes, are very susceptible of 
foot lameness, even when they are cured ; and as 
they are easily prevented by ordinary care, and 
readily cured on their first appearance by proper 
treatment, there is not the slightest excuse for 
their prevalence. 

Should the least indication of thrush present 
itself, let the foot be fomented in warm water ; 
or, if the subject has not been sufficiently domes- 
ticated and rendered so tractable as to permit that 
ceremony being performed, let the foot be care- 
fully washed, the ragged parts of the frog cut 
away, and the part dressed with tar ointment ; or 
should the thrush have attained any degree of in- 
veteracy, a small quantity of compound tincture 
of myrrh may be poured into the cavity pre- 
viously to the application of the tar, which will not 
fail to promote the cure. It will correct the foetid 
character of the discharge, and stimulate the secre- 
tion of new frog ; and although many persons use 
•without reserve strong styptics, such as the sesqui- 
chloride of antimony, sulphate of copper, or other 
powerful caustics, as there is no necessity for 
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such powerful agents except in bad cases, a 
milder remedy is surely more rational, especially 
when young animals are to be dealt with. Tar 
should be frequently applied to all frogs which 
evince a disposition to generate thrushes; and 
with such horses as have had shoes put on their 
feet, it is advisable to stop them frequently with 
dry tow, which affords a most salutary support to 
the foot. 

The legs of young horses may be very aptly 
compared to willow twigs, wdiich you may bend 
to any form you please. 13y careful attention 
many imperfections may be remedied, relieved, or 
reduced in extent. The form and proportion of 
the shoulders in a great measure regulate the 
position of the legs, and have most essential 
influence over their action ; and although we can- 
not alter the symmetry and adjustment of the 
body, there are many little attentions which, if 
judiciously directed, will materially improve the 
legs as well as the feet. 

By observation it will be found that many of 
the imperfections in the form of horses’ legs may 
be traced to a portion of the hoof having, at an 
early age, been broken awjiy or chipped off; thus 
the other side of the foot grows more redundantly, 
and the lower portion sustaining more wear, an 
uneven bearing both for the foot and leg is 
created ; and, unless by chance the opposite side 
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of the hoof meets with a similar accident, or is 
removed by the rasp or drawing knife, the leg 
assumes a bad, most probably a crooked shape. 
This malformation may frequently be observed in 
one leg, while the other is perfectly straight and 
well formed. The same principle, which, by ac- 
cident, causes the limb to assume a peculiarity of 
growth or shape, may be beneficially resorted to 
for the purpose of remedying a defect, or making 
good the consequences of an accident. If the 
pastern joints show a disposition to grow too up- 
right, they may be improved, if taken in time, by 
lowering the heels. That must, however, be done 
by degrees, when it may be eventually considered 
necessary to increase the effect by putting tips or 
half shoes on the feet ; on the other hand, should 
the pasterns assume a form of too much obliquity, 
shortening the toe will afford some assistance. 
These operations of course require to be performed 
with discretion ; nor can they in general be 
attempted until the subject has attained some 
growth ; most probably they will not show any 
necessity for so doing till they are more than 
twelve months old ; yet they should be carefully 
watched in their progress. 

Another favourable result attendant upon 
these suggestions is this: — that the same prac- 
tice which is calculated to improve the form of 
the legs, will, in most cases, be equally bene- 
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ficial to the feet; because it generally happens 
that horses whose pasterns are upright have high 
heels^ and those whose pasterns have too great a 
degree of obliquity, are low and weak in the heels. 
I have seen the toes of foals which have been ne- 
glected grow to an extraordinary length, amount- 
ing almost to a deformity, by which nearly all the 
weight of their fore-quarters has been thrown upon 
their heels. In such cases, unless timely relief is 
afforded, it is scarcely necessary to intimate what 
the result would be. 

Spontaneous growth of horn on one side of the 
foot will have the effect of causing the leg to grow 
crooked, and possibly occasion the animal to turn 
his toe in or out, as the growth of hoof on either 
side predominates. But attention in reducing the 
foot to a proper level, will naturally assist in 
averting the evil. 

If the crust or wall of the foot becomes hard 
and brittle, when unprotected by a shoe, it is very 
apt to be broken off at the edges ; to prevent 
which, they should be rounded a little with the 
rasp, otherwise they will sometimes shell off; and 
when in that hard state the hoof has the effect of 
confining the natural growth and development of 
the internal structure, which requires relief by 
the application of the tar ointment and moisture. 

Yearlings in good health will no doubt consume 
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as much as three quarterns of com daily ; perhaps 
many would cat a greater quantity; but it is 
more than doubtful whether the extra allowance 
would be beneficial to them. Racing stock, es- 
pecially such as are intended to be trained at two 
years old, will require it ; for those of other 
classes, two quarterns per diem will suffice. Good 
sound healthy condition is the object to be sought 
for, not the accumulation of fat to an extent that 
would excite the envy of a candidate for honours at 
the periodical exhibition of the Smithfield Cattle 
Club. Before an animal is put to that kind of 
work which produces a considerable amount of 
perspiration calculated to carry off the superfluous 
humours and fat engendered by high keep, it is 
not only injurious, but dangerous to overcharge 
the system with such an abundance; indeed it 
tends to retard rather than augment the develop- 
ment of muscle, the increase of sinew, and the de- 
posit of bone. 

Linseed gruel may be given with good effect 
to all young stock, especially during the winter 
months, not with a view of making them fat, be- 
cause it should not be made sufficiently strong to 
do so, but it is admirably calculated to soften 
the water, and its balsamic effects on the 
stomach and urinary passages are followed by the 
most favourable results. 
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Those yearlings which are not intended for 
racing will, in all probability, be doomed to the 
operation devised for preventing them from pro- 
pagating their species, and the more significant 
motive of keeping unruly tempers in subjection. 
It may be in many instances inconvenient to 
postpone it longer, because that entails a necessity 
for providing them with separate apartments. 
There is a certain phenomenon attendant uj)on 
this operation, of which I never could obtain any 
satisfactory explanation. Colts which have been 
emasculated when their coats are long and rough, 
are never fine during the winter season, whereas 
those which have been operated upon when their 
coats are off, most invariably look well ; and as I 
entertain no doubt whatever of the fact, although 
I cannot give any reason why it is so, I would 
certainly suggest the propriety of selecting a time 
when the animal is in a suitable condition. The 
months of May or June are certainly to be pre- 
ferred to any other period : if performed earlier 
they will not have shed their coats ; and if delayed 
longer, hot weather may be prejudicial. As it Is 
the province of the operator to give his own direc- 
tions relative to treatment, it is quite unnecessary 
for me here to intrude upon his practice. 

Very little need be added respecting the general 
management from the time of weaning to that of 
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breaking sucb stock as may not be calculated for the 
turf. They require precisely the same attentions 
as those already recommended for thoroughbred 
yearlings. The same remarks vill apply with 
r^ard to their feet and legs, their constitutions, 
condition, food, and exercise. 
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It is from judicious management when young tliat 
much of the horse's superiority may be expected, 
and it is by preparing him by degrees for what- 
ever work he may be required to perform, that 
facilitates his maturity, and brings him eventually 
to the utmost state of perfection to which he is 
capable of being brought. Many horses are in- 
jured by being put to work too early, or, having 
been reared in a state of inactivity, are put to work 
without a gradual and systematic routine of exer- 
cise, between which and work there is a vast dis- 
tinction. It is the degree of exertion which they 
are capable of enduring at certain ages, and under 
certain circumstances judiciously directed, that 
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renders horses capable of performing great achieve- 
ments, but which, in point of fact, are only so by 
comparison, and should never be suffered to oc- 
casion unnecessary distress. 

Presuming the young animal has already been 
accustomed to be led about by means of a cavesson 
and lounging rein, the next ordeal he has to sub- 
mit to is that of having a roller j)ut on his body, 
which should not at first be buckled tighter than 
is necessary to prevent it from slipping back and 
getting into his flanks. After this, he has a bit 
put into his mouth, a plain thick snaffle with a 
ring in the centre, on which some droppers or 
pieces of metal are fixed in order to induce him to 
play with them, which occupy his attention and 
also prevent the mouth from becoming dry and 
insensible. On these occasions a very great error 
is frequently perpetrated by fastening the reins 
tight upon the roller: during the first few days 
it is better not to use any reins at all, or, if 
they arc used, they should be so slack as not to 
cause any restraint whatever on the bit : by this 
means the colt is induced to move his lips and 
tongue, and play with or champ the bit, which he 
will continue to do after this introduction when 
the reins are properly adjusted, and will then in 
due time have a good mouth ; whereas, if the reins 
are drawn tight at first, he will contract a habit of 
hanging on his bit, in all probability getting it on 
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one sideof hIsmouth,a bad propensity, which, when 
once acquired, requires some time and patience to 
correct. He will also, perhaps, take a position in 
one corner of his box, there stand and sulk, but if 
the bit in the first instance be put in his mouth 
without any reins, properly adjusted by means of 
the head piece in the centre, he cannot by any con- 
trivance either hang upon the bit or displace it 
from its uniform position. With the bit on, it 
will also be advisable to lead him out for an hour 
or two daily, and when he has become reconciled 
to it, the reins may be introduced and fastened to 
the roller, but only strained sufficiently tight that 
he may just feel them. 

The next ceremony is that of lounging : it is an 
exercise very frequently carried on to a most un- 
conscionable extent. Introduced, originally, for 
the purpose of subduing animals that had been 
neglected till they arrived at an age when their 
tempers became resolute, the custom of severe 
lounging has become one which many persons 
concerned in the management of young horses 
look upon as of paramount necessity, without any 
regard to the consequences which follow, or the 
motives which originally led to its adoption. One 
of these was evidently with a view of saving 
time. A resolute, uncultivated creature, four or 
five years old, that would neither lead nor drive 
until brought to subjection by fatigue, probably 
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might appear to require such usage as the only 
alternative, unless an unreasonably lengthened 
period could be appropriated to render the animal 
tractable. “ Lounge him till he is tired ” is the 
usual exclamation and practice of the provincial 
colt breaker, whenever he meets with a colt who is 
R little difficult to manage ; but by such men more 
horses’ tempers have been spoiled than improved. 
Harassed and overcome, the poor brute submits 
sullenly to the coercion of the individual whose 
duty it should be to obtain by kind treatment and 
patient attention, that which he vainly attempts 
by ruffianism. Thus a temper, characterised by 
gloomy cowardice is formed, instead of cheerful- 
ness and courage. Such ought never to be the 
treatment of any stock, much less that which is 
thoroughbred, and intended for the purpose of 
racing. Their young and delicate limbs will not 
sustain the rough exercise of severe lounging, 
neither is it at all necessary for any beneficial pur- 
I)Ose. A little now and then is all very proper : 
it teaches them the use of their limbs, renders 
them supple and active, and as an exercise, dis- 
creetly regulated, is very desirable ; but judging 
from the effect it produces when practised upon 
horses of mature age and in hard condition, I have 
no hesitation in stating that it is the most severe 
work a horse can be subjected to, that is, when it 
is continued for any length of time, and the poor 
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animal is made to go at a fast pace on heavy 
ground. I have seen old hunters put through this 
manmuvre ; under the impression^ that in conse- 
quence of there not being any weight on their 
backs^ their legs sustain no injury. But it is a 
most mistaken idea. Constantly working on a 
circle, horses are extremely liable to hit their 
legs, and for this reason boots or bandages 
should be invariably used whenever horses are 
lounged. 

The action of some horses is such, that they 
scarcely move in certain paces without striking 
or hitting their legs, yet there are many who 
scarcely ever do so, and others who never touch 
their legs except by accident: — for our present 
purpose, therefore, they may be divided into 
three classes. With those of the first there is but 
one alternative, — their legs must be protected, or 
inflammation will speedily l)e established, and 
eventually lameness. The second class will be 
very likely to labour under the same infirmity unless 
means are adopted for their security; and the third 
class will scarcely require protection to their legs 
unless some particular exercise, such as lounging, 
entails the probability of an accidental blow. 

After these premises it may naturally be in- 
quired, what objection can be stated to the use of 
boots? Simply this ; that they are productive of 
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some heat in the leg by the friction which they 
occasion. Much, it is true, depends upon their 
fitting, and the way in which they are put on ; 
but, however well they may be made, softly lined, 
and projHirly adjusted, they will, to a certain 
extent, produce heat in the legs. When very 
nicely put on, I believe bandages to be prefer- 
able, but it is so seldom that they are so, that 
1 feel some hesitation in recommending them; 
if they arc bound on too tight, of course much 
mischief and inconvenience arises; and if not 
sufficiently tight, they will of course come un- 
done. When I require bandages for exercise, 
I have them made from the blanketing used 
i'or clothing, as it wears much longer than the 
common serge, is softer, and affords more protec- 
tion. 

When the exercise of lounging is about to com- 
mence, the colt should always be at first set oft’ 
to work to the right hand, so that, in case he 
breaks out of the trot, he may lead with the off 
leg, and although it is necessary that he be 
changed and lounged both ways, it is desirable, 
if either prevails, that it should be that of work- 
ing him to the right ; this, however, is very often 
reversed. 

The pace at which colts are lounged is usually 
too fast ; they ore often not only hurried into a 
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canter, but absolutely into a gallop, although a trot 
is the proper pace, and should never be exceeded. 
It is a very general practice never to take colts 
on any but the most level surfaces; thus they 
never attain the fair use of their limbs, unless, at 
a future period, they are ridden as hunters or 
hacks, when they have a vast deal to learn. Hence, 
too, so much time and patience is required to 
make riding horses of those which have been in 
training. This was more conspicuous some five- 
and-twenty years ago, when a horse in training 
was never accustomed to more than three paces, 
— a walk, canter, and gaftop, — than at the present 
period. The very idea of his trotting was then 
quite out of the question ; now, however, many 
trainers adopt that pace from which two most 
important results arise ; in the first place, it 
brings muscles into action which are not employed 
by any other motion, and in the second, it ren- 
ders him more serviceable if, in thee vent of his 
powers not being adapted for racing, he is con- 
signed to other purposes. I can speak from prac- 
tical experience of the trouble recjuired in making 
hunters of some horses that had been two or 
three years in training. I remember one in par- 
ticular, which, before I purchased him, had ^en 
a season in Leicestershire, in the hands of a very 
superior performer^ but never having been accus- 
K 
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tomed to anything of the kind, had no idea of 
croBfiing ridge and furrow, and as to jumping, 
with a determined man on his back, he certainly 
did get over or through ** somehow.” Soon after 
he came into my possession I discovered his 
failings; he was a horse with very lengthy ac- 
tion, and never having been required " to break 
his stride,” had no idea of doing so, or, in other 
words, reducing its extent to accommodate himself 
to the lands he was passing over, or of collecting 
himself to jump fences. As he was endowed with 
an excellent temper, I set about teaching him a 
better style of galloping and fencing ; and for this 
trouble I was amply repaid. The improvement was 
accompli^hcd by lounging him on uneven ground, 
over little open drains in meadows, and over small 
fences. I rode him till after Christmas in a pro- 
vincial country, when I went to Melton. The 
first day I was out upon him, he was recognised 
by a gentleman w'ho had seen him previously, 
and who mentioned the circumstance, at the same 
time observing, He cannot go here, he has not got 
the step to get over ridge and furrow.” My reply 
was, “ When I purchased him he certainly had 
not, but I think you will find he has acquired 
it ; watch hinj going over two or three of these 
fields,” which happened to be admirably adapted 
for the pur|K)8e, one of tliem being a watered 
meadow intersected with small furrows. My 
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friend admitted that the horse's performance and 
activity were perfect. 

All horses calculated to make hunters or steeple- 
chasers, should be taught while under the surveil* 
|ance of the breaking tackle, to leap small fences ; 
there is no necessity for practising them over dan- 
gerous places, or where the ground is hai*d ; but 
low hedges or stiles, open ditches, and narrow 
water courses, may always be selected for their 
tuition. It appears almost unnecessary to observe, 
that the reins attached to the bit should be 
lengthened to an extent capable of affording the 
colt sufficient liberty. 

The dumb jockey is an apparatus which finds 
favour in the opinion of most persons having the 
direction and management of young horses, and 
is no doubt a very useful agent, especially before 
the living rider is put up ; but great caution must 
be used that the animal is not alarmed on 
the first introduction of what must appear to the 
astonished creature a wonderful production, if not 
an unwelcome companion. These inventions arc 
usually made with soft pads at the lower branches 
to protect the back of the colt from injury ; ii‘, 
however, they are not so provided, a saddle becomes 
necessary ; and that appendage roust likewise be 
placed on the back in due course of time, whether 
it be intended as a seat for the dumb jockey or not ; 
at any rate, the young animal should be perfectly 
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accustomed to it before any attempt is made to 
put a rider up. 

The dumb jockey is provided with two adjust- 
ments on each side for the reins, designed for 
the purpose of regulating the position of the head: 
thus, if the horse carries his head too high, the 
lower reins arc to be brought into action, and if 
the reverse, the upper ones ; the carriage of the 
colt may be very materially altered by this means. 
When sufficiently accustomed to it, the dumb 
jockey may be left on two or three hours while 
the colt is by himself, either in a large loose box 
or in a small paddock. This will very materially 
improve his mouth, and as an auxiliary, a palate 
or slabbering bit may be introduced instead of the 
snaffle already mentioned. It is made with a 
straight mouth- piece, having three moveable ports 
or arches, all of which may be adjusted so as to 
hang down, or two may be allowed to hang in 
that position, and one placed upwards, in case the 
horse does not play upon them sufficiently without. 
This bit possesses one very great recommendation, 
that of creating an even mouth, and is the best 
remedy for correcting that defect sometimes oc- 
casioned by the common breaking-snaffle. A 
crouper may be attached to the dumb jockey with 
good effect, and eventually some loose straps run- 
ing through it, to fall over the loins and down the 
sidei^ especially with such horses as are intended 
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for harness ; in fact} they should be accustomed 
by degrees to all sorts of appendages. Pocket- 
handkerchiefs may be tied to the upper branches 
of the dumb jockey, a hat placed upon it, and 
other similar devices patiently and gently intro- 
duced : by these practices much future trouble and 
many accidents will be avoided. The greatest 
caution must, however, be observed not to alarm 
the animal, or the object will be defeated. 

What must be the amazement of young ani- 
mals when they are for the first time mounted ? 
If they had but the power of expressing their 
wonder, their story would no doubt be entertain- 
ing. Fear would, I apprehend, form a consider- 
able portion of it. Hence this ceremony should 
therefore be performed with the utmost caution, 
patience, and quietude ; and a boy should be [>ut up 
and taken down again several times before any at- 
tempt is made for the animal to be ridden. This is 
a new era in his life ; at first he may be disposed 
to free himself from the familiar intrusion of his 
companion, failing in which, he finds his actions 
more than ever controlled and restrained ; and if 
inclined to be of a sullen temper, he will show it. 
This is a crisis most peculiarly calculated to call 
forth the skill, patience, and firmness of the 
colt-breaker, or if I may be allowed the expression, 
the colt’s tutor. Much of the disposition which 
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characterises the horse in after-life may be es- 
tablished at an early age. The seeds of rebellion, 
obstinacy, and vice are as readily sown, and like 
noxious weeds, more likely to thrive than those 
of obedience, docility, and faithfulness. When 
the colt has been accustomed to having a boy 
put on his back, and taken down again, and sub- 
mits to it quietly, it becomes necessary to teach 
him to move forward with the rider on his back. 
The latter, although he has the reins in his hands, 
should leave the guidance of the animal entirely 
to the assistant, by means of the lounging rein. 
I prefer a boy who can ride well to a man for 
the first probation, because he is lighter ; and the 
man of experience is of more use on these 
occasions on foot, to lead the colt about, and 
lounge him with the rider up. When sufficiently 
reconciled, the rider endeavours to guide the colt 
by the reins, turning him at first slightly from right 
to left, and eventually turning him round. When 
these preliminary exercises have been acquired, it 
may be necessary to put up a horseman of greater 
experience, ana possessing that rare attribute, 
hands ; because it may now be supposed that the 
colt is sufficiently taught to be ridden about with- 
out the attendance of a person on foot, while the 
rider has the lounge rein coiled up in his left 
hand, which, in the event of being dislodged from 
his saddle, enables him to prevent his charge from 
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getting loose. The bridle best adapted for use at 
this period is the plain snaflBe, with two reins, one 
of which passes through a martingale. 

So much of the horse’s appearance and carriage 
depends upon the way in which his mouth is 
formed, and the manner in which he is first ridden; 
and the future comfort and safety of those who 
may have the riding of him eventually, being so 
intimately blended therewith, it would be a great 
omission to neglect any observations calculated to 
perfect this part of his tuition. As a preliminary, 
many of the ordinary colt-breakers make a practice 
of rendering a colt’s mouth sore, in order to effect 
its sensibility. But this is a most mistaken as well 
as cruel custom. There can be no doubt that 
during the time it is sore it is very sensitive, but 
when the healing process is completed, a more cal- 
lous condition ensues. In the sore state the animal 
is afraid to face the bit, and in consequence fre- 
quently contracts a habit of rearing, the most dan- 
gerous vice in a horse. If the treatment which has 
been suggested be patiently and carefully carried 
out^ there will seldom, if ever, be any occasion to 
complain of the want of sensibility in the mouth, or 
tractability in the animal. When, from neglect or 
want of attention on the first occasion of the colt 
being bitted and the reins put on, especially if 
they are drawn too tight, he contracts a habit of 
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hanging on the bit without champing, and playing 
with it 80 as to produce moisture or saliva; then 
it is that the foundation of a dead, insensible 
mouth is established, which requires much trouble 
to correct. 

The reins usually used with a snaflSe-bit, inde- 
pendently of those already mentioned, namely, 
the spare reins and martingale, are running reins, 
in which case the martingale is dispensed with. If 
properly handled, these, which I am about to de- 
scribe, are very effective. They are arranged in two 
ways ; the one, having a strap fixed to the girth like 
a martingale, is divided at about two feet eight 
inches from the lower end, so as to form two reins; 
these pass through the rings of the snaffle, and 
come up to the hand, using a buckle to connect 
them, like any other reins ; with this tackle, if a 
horse is disposed to carry his head too high, it may 
be brought to the required position. Some persons 
buckle the martingale to the rings of the bit, but 
it is a practice that cannot be too strongly repro- 
bated. The other plan is that of fastening the 
reins to the girth-strap, and passing them through 
the rings of the snaffle. They come up to the hand 
in a similar manner to what I have already 
described. They will not bring a horse's head 
down so effectually as the first named, but they 
have an excellent effect in causing a horse that 
carries his head in a tolerably good place, to bend 
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himself^ and they afford great power to the rider; 
but they require nice handling. 

I am a decided advocate for all young horses, 
especially those which are intended for hunters, 
hacks, or carriage work, being occasionally ridden 
with curb-bits, that is, after their education has 
been sufficiently matured with the snaffle. It 
renders them handy and improves their action, 
presuming, of course, that the bridle is properly 
made use of. There is an excellent kind of curb 
with which the late Lord George Bentinck was in 
the habit of riding his hacks, and every one will 
acknowledge there never was a better judge of 
such matters. I know not whether his lordship 
invented it, but it goes by his name among tliose 
who are acquainted with it. Many saddlers are 
quite ignorant of its existence, but it may be 
obtained from Mr. Heavens, 28 , South Molton 
Street, Oxford Street. It has a moveable arch or 
high port, with a smaller port to act as a stop 
when the former is put up ; the cheeks or sides arc 
moveable on the mouth-piece. When the arch or 
port is turned up, it has a powerful effect on the 
roof of the mouth, especially with the auxiliary 
of a nose-band, an appendage which should always 
accompany its use when so disposed, though not 
essentially necessary when the arch is turned 
down. In the latter case it has a most excellent 
effect in keeping a horse’s mouth from becoming 
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dead. John Day told me that the young horses at 
Danebury were all occasionally ridden with one ; 
and that any colt, however dead and insensible 
his mouth might be, ivas soon brought into a state 
of subjection by the use of it I can also mention 
a particular instance of the efficacy of this bit. I 
met a gentleman very recently who was riding 
a horse with the hounds ; the animal had a mouth 
as insensible as a piece of iron, and my friend 
was not only in a most uncomfortable, but even in 
a dangerous predicament I offered to lend him 
one of these bridles, which I was led to believe 
would answer his purpose ; he expressed himself 
incredulous, nevertheless he sent for it and tried 
it, when to his great astonishment, and still 
greater satisfaction, he found his horse went ad- 
mirably in it, and lost no time in procuring the 
facsimile. He has since informed me he had 
tried all sorts of bits and devices, but none had 
any good effect but this. From its peculiar con- 
struction it may be rendered severe or the reverse ; 
but in neither case has it the effect of deadening 
the mouth ; the great imperfection of many other 
bits. The acme of perfection of a horse’s mouth 
is to go pleasantly in a snaffle-bridle. To accom- 
plish this he should be occasionally ridden, when 
young, in a bit such as I have described in 
order to make him handy. There are four dis- 
tinct circumstances upon which it depends, 
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whether a horse will ride pleasantly in a snafSe* 
bridle, — his temper, the sensibility of his mouth, 
the way in which his head is put on, and the 
hands of the rider. So much depends upon the 
latter, that a horse which will go pleasantly with 
one man using one kind of bridle will not go at 
all with some others unless they change the 
tackle. One reason why many persons condemn 
snaffle-bridles, especially for hunters, is, because 
they have the head-piece buckled too short, by 
which the bit is drawn up to the angle of the lips 
causing the mouth to become dead, instead of 
allowing it to rest on the bars. I must confess I 
have no objection to a martingale for a hunter, 
providing there are spare reins to it, but not 
without, and the neck strap should be fastened to 
the D’s of the saddle like a breast-plate, to pre- 
vent it from getting on the horse’s head, in case of 
a fall. For anxious horses that have a trick of 
opening their mouths and hanging on the bit, a 
nose-band is an admirable contrivance. It is 
usually applied with a curb-bridle, but it has 
often a good effect with a snaffle: of course it 
must be buckled sufficiently tight, otherwise it is 
of no use. 

The Pelham is a bit which I never much fancied : 
it is a species of hybrid between a curb and a 
snaffle, and most horses that will ride well in one 
will go equally well in a snaffle, but having two 
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reins gives some persons rather more confidence. 
Pelhams are very liable to make horses lean upon 
the arms of their riders. They are, however, 
very seldom used in the process of breaking, 
hence it is not on this occasion necessary to enter 
more fully on their merits or defects. 

There is also a bridle occasionally used which I 
never could appreciate, — it is the gag. I never rode 
with one but once, and that was in a race. I inquired 
from the trainer why he put it on ; his reply was, 
** You will find he will get his head down and 
break away with you unless you make use of it.” 
I tied the reins up, but never touched them ; 
he did not get his head down, neither did he 
attempt to run away; but he won his maiden 
race ; and, with ordinary handling, I am quite 
certain no such apparatus was at all necessary 
with him. As the gag has the effect of drawing 
the snaffle up to the angle of the lips, a position 
in which it never ought to be placed if the 
rider desires to maintain power and control over 
the animal’s mouth, I cannot conceive upon what 
principle such an apparatus can be advocated. 
It is generally supposed to be an antidote for 
a horse having learnt the trick of getting his 
head down, and then running away or attempting 
to do so. The remedy for this is, to raise the 
hands moderately, and slightly draw the bit 
across his mouth; but, with the gag, that cannot 
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be done, because drawing the reins in a manner 
which would have that effect with the common 
snaffle, will only draw the gag tighter into the 
angle of the lips, in which position, as 1 have 
already remarked, it is useless. 

The kind of instinct — the reason, it may almost 
be termed, with which horses are gifted — will guide 
any contemplative mind in the management of 
particular animals under every variety of circum- 
stances. If a horse, by rearing, kicking, or plung- 
ing, contrives to dislodge his rider, he dispossesses 
himself of a companion who may alarm or annoy 
him, and gives himself temporary liberty, which 
pleases him; and having done so once, he attempts 
it again, and success may veiy probably render 
him dangerous. From this cause it is impor- 
tant to employ skilful persons in the tuition 
of young animals. When horses arc refractory, 
the state of things may be compared to the in- 
stinct of the brute opposed to the reasoning of the 
man, and the winner will be he who is most 
talented. A horse becoming alarmed, and in bad 
bands, is often beaten for it; fear is thus suc- 
ceeded by punishment, and on the next occasion 
when any thing occurs to frighten him, be pro- 
bably becomes refractory. In that case the in- 
stinct of the horse predominates over the reason 
of the man. 
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PHT8IC. 

Physic after Weaning. — Strong Doses deprecated. — Physic to 
Yearlings. — Symptoms which indicate the Necessity for 

Physic. — Preparation. — Time of giving Physic Water 

an Auxiliary. — Administering Balls. — Worms. — How 
they are nourished. — How they are detected. — Remedies 
for their Expulsion. — Table of the Proportions of Medicines 
to be given to Horses. — Formula for Aloetic Purgatives. — 
Time of giving Physic. — Formula for Alteratives. — Re- 
marks. 


After being deprived of its mother’s milk, the 
liver of the foal is very liable to assume an in- 
active, torpid condition ; hence the great advantage 
of aloetic purgatives, which are supposed to act 
primarily on that organ. By the exhibition of a 
purgative the stomach is relieved, whereby the 
progress of chymification is assisted, an event of 
importance, considering that the young animal 
now becomes entirely dependent on a more stimu- 
lating food, calling into action more energy and 
vigour from the digestive faculties; the bowels 
are also stimulated to action by mild doses of 
physic, and chylification, another process most es- 
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sential to the vigorous health of the animal, is more 
perfectly accomplished. The nourishment of the 
body being finally supplied by the agency of these 
two fluids, it is of vast importance that the reser- 
voirs in which they are secreted and from which 
they are conveyed, should be in a healthy and 
powerful condition. 

As a general practice it may be laid down, 
that foals should have a mild dose of physic, the 
quantity to be regulated by circumstances, about 
a fortnight or three weeks after they are weaned, 
to be succeeded by a second after an interval of 
ten or twelve days. The first dose, unless for a 
very early, hardy, and powerful foal, should not 
exceed one drachm of aloes, with corresponding 
portions of the other ingredients, fur which a 
formula is here given : an extra scruple may be 
administered on the second occasion, if found 
necessary, but it should be remarked that violent 
purging is not to be desired, on the contrary, it is 
very injurious. How the horses in former days 
endured the violent doses which were given to them 
it is difficult to understand, unless the aloes were 
adulterated, or, from some cause in their prepara- 
tion, were less powerful. From old formulas it 
may be discovered that eight and ten drachms of 
Barbadoes aloes, was the usual dose to a horse of 
mature age. That they were a long time in re- 
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covering from the effects there is no doubt, and 
that they were occasionally destroyed by such 
treatment is pretty certmn. If the dose is suffi- 
ciently powerful to purge the animal, that is all 
that ought to be ettected. It must also be observed 
that it is not always the most gross feeder that re- 
quires the largest proportion of aloes ; such animals 
are often characterised by relaxation of the bowels, 
which are, in consequence, readily acted upon; 
while light feeders will often be troubled with 
costiveness and constipation, and, being generally 
less disposed to consume any considerable quan- 
tity of bran-mash, their bowels are less suscep- 
tible of the influence of aperients. Yearlings 
likewbe require two doses of physic during the 
month of April, to prepare them for the change 
of atmosphere and diet ; and, in fact, all horses of 
a more mature age, that are kept upon good and 
nourishing food, require physic in the spring and 
autumn. It may be observed, why not give them 
their food in more sparing quantities, and of a 
less nutritive quality, and so dispense with the 
physic? The reply is obvious; because when 
kept upon a poor diet, the vigorous growth of 
their bodies, and the development of their muscles, 
cannot be acquired by that means, as is daily 
proved by those which are so treated. 

The necessity for physic between the periods 
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already mentioned^ must be dictated by circum- 
stances. The symptoms ivhich indicate that neces- 
sity, it is presumed, ought to be familiar to most 
persons conversant with the management of 
horses. Any accident, for example, such as a blow 
or wound, which interdicts the propriety or prac- 
ticability of exercise, and by which local inflam- 
mation is excited, is an occasion for resorting to 
physic. Here, however, it may be desirable to 
direct attention to a distinction between some 
symptoms which are apt to mislead, originating, 
as they do in extreme cases of debility and ple- 
thora, respectively. In a state of debility, for 
instance, the legs will often swell from want of 
energy in the circulation, the vessels with which 
the cxtroniitics are supplied being surcharged. 
This is the result, usually, of some jirevious indis- 
position, such as influenza, strangles, bad or re- 
peated colJs; and in this state the absorbent 
vessels become so languid as not to be able to per- 
form their offices. Strong doses of purgative me- 
dicines are then extremely prejudicial, by increas- 
ing the debility ; and tonics, with mild diuretics, 
are to be preferred. Discretion, it will therefore 
be seen, is necessary, when swelled legs are dis- 
covered, to distinguish between the two opposite 
causes from which they have arisen; and 1 intro- 
duce these remarks simply for the purpose of 
L 
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pointing out the fact that swelled legs are not 
invariably to be attributed to a plethoric habit. 

The effect of purgative medicine depends so 
much upon the preparation which the animal has 
undergone, that a few hints on that important 
subject may not be out of place. I have on all 
occasions witnessed exceedingly favourable results 
from mild doses of physic, when the animals to 
which they have been administered have previ- 
ously been subjected to a proper preparation ; 
while I can bear strong testimony to the bad ef- 
fects which strong doses, supposed to be necessary 
to obtain the purgative result, have frequently 
produced. Horses, when they are partaking of 
grass or succulent food of that nature, arc more 
readily purged than when living entirely upon hay 
and corn ; the quantity of aloes, therefore, requires 
to be regulated accordingly. There is no danger 
whatever to be apprehended from giving them 
physic when eating green herbage, the usual pre- 
cautions against their taking cold being of course 
adopted. In preparing horses fur physic, no food 
of any kind should be given except bran-mashes, 
to which a portion of corn may be added during 
the twenty-four hours prior to the ball being 
given. It is a prevailing custom to give physic 
in the morning, but from four to five in the 
afternoon is a more convenient time, as in that 
case it will, or ought to, act upon the bowels on 
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the following morning between nine and ten 
o’clock, at which period the subject should be led 
or ridden out, to assist the operation of the 
medicine ; chilled water is to be presented in fur- 
therance of the same object. It is also advisable 
to offer the animal water immediately before the 
ball is given, although this regulation is very 
commonly reversed. Attention to the habits and 
propensities of the equine tribe will explain the 
motives for this direction. If the water be pre- 
sented subsequently to the bjill having been 
given, tlic animal will very probably refuse to 
drink any, especially after having had a few doses 
of physic. On the following morning a degree of 
nausea will exist, and the aversion to water will 
still continue : thus, the very great assistance 
which the medicine would receive in its oj)cration 
from that fluid, properly managed, is lost ; or what 
is worse, just as the jdiysic has nearly done its 
duty, thirst prevails, at which crisis it would be 
injurious to give water unless in a very small 
quantity, otherwise, a second action of the bowels 
may be excited, very incompatible with the salu- 
tary effects intended to be produced. 

The rude manner too often resorted to in giving 
balls to horses cannot be too strongly condemned ; 
the cruelty exercised, and the natural dread thereby 
occasioned, frequently creating a difficulty in 
future. The violent manner in which some men 
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will foolishly grasp the tongue, and the severity 
used in attempting to hold the animal, cause 
pmn which the poor creature assuredly resists. 
The use of the balling-iron should be on all occa- 
sions positively interdicted. The assistant should 
place his right hand on the nose of the horse in 
such a manner as not to press on the soft portion 
or cartilage, and thereby interrupt the breathing ; 
he then inserts his thumb on the bars, and, with 
two fingers placed on the lower jaw, opens the 
mouth, which being performed with tenderness, 
will not create alarm or confusion. The operator 
having his right hand defended by a glove, the 
two forefingers of which have been cut off, places 
the ball between those fingers, keeping his hand 
as flat as possible, not with his knuckles arched, 
a foolish, bad custom; then, by taking hold of 
the tongue very gently with his left hand, he 
draws it out of the mouth as far as he conveniently 
can without causing pain, when, by inserting the 
ball on the root of the tongue, he quiekly with- 
draws his hand, and immediately shutting the 
horse’s mouth, the ball will be swallowed without 
trouble. Old horses that have been frequently 
tortured by ruffianly treatment, are naturally 
much averse to the operation, but this arises en- 
tirely from previous ill usage. 

Whenever any of the young stock, or in fact, 
jiny other horse, evinces symptoms of indisposition, 
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by loss of appetite, dulness of spirits, or swelling 
of the legs (unless debility is indicated, as the 
cause of the last named), a mild dose of physic is 
generally the most successful remedy, unless it 
appears that some specific complaint exists, in 
which the advice of an experienced professor of the 
veterinary art will most probably be required. 
With that science I will not presume to interfere, 
contenting myself by only offering suggestions by 
way of .prophylactics in such ordinary and every- 
day occurrences as every person who undertakes 
the management of a stud of horses must neces- 
sarily be required to be competent in directing. 

Those offensive parasites, worms, are apt to be 
troublesome to horses at all ages; not unfrequently 
to foals, but more especially to yearlings. They 
often exist to an extensive degree for a considerable 
period before their presence is detected; but at 
length, the ravages they have committed on the 
constitution speak too plainly to admit of a doubt : 
and on this account, very frequent examinations 
of the evacuations should be made, not merely 
superficially, but by dividing the heaps vrith the 
stable-fork, or some similar implement. Without 
entering into the unprofitable inquiry how these 
insects come to life in the stomach and bowels of 
the equine tribe, it will be sufficient for our pre- 
sent purpose to show how they are fed. The very 
essence of the nourishment intended for the support 
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of the horse, after it has been extracted from the 
food, and while it remains in the stomach and 
bowels ready to be taken into the circulation by 
means of the vessels arranged for that purpose, is 
seized upon by these relentless vermin. Can it 
be a matter of surprise, therefore, that when they 
prevail in considerable numbers, a variety of bad 
symptoms should appear? It is well understood 
that sympathy exists between the stomach, and 
bowels, and the skin. The presence of worms 
may be detected by the ap{)earance of the coat, 
which assumes a staring, harsh, and unthrifty 
character, and grows longer than natural, espe- 
cially about the flank, where hairs of uncommon 
length often afford a peculiar indication. A light 
cream coloured powder is to be seen on the fun- 
dament. A dry harsh cough is frequently another 
symptom. Constipation of the bowels, succeeded 
by copious and sometimes uncontrollable purging, 
is at times produced by worms. The animal 
frequently consumes an immoderate quantity of 
food, becomes big-bellied, but loses flesh. AVith 
only a portion of these ailments, it is not to be 
wondered that a wasting of the muscle, or falling 
off in condition, as it is commonly termed, should 
be one of the most positive criterions, attended 
likewise with the most profuse perspiration from 
every trifling exertion. Not only do worms 
deprive young animals of a g^t portion of the 
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sustenance required to promote their growth and 
vigour, and thus produce temporary inconveniences, 
but, if suffered to continue, they establish a de- 
bilitated constitution, which no care or treatment 
hereafter can restore. Horses of a more mature 
age are rendered incapable of performing even a 
moderate share of work, in common cases re- 
quired from them. 

Various are the remedies prescribed for the 
removal of these intruders, some of which are 
more calculated to amuse the mind than to prove 
satisfactory ; and if the worms possessed the 
faculty of knowing what extraordinary contri- 
vances were contemplated for their destruction, 
they would no doubt join exultingly in the 
delusive jest. Savine, rue, and many productions 
of a vegetable kind, have been selected, none of 
which are to be relied upon. It has been re- 
marked by a very able veterinary surgeon that, 
although we can force a poison down a horse’s 
throat, we cannot compel the worms to receive it. 
This may, under certain circumstances, be true. 
If nauseous antidotes from either the vegetable or 
mineral kingdom be presented in the form of balls, 
instinct may direct the worms to repudiate the 
offer ; but let us consider if, by a little tact and 
management, we cannot enchant the appetite, and 
entice these greedy gentry with a taste of some 
delicious potion, not unsavoury to their palates. 
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but provided for their especial ruin. There is no 
bird, beast, or insect within the reach of naan, 
whose destruction he cannot compass if he sets his 
mind on accomplishing it. 

The most satisfactory results will be obtained 
from the use of calomel or tartarized antimony. I 
should certainly award the preference to the former, 
if it were only from the circumstance of its pos- 
sessing less taste than the latter ; and, therefore, 
more certain to inveigle the worms into its power. 
With calomel, properly administered, there need 
be no apprehension that it will not succeed. The 
improper combination of it with other drugs may 
have caused it to fail, and led those who have 
been, from that circumstance, disappointed, to the 
belief that the medicine was not possessed of the 
power ascribed to it. It must be remarked that 
alkalies are incompatible with both calomel and 
tartarized antimony ; neither of these drugs ought, 
therefore, to be given in balls mixed up with soap ; 
nor should soap be a component part of any balls 
given with the intention of working off either of 
these medicines. 

Before the time arrives w hen it is proposed to 
effect a dislodgment of worms, the patient should 
be subjected to abstinence from any kind of 
food during the term of six or eight hours 
at the least, by which means the appetites 
of the insects will become somewhat keen. A 
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small quantity of bran-mash is then to be given, 
with the portion of calomel or tartarized anti- 
mony well mixed therein, the relative propor- 
tions of which are hereafter specified, to be re- 
gulated according to the age of the animal. 
This dose being given at night or morning, is to 
be repeated either on the following morning or 
evening, so as to allow an interval of ten or 
twelve hours between each; and during which 
time no other kind of food is to be offered than 
the bran-mashes, in which one or other of the 
drugs has been mixed. Six hours after the last 
mash, so prepared, has been given, it must be 
worked off’ with linseed oil or aloes. If the sub- 
ject be a foal, some trouble is occasioned and skill 
is required in giving a ball ; but 1 must confess a 
preference to that mode of presenting the purgative. 
I have always effected the administration of that 
compound by placing it on the end of a piece of 
whalebone or cane ; care, tenderness, and dexterity 
are, however, required for the performance of the 
operation. It will be seen by this course of 
treatment, that the worms having no other kind of 
food to partake of but that which is impregnated 
with the calomel or tartarized antimony, have no 
alternative but to seize upon it when it comes 
within their reach; and the former drug being 
tasteless and very diff'usible, there is little doubt 
but they will have a taste sufficient either to 
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destroy them^ or cause them to lose their hold, 
when the purgative medicine clears them away. 

The following tables will show the relative 
proportions of medicines which may be given to 
horses at different ages ; preference to be awarded 
to the smaller quantities, unless under peculiar 
circumstances. 


Calomel or tartarized Antimony. 

Linseed Oil. 

Aloes. 

gr*. 

ozs. 

drarhms. 

To foals ... - 10 

4 to 6 

Jto| 

Yearlings- - - 15 to 20 

6 to 8 

1 to IJ 

Two year olds - 20 to 25 

8 to 12 

2 to 2i 

Three year olds - 25 to 30 

12 to 15 

2J to 34 

Four year olds i 
and upwards J 

1 to 2 pts. 

4 to 6 


Formula for aloetic purgative. 

Aloes, finely powdered - - 4 drachms. 

Hard soap - - - - 2 drai lims. 

Ginger, in powder - - - 2 drachms. 

Mix and form a ball, varying the proportions according to 
circumstances. 


Formula for an aloetic purgative when soap is an 
incompatible ingredienty as with calomel or tar- 
tarized antimony. 


Aloes, broken in pieces 
Olive oil or lard 
Ginger, in powder - 
Treacle - . - 


4 drachms. 

1 drachm. 

2 drachms. 

drachm. 
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The aloes and oil, or lard, are to be melted to- 
gether, which is most readily accomplished by 
putting them in a jar, and placing it in a saucepan 
containing a small portion of water over the tire ; 
when melted, the treacle must be added, and also 
the ginger, stirring it well together, and beating 
it into a mass. Care should be taken not to boil 
the aloes longer than to effect the solution, other- 
wise much of their purgative property will escape. 
When sufficiently cool, form a ball, varying the 
proportions according to the strength required. 
Many persons use the latter as the ordinary 
purgative for the horse ; I must, however, ob- 
serve that I prefer the first iii all cases where 
soap is not objectionable, because it works 
more readily. If the horse is properly prepared, 
and the ball be given about four in the after- 
noon, the operation may be expected to com- 
mence about nine or ten o’clock on the following 
morning, when, the stable door being opened, the 
effects can be watched, and the necessary walking 
exercise given. It must be observed that the only 
periods when any inconvenience is at all likely to 
result from physic, is at the times when the 
medicine first begins to operate on the intestines ; 
and at the crisis when those effects are terminat- 
ing, or, in stable language, when it is about to 
set ; but as these symptoms arise from the cir- 
cumstance of the bowels being distended with 
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hay, or from exposure to cold, they never need be 
anticipated if proper treatment has been observed. 
I have given many hundreds of doses of physic 
according to the first formula, and never ex- 
perienced a case of gripes or colic in my life. 
Should such an event happen, a drench composed 
of warm ale, with a tea-spoonful of ginger or 
from two to four drachms, half that quantity of 
allspice, or black pepper, and a wine-glassful of 
gin, may reasonably be expected to aiford relief. 
On this account, hay should only be offered in 
sparing quantities when the physic has nearly per- 
formed its operations. 

As an alterative, when a strong purgative is 
not required, very beneficial effects are produced 
from aloes and nitre in combination. The sub- 
joined is a formula for a horse that has arrived at 
maturity; it must of course be modified for 
younger animals. It is to be given daily until 
relaxation of the bowels is produced, which will 
generally take place after the second or third 
dose. 


Formula for aloetic alteratives. 

Aloes, in fine powder - - 2 drachms. 

Nitre 2 drachms. 

Soap - - - - *2 drachms. 

To moke one ball. 
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Not being an advocate for what are generally 
denominated alteratives, inmost cases, compounded 
with antimonials, I do not by any means recom- 
mend them to be used unless there are circum- 
stances which positively require them, — such as 
eruptions on the skin, — for which purpose the 
following is the most simple. It should be made 
into a ball, rather than given in the corn, the 
great objection to w^hicli is, that many horses 
refuse to eat it. Nitre should, at the same 
time, be given in the water, to the amount of two 
drachms daily. It is here necessary to remark 
that when nitre is intended to act as a diuretic, 
it should be given in solution ; when given as a 
febrifuge, in a ball, in which case the solution 
taking place in the stomach, its refrigerant pro- 
perties are brought into eflect. 

Antimonial alterative. 

Sulphur, 

Ses(iui-sulphurrt of antimony, each - 2 to 3 drachma. 

Treacle, suflicicnt to form a mass. 


In order to derive any benefit from these alter- 
atives, they are to be given daily, four, five, or 
six days in succession. These proportions are 
adapted for three years old or upwards, before 
which time they can scarcely, if ever, be required. 

Judiciously dispensed, physic is of the greatest 
importance to the horse. The abuse of the best 
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remedies may bring them into disrepute ; but in 
those cases it is not the remedy 'which deserves 
the condemnation, but the person who uses it in- 
discreetly. The improper use of diuretics more 
generally prevails in stables than that of any other 
Wnd of medicine. Nothing can be more per- 
nicious to the constitution than a constant repe- 
tition of those drugs which excite the kidneys and 
other parts of the urinary system. From two to 
four drachms of nitre occasionally dissolved in the 
water may be given with good effect ; but not re- 
peated daily unless there is some indisposition that 
requires it. 
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SHOEING. 

Diversity of Opinions — Accounted for. — Difference of Shoes 
and Treatment to be regulated by the Nature of the Feet and 
the Country or Purpose for which the Animal is used. — Im- 
portance of stopping the Feet. — A Shoe with a wide Web 
necessary in Stony and Flinty Districts, but not recom- 
mended otherwise. — Removing. — One-side Nailing — Ex- 
pansion of the Foot, — Position of the Navicular Bone and 
other Parts of the Foot. — Altered Structure occasioned 
sometimes by Accident. — Kind of Shoe best adapted for 
Young Stock. — Time when Shoes become necessary. — 
Stopping the Feet of Great Importance. 


Such a diversity of opinions arc held on this 
subject by different persons, that it is extremely 
difficult to offer any satisfactory suggestions in 
regard to it. We have only to deal with it in 
reference to young stock ; but as there have been 
so many treatises written concerning the best 
methods of adapting shoes to the feet of horses, 
most of which differ from one other, I will 
endeavour to show how such discrepancies have 
arisen, and j)rove that, in most cases, each is correct 
from his own deductions and personal experience. 

A man living in a rough, stony, or flinty district 
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declares that it is essentially necessary to afford 
protection to the foot by means of shoes with con- 
siderable width of web, or, as it is technically 
termed, plenty of cover. Another, living in a 
grass country, where stones and flints are never 
seen, except upon the roads, which are so good 
and level that no angular or dangerous projections 
exist, deprecates the width of web, because, as he 
justly states, it deprives the feet in a great measure 
of the support and pressure obtainable from the 
yielding surface upon which the horse moves. 
Now, both these opinions are correct; but they 
arc only correct under local infl uences. N ature has 
endowed the foot of the horse with every faculty 
which it requires in a wild state ; but it is not of 
a texture suflScicntly durable to withstand the 
effects of artificial roads, or of galloping over fields 
and leaping fences, with some ten or fifteen stone 
weight upon the back of the animal. Man has, 
therefore, resorted to the alternative of affording 
protection to the feet by means of shoes, from 
which advantages are gained in some respects, 
and evils introduced in others. In a state of 
nature, unless the soil on which the horse treads 
is very dry and hard, the feet make .an impression 
on the surface, and the weight of the body is ap- 
j>ortioned between the wall, the sole, and the frog ; 
when shod, and travelling upon a hard surface 
such as a turnpike road, or dry, unyielding turf. 
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the whole of the weight Is sustained by the wall or 
crust resting on the shoe. It is to obviate this 
that, having adopted the artificial iron appendage, 
we should likewise provide an artificial succeda- 
neum for that of which the shoe deprives the 
animal, namely, the uniform bearing of the foot 
upon the ground ; and this is of the greater im- 
portance in those cases where it is absolutely 
necessary to use shoes with a wide web. It is not 
only when passing over hard and unyielding 
surfaces that this condition is apparent, but also, 
to a very considerable extent, when the horse is imi 
the stable. In that situation likewise, the wider 
the web of the shoe, the more will the evil pre- 
dominate. I do not mean to assert that, in a stony 
or flinty district, especially on rough roads, a shoe 
with a considerable portion of cover can be dis- 
pensed with ; but I certainly should never adopt 
that practice unless under those circumstances, or 
for peculiarly thin, flat feet, which must be pro- 
tected. There are some feet whose soles are so 
very tlun and soft, and whose growth is so slug- 
gish, that, unless they are shod with plenty of 
cover, the horses cannot travel at all ; when fresh 
shod, such feet scarcely admit of any paring. 

The feet of some horses secrete sole and hoof so 
very fast as to require their shoes to be removed 
every fortnight or three weeks, at the farthest, 
when the soles require to be considerably reduced, 
M 
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and the quarters rasped, especially during the 
summer, at which season they become dry and 
hard. If this precaution be neglected, the in- 
elastic state of the external portions of the foot, 
affording too much resistance, and causing con- 
cussion, inflammation of the internal parts ensues, 
and lameness is the result. Such feet are kept 
in the most healthy condition by the least pro- 
portion of cover, unless the nature of the country 
in w hich they arc located peremptorily demands 
it. If they have to travel on roads abounding 
^hh loose materials, such as broken granite, flints, 
or rough gravel, they will be apt to bruise their 
feet whenever a stone happens to lie in their 
track, if not protected by their shoes. 

The system of one side nailing has its advocates, 
in wdiose ranks, however, I must beg to decline 
enrolling myself. For road work, cither under the 
saddle or in harness, I have no doubt the shoes 
mm/ be kept on ; but for race-horses in their work, 
or hunters in a deep country, where at every step 
they take there is a j>ower of suction to contend 
against, I am quite of opinion that when only 
the inner branch of the shoe is secured to the foot 
wdth nails, from the great j)Ower of leverage 
afforded, the loss of a shoe \vill be a frequent 
result. 

Neither can I believe that the expansion of the 
foot extends anteriorly beyond the widest part 
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of its circumference, behind which the heel nails 
ought not to be placed. An examination of its 
internal structure certainly leads to this con- 
viction. The coffin bone, for example, does not 
expand in itself, and being wider at its base than 
it is upwards, cannot produce lateral expansion of 
the hoof; behind, but somewhat above that, is 
placed the navicular bone, passing which, the 
lower extremity of the flexor tendon comes to its 
position at the hinder part of the coffin bone, just 
under the navicular bone. Partly behind and 
partly underneath the tendon is the internal frog, 
a substance previously mentioned, when alluding 
to thrushes, as partaking of a nature between fat 
and tendon, which, in a healthy condition, is high- 
ly elastic, and about the region of which expan- 
sion is undoubtedly required. The hoof offers 
another j)roof; the front part and sides, as far 
as the widest [portion extends, is very strong, 
and nearly, if not quite, unyielding ; but the 
quarters are much thinner, and more capable of 
expansion. Thus, finding there is no power of 
expansion extending througliout from the toe 
to the heel, but only from the centre of the 
foot, or widest part, to the heel, the one-sided 
nailing system can only afford greater power of 
expansion to the inside quarter where there are 
no nails, still acting on the outside quarter in 
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pnOiady the same way that the ordinary arrange* 
ment of the nails does; with possibly this disad- 
imntage^ that the outside heel nail is often placed 
rather farther back than on ordinary occasions, 
for the purpose of affording greater security to 
the shoe. 

Some persons are of opinion that the structure 
of the foot is completely altered by a repetition of 
shoeing. When such an event takes place, it is 
evidence Incontrovertible, that the principle of 
shoeing which they adopt, and the treatment 
which they observe, is erroneous; because the 
structure is not changed if the system of shoeing 
be good, and the treatment correct. Indications 
of altered structure may also arise from a predis- 
position to disease having been established by 
accident, and not counteracted by observation and 
appropriate remedies. 

As the feet of young horses ought not to be 
subjected to the injurious effects of rough and 
stony roads, it is unnecessary, and quite unadvis- 
ablc, to put on shoes wide in the web, — at all 
events, at first. The only consideration necessary 
is the protection of the crust from breaking off or 
wearing away. The less cover to the foot the 
better, unless, as I have previously remarked, 
there are some peculiar circumstances which re- 
quire it Tlic best description of shoes adapted 
for young stock, that ever came to my notice, 
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are those formed by steam machinery^ by Mr. Rod* 
way, of Birmingham. 

The time when a young horse is to be shod 
must depend upon the progress that has been 
made in his breaking, and the nature or condition 
of his feet : if they be in any way delicate, it will 
be necessary to protect them somewhat earlier, 
otherwise it may be deferred nearly to the time 
of his being backed. If the suggestions which 
I have already made have been carried into exe- 
cution, no difficulty will arise in putting on a set 
of shoes. 

For the purpose of affording to the centre of the 
foot a degree of support and pressure similar to 
that which it obtains before the shoes arc put on, 
a pad of tow should be placed within the fore- shoes, 
and secured there with splints of wood. This may 
be saturated with water or not, as circumstance 
and the nature of the feet require. It is by far 
the best kind of stopping that can be used, and 
may be applied in any degree of thickness requisite 
for expansion and other special purposes. Cow- 
dung and clay, or cowdung alone, is the usual 
offensive compound employed to keep the feet 
moist ; but the corrosive properties will often oc- 
casion thrushes, and no support can be derived 
from it, as it is far too soft for that purpose ; and 
there is no period when that artificial support is 
of more importance than to the ntwly shod colt. 
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CULTIVATION AND MANAGEMENT OF LAND. 

The Elements of Nutriment derived from the Earth.— The 
Effect of Soil, Situation, and ('ulture. — Draining in most 
Cases essential. — An Example on light Land. — Draining 
Tiles. — (’ultivation of Lucerne: Manure best calculated to 
promote its Growth. — Tares. — Clover. — Saintfoin. — Liquid 
Manure and its Application. — Value of Manure made by 
Horses. — ('aution respecting Artificial Manures. — Guano. 
^Supply of Green Food in Summer. — Haymaking — Salt. 
— The Produce of Meadows. — Capabilities of Land for the 
Production of Hay. — Improvement of Grass on Downs and 
Commons. — Swedes preferable to Carrots. 


As a living animal derives the elements of 
nourishment from the food which he eats, and is 
consequently de[>cndent for his state upon the 
qualities of that food, so vegetation partakes of 
pro|X5rtie8 which it obtains from the soil on which 
it is produced. The fine sweet herbage which 
grows spontaneously on downs and elevated tracts 
of land, if transplanted to wet and boggy marshes, 
would soon become harsh, coarse, and sour, like 
other grasses indigenous to the soil. There are 
some situations and some descriptions of land 
which are not adapted at all for the cultivation of 
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food to be consumed by horses ; many others which 
are naturally so ; and some which are capable of 
being made so by artificial means and proper 
management^ the basis of which is draining. 
There is very little land, indeed, which is not im- 
proved by this process, — even that which is dry. 
It is a mistake to suppose that draining will bo 
the means of causing dry lands to burn up in the 
hot weather of summer, when there is no water to 
pass through the drains. On the contrary, drain- 
ing a very porous soil improves it l)y taking the 
water off laterally, underneath the surface, which 
otherwise descends jierpendicularly, and by so 
doing conveys the vegetative j>ower8 of the 
manures which may be applied below the range 
of the roots of whatever grain or grasses may 
be sown. I remember, twenty years ago, a most 
striking instance of this kind on a farm in Shro[>- 
shire, on which, previously to its being drained, 
manuring it wiis woAte of money. It is light sandy 
land, and many farmers were of opinion at the time 
that draining it would render it even less jiro- 
ductive. The result was most satisfactory. That 
all lands of a wet nature require draining, no one 
with the least knowledge of agricultural afiairs 
ever entertains the slightest doubt. It is the 
fundamental principle of good farming ; and, for 
lands upon which food for horses is to be raised, 
it is indispensable. Here it is necessary to intro- 
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duce a caution against the adoption of the small 
pipe tiles, now so often used for this purpose, the 
diameter of which is in many cases insufficient 
to conduct the water; and if in laying them 
down the least irregularity arises, which cannot 
always be detected, or prevented, so that the ends 
of the tiles do not meet precisely, the space for 
the water is still more contracted, and several 
instances have occurred where it has been found 
necessary to take up a whole length of drain 
to rectify the mischief, at a cost nearly equivalent 
to the price of the tiles. As draining should be 
considered a permanent improvement, great atten- 
tion should be bestowed upon it, so that it be 
done effectually and well in the first instance. 

The cultivation of lucerne demands the first at- 
tention, not only because of its being the best 
description of summer food for brood mares, but 
when once established it will endure for several 
years. It requires a dry and somewhat deep soil, 
ns the roots penetrate to a considerable extent ; on 
wet or clay lands it will not succeed. The spot 
on which it is to be sown should be made most 
scrupulously clean; and here I would advise 
all farmers to weed and clean their hedge-rows 
every year, if they desire to have their fields and 
crops free from the seeds which too frequently 
appear to be cultivated in the fences for the 
purpose of causing future trouble. A good 
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dressing of thoroughly reduced manure should be 
worked into the land previously to sowing it ; for 
it may be taken as an established rule that the 
soil cannot be too rich for lucerne. From the latter 
end of March up to the last week of April is the 
best period for consigning the seeds to the ground. 
Lucerne may be sown broadcast, or in drills nine 
inches apart ; the latter is by far the most success- 
ful plan, as it admits of the use of the hoc between 
the rows during the first year or two, after which, 
if well attended to, it will become strong enough 
to overpower all weeds that could prove injurious. 
On some occasions the drills arc set much wider 
apart, that is, from fifteen to eighteen inches, with 
a view to constant cultivation between the rows, 
But I am not prepared to recommend this prac- 
tice, because, when cutting the crop in rainy 
weather, it is im[)Ossihie to avoid collecting some of 
the loose earth with it, which is offensive and un- 
wholesome. It requires a good dressing of manure 
every year, not with partially decom[>08ed litter, but 
with that which is thoroughly reduced and worked 
into compost with earth, road scrapings, parings 
from banks, if free from weeds ; vegetable refuse 
may also be added, provided it d(x;s not contain the 
genns of any extraneous rubbish which may 
vegetate. It is labour lost to clean land and after- 
wards introduce pernicious seeds in manures or 
dressings. When lucerne is sown, it is a common 
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practice to sow a crop of barley along with it ; but 
in a stud farm the green crop is of far greater im- 
portance ; in case a crop of barley is very strong 
and luxuriant^ by becoming lodged it will infallibly 
destroy the young lucerne^ which, if sown by it- 
self, will admit of being cut the first year by the 
month of August. 

If there be a sufficient quantity of lucerne cul- 
tivated, and a fair portion of grass land available, 
little else will be required for use as green food ; 
otherwise, tares, clover, or saintfoin must be pro- 
vided; but those artificial grasses do not require 
any particular system of cultivation. 

The application of liquid manure to all artificial 
and permanent grasses claims particular attention ; 
and that which is obtained from the dung-heap 
where horses arc kept, is the most powerful of 
any. Tanks or reservoirs of ain|>le size, for its 
reception, will therefore form an important feature 
in the management and economy of a stud farm. 
They should be so arranged as to be on the 
outside, and at some distance from the buildings, 
so that the effluvia may not affect the stock. By 
the aid of a water-cart constructed for the pur- 
pose, the crops may be saturated soon after they 
have been cut, selecting, if possible, showery 
weather to perform the operation, otherwise it 
may be necessary to dilute the liquid with water, 
especially if much evaporation has taken place, 
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as it is not desirable to present it to the plants in 
too concentrated a form. When dry weather 
prevails, and it is found necessary to use the 
liquid manure, an early hour in the morning, 
while the dew still remains, or even during the 
night season, are the most favourable times. By 
no means is the watering to be performed while 
the sun is shining powerfully on the earth. The 
benefit which the crops of green clover derive 
from this practice is extraordinary. 

In the management of land connected with a 
stud farm, or indeed any other farm, it is an 
object of great importance to be able to obtain 
two or three cuttings of green crops during the 
summer, which can only l)c accomplished by the 
aid of manure and high cultivation. In the 
autumn, when all these crops have been mown 
for the last time, the land should be dressed with 
manure. It is far preferable at that time than to 
defer it till the winter ; the crops will come up 
earlier — a great object — and stronger. If any 
be left till winter, let it be the old turf intended 
for bay. 

There is no animal that produces such valuable 
manure as the horse, therefore there can be no 
excuse for not having the land in the best pos- 
sible condition, and that without having recourse 
to artificial manures, unless at the first com 
mencement, to establish flourishing crops. 
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With respect to artificial manures, however 
valuable some of them are for particular purposes, 
the indiscriminate use of them on all occasions, 
without ascertmning the properties of which they 
are composed, is a great evil ; and no doubt can be 
entertained that the prevalence of various diseases 
in grain crops may be ascribed to the injudicious 
application of them. Mildew, redgum, and other 
disorders in wheat, proceed from an unwholesome 
condition of the pabulum, which it obtains from 
the earth, in some instances from the manure, or 
from an unfavourable state of the air, in a similar 
way that surfeits or epidemic diseases are pro- 
duced in cattle by the food which they consume, 
or some peculiar influence of the atmosphere- It 
is therefore of the utmost importance that the 
food to be given to animals of value should be 
free, if possible, from any unwholesome pro- 
perties. 

Guano is so often mixed and adulterated, and 
therefore so varied in its effects, that no person can 
use it with confidence and satisfaction, ‘without 
having it previously analysed to ascertain what 
elements it consists of, and in what proportions 
they exist. I should never think of using it on 
any land, the produce of which was to be con- 
sumed by horses. 

The green crops intended for summer food 
should be mown early in the morning if the 
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weather be dry, and carted away to the paddocks, 
yards, boxes, &c., and there should not be more 
cut than will be consumed in the course of the 
day ; but in rainy weather it is better kept till 
the day after it is cut, in which case it should be 
spread on the surface of a spare barn floor, loose 
box, or shed, so that it may not heat, which it 
will do if suffered to remain in a large heap, in 
which state it is unwholesome; neither is it 
desirable to give it when very wet, as it will then 
endanger flatulence, gripes, and purging. 

Very great care and attention should bo de- 
voted to the process of hay making. I have 
already noticed the bad consequences whicli may 
be anticipated from the use of imperfectly or 
of overmade hay. A practice prevails in some 
countries of strewing salt on the rick os it is 
being formed, especially if rain has fallen during 
the time the hay is in the field : it may be very 
well for horned cattle, but fur horses it cannot be 
too strongly deprecated. It is a very different 
affair to giving them fresh salt with their food, 
which is an excellent tonic if used with discretion. 
Salted meats arc not the most wholesome kind of 
food for man, and salted hay for the horse is 
analogous. 

If there be meadows by the side of a river, the 
produce of which is to be consumed by the stud, 
it will be preferable to give that in a green state 
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if possible, and reserve the upland turf for haj ; 
the cultivation of which cannot be too sedulously 
attended to. Many agriculturists are sadly in 
error respecting ,the capabilities of land for 
growing hay ; they fancy that many fields will not 
produce grass for a permanency, and consequently 
will not try the experiment. When grass grows 
spontaneously, it is a certain proof that abundant 
crops may be raised if the proper kinds of seeds 
be sown, and a sufficient quantity of top dressing 
ap[)lied. But their fault is, that they a})propriate 
all their manure to their arable land, leaving the 
grass, which is the most profitable, without any. 
The short pastures found on downs and commons, 
constantly fed close by sheep, might soon be 
brought into a flourisliing state by a plentiful 
application of manure. 

As I cannot recommend the use of earrots for 
horses, it is unnecessary to offer any remarks 
respecting their cultivation. A few Swedes may 
be useful, and likewise parsnips, the culture of 
wliich rc(iuirc8 no particular directions. 
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FOOD, ITS PBOPEBTIKS AMD EFFECTS. 

Effects of Food on the Growth of Animals. — M. Liebig’s 
Researches. — Testimony to the Practical Truth of M. 
Liebig’s Remarks. — The Nature of Food. — Muscular De- 
velopment and other Animal Substance promoted by the 
Quality of Fo<kI — Oxygen; its EfTeets. — The Practice of 
wetting Oats objectionable. — The Powers of Digestion. — 
The Ga.stric »Tuice. — Reasons for varying the Nature of 
Food in Winter and Summer. — Habits of the Natives of 
hot and cold Climates compared. — 'I'he Re-supply of Rlood 
by Food necessary to Life. — Effects of o\er-stiinulating 
Food. — The (Jrowili t»f the Horse promoted by the Quality 
of the F<kh 1, — lioushingault's Analysis. — Criterion for Selec- 
tion of Food for specific Pur|M)!u*s. — Comparative Nourish* 
incut dcri^ed from Grass and Ha\. — (irass distt-nds the 
Bowels and substitutes Fat for Muscle. — 'I’he unborn Foal 
partakes greatly the Condition of the Dam. — .Suitable FtKid 
of the utmost Importance — .Sugar and Starch the Elements 

of Nutrition in Hay and (hits 'Flie Amount varies in 

different .Samples. — The Kind of Huy best caleulated for 
Horsts. — ('loMT Hay. — .Silntfoin llay. ■— Old Hay. — 

Oafs, their Qualities; drit^tl on Kilns condemned Rruisiog 

Oats recommended. — Prejudice — .Schemes adopted to in- 
duce Mastication. — Mastication. - Saliva. — Anecdote from 
Dr. Paris on Diet. — Deglutition. — Ectmoiuy. — Heans. — 

Mashes. — Mucilage obtained therefrom Linseed. — To be 

boiled. — Effects jirtKluced by Carrots. — Grasses. — Eco- 
nomy and Advantages of mowing the Grasses and giving to 
the Stock in preference to grazing. — Kinds of Grasses 
determined by the Nature of the Soil. — Deductions. 

The best iDeaD.s of acquiring a knowledge of the 
properties which certain kinds of food jkisscss, and 
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the eflFects which they produce on the system and 
development of growth in animals, is to consult 
those authors who have made such researches 
their particular study, compare the results of daily 
experience with the instruction they afford, and 
by that means readily decide what change or 
variety of food is required at certain seasons of 
the year, or by particular animals under peculiar 
influences. One of the prevailing causes of suc- 
cess or disappointment in the management of a 
horse depends upon the judicious or injudicious 
selection of his food, which we may say en pas- 
sant frequently requires to be changed. 

The lucid manner in which M. Liebig has 
treated this interesting subject, induces me to 
introduce a few of his observations, to enable 
the reader the more easily to understand the ap- 
plication we purj)08e to give them. After ex- 
plaining the manner in which the growth of 
animal bodies is carried on, and the supply of 
nourishment necessary to sustain life, M. Liebig 
goes on to sjiy, If we hold that the increase 
of mass in the animal body, the development 
of its organs, and the su])ply of waste, that all 
is dependent on the blood, that is, the ingre- 
dients of the blood, then, only those substances 
can properly be called nutritious, or considered 
as food, which are capable of conversion into 
blood. To determine, therefore, what substances 
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are capable of affording nourishment, it is only 
necessary to ascertain the composition of the food, 
and to compare it with the ingredients of the 
blood.” 

Two substances require especial consideration 
as the chief ingredients of the blood ; one of these 
separates, immediately from the blood when with- 
drawn from the circulation. It is well known 
that in this case blood coagulates and separates 
into a yellowish liquid the scrum of the blood 
and gelatinous mass, which adheres to a rod or 
stick in soft clastic fibres when coagulating blood 
is briskly stirred. This is the fi brine of the blood, 
wdiich is identical in all its pr()]>erties with mus- 
cular fibre, when the latter is purified from all 
foreign matters.” 

“ The second principal ingredient of the blood 
is contained in the serum, and givi‘s ti» this liquid 
all the properties of the white of eggs, with which 
it is identical. When heated, it coagulates into 
a white clastic mass, and the coagulating substance 
is called albumen.” 

“ Chcmicid analysis has led to the remarkable 
result, that fibrine and albumen contain the same 
organic elements united in the same [proportion, 
BO that two analyses, the one of fibrine, and the 
other of albumen, do not differ more tlian two 
analyses of fibrine, or two of albumen res[)ectively 
do, in the composition of one hundred [parts.” 

N 
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Both albumen and fibrine in the process of 
nutrition are capable of being converted into 
muscular fibre, and muscular fibre is capable of 
being reconverted into blood. These facts have 
long been established by physiologists, and che- 
mistry has merely proved that these metamor- 
phoses can be accomplished under the influence of 
a certain force without the aid of a third substance, 
or of its elements, and without the addition of 
any foreign elements, or the separation of any 
clement previously present in these substances.” 

“ Tliose vegetable principles which in animals 
are used to form blood, contain the chief con- 
stituents of blood, fibrine and albumen, ready 
formed as regards their composition. All plants, 
besides, contain a certain quantity of iron, which 
reappears in the colouring matter of the blood. 
Vegetable fibrine and animal fibrine, vegetable 
albumen and animal albumen, hardly differ even 
in form. If these principles be wanting in the 
food, the nutrition of the animal is arrested ; and 
when they are present, the graminivorous animal 
obtains in its food the very same principles, on 
the presence of which the nutrition of the car- 
nivora entirely de[)ends.” 

“ From what has been said it follows that the 
development of the animal organism, and its 
growth, are dependent on the reception of certain 
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principles identical with the chief constituents of 
the blood.” 

M. Liebig also makes some observations on the 
quantity of food consumed by the horse; but, with 
due submission, I cannot concur in his view of 
the relative proportions of hay and oats which 
that animal usually consumes. It is nearly 
double the quantity of hay that any horse ought 
to consume, and not much more than half the 
quantity of com that a full-grown horse require® 
for the purpose of sustaining condition in moderate 
work. M. Liebig states “ A horse, for exainjde, 
can be kept in perfectly good condition if he 
obtains as food fifteen }H)unds of hay, and four and 
a half (Kmnds of oats daily. If w'c now calculate 
the whole amount of nitrogen in these matters as 
ascertained by analysis (1*5 per cent in the hay, 
2*2 per cent, in the oats), in the form f>f blood, that 
is, fibrine and albumen, witli the due proportion of 
water iu bhxKl (HO per cent), the lu^rse receives 
daily no more than four and a half ounces of nitro- 
gen, corresponding to alK>ut eight ounces of blood. 
But along with nitrogen, that is, combined with it 
in the form of fibrine or albumen, the anim;il 
receives only about fourteen and a half ounces of 
carbon. Only about eight ounces of this can In* 
employed to 8up|)ort respiration, for with ihe 
nitrogen expelled in the urine there are com- 
bined in the form of urea three ounces, and in 
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the form of hippuric acid, three and a half ounces 
of carbon.” 

‘^Without going further into the calculation, 
it will readily be admitted, that the volume of fur 
inspired and expired by a horse, the quantity of 
oxygen consumed, and, as a necessary consequence, 
the amount of carbonic acid given out by the 
animal, Is much greater than in the respiratory 
process in man. But an adult man consumes 
daily about fourteen ounces of carbon ; and the 
determination of Boussingault, according to which 
a horse exj)irc8 seventy-nine ounces daily, cannot 
be very far from the truth. 

‘‘It is obvious that in the system of the 
graminivora, whose food contains so small a pro- 
portion relatively of the constituents of blood, 
the process of mctamoqdiosis in existing tissues, 
and, consequently, their restoration or reproduc- 
tion, go on far less rapidly than in the carnivora.” 

This last sentence deserves particular attention, 
as it explains the reason why time is so positively 
necessary for the production of muscle in the 
Innse. 

Taking into considi'ration the effect which 
certain kinds of food produce on living animals, it 
may be turned to advantageous account by a strict 
observance of the state or condition of each horse. 
Their constitutions vary ; and circumstances will 
also at times produce great changes. Various 
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kinds and dcfiprees of illness will occasion loss of 
muscle and fat. Under such circumstances, those 
kinds of food ought to be presented which will 
restore the animal to its proper state ; that, how*- 
ever, can scarcely be accomplished till the origin 
of the evil be eradicated. If a horse at any age 
exhibits too great an abundance of fat, accom- 
panied with plethoric indications, it is evident 
that the food with which he is supplied abounds 
too copiously in particles contributing to fonn 
that substance. When this prevails to a great 
extent, it is done at the sacrifice of muscle, and 
those fibrous textures which render the horse 
valuable. This is clearly proved by experience ; 
and I am sure every trainer w'ill bear me out 
when I state, that when a horse, CH[)ccialIy a 
young one, has been made very fat, as soon as he 
is put to work, he “ falls off,” as it is tenned, 
loses his muscle, and, unless great care be ob- 
served, his soft flaccid sinews and joints give way. 
A great length of time must be ex[>cndcd on 
animals so treated before they can be brought 
into a proper state to be trained. Fat may be 
produced, if the animal be healthy, in a com- 
paratively short [»eriod with some kinds of food, 
such as clover, vetches, and luxuriant grasses in 
the summer months ; but it is a proceeding that 
never can be recommended. In this manner 
horses are usually made up for sale, when the 
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purchaser is under the necessity of resorting to 
physic and long-continued exercise, before the 
animals are available for the purposes of work. 

On the other hand, there are some horses which 
do not generate a sufficient quantity of fat to be 
conducive to their health, and with young stock 
to the vigorous development of their bodies. It 
is attention to the just medium that indicates the 
skill exercised in the management of the animals, 
and which consequently promotes the success of 
an establishment. All huntsmen know the im- 
portance of having every hound brought to an 
equal standard of condition. It is accomplished 
by a judicious distribution of food. The consti- 
tutions of hounds vary as much as the constitu- 
tions of horses. If it is necessary to observe these 
minutise in kennel management, to develope the 
utmost lowers of the hounds, how much more 
essential is it in the stud farm, to bring forth the 
greatest amount of power and value in the horse, in 
order to render the undertaking profitable. One 
of the great errors which farmers too frequently 
fall into, is tliat of turning their young horses into 
luxuriant pastures during the summer, where 
they become overloaded with fat; and, in the 
winter months, not giving them a sufficient quan- 
tity of nutritious food: thus not only are the 
constitutions of animals so treated impaired, but 
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their symmetiy and proportions are sadly dete- 
riorated. 

There are certidn laws indispensable to animal 
life, certain functions which must be carried on ; 
and that kind of food must be supplied which ex- 
perience has shown to be best adapted for this pur- 
pose, the proportions being detennined by inves- 
tigating the effects which they are calculated to 
produce. It is incompatible with the laws of 
nature to present food in too highly concentrated 
a form. Thus in the human subject brandy and 
other strong spirits taken undiluted are injurious, 
as also the nutritive properties of meat highly 
concentrated in the form of soups, without the 
addition of bread. The vital power in a living 
animal is sustained by the food consumed, and 
causes the growth or development of muscle and 
other members upon which exertion is dependent 
This development is augmented by a judicious 
proportion of exercise or work ; but it must be 
assisted by food of an appropriate character. 
There is a constant expenditure of certain prin- 
ciples, of which every living creature is composed; 
and this is ordained for the purjx>sc of allowing 
the system to be replenished by food. These ex- 
penditures or exhalations are increased by ex- 
ercise. The first conditions of animal life are 
nutritious matter and oxygen introduced into the 
qrstem ; the food, therefore, must be of that kind 
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t\rhich is compatible with the constitution, the 
nature of the animal, and the climate which he 
inhabits. The quantity of oxygen inspired is 
affected by the atmosphere, which contains more 
in winter than in summer. 

Herbivorous animals swallow more air with theif 
food than carnivorous ones; they require more 
saliva for the j)roce88 t>f mastication ; and that saliva 
contains a great portion of air, which may be 
understood by its frothy appearance. This is ob- 
servable when a horse is eating his corn. The froth 
is composed of an infinity of little bubbles, each of 
which is filled with air, and by that means a 
quantity of oxygen is conveyed into the stomach 
with the food. Hence it is a most improper 
practice to wet the corn for a horse when it is put 
into the manger. The nutritive portion of the food 
which an animal takes into its stomach becomes 
soluble, in which state it enters into the circula- 
tion. The oxygen of the air, and the fluid 
secreted by the coat of the stomach, produce this 
result Physiologists have decided this to be the 
case, and that it is a chemical action, free and 
independent of muscular power or vital force. 
This is an important fact to be understood, as 
many persons conceive that the process of diges- 
tion is formed by a muscular action of the stomach. 
The gastric juice seems to possess a most extra- 
ordinary power in dissolving or digesting all kinds 
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of food, a power which no other fluid possesses, 
be it water, acid, or alkali. It appears that 
these powers and quality are diminished by water 
being presented immediately before or after feed- 
ing, — a custom which, on that account, should 
be most scrupulously avoided. 

Animals expire more carbon in cold than in 
warm weather; consequently they require food of 
a different quality in winter to that which is 
suitable to them in summer. The carbon protects 
their organs from the action of oxygen, which, but 
for that, Avould be fatal. The fruits u|)on which 
the natives of the warm climates usually feed, 
when fresh gathered, contain scarcely more than 
twelve per cent, of carbon; but the fat and train 
oil consumed by the inhabitants of the arctic 
regions contains more than five times that amount. 
Thus, a distinction may l>c drawn between the 
use of grass and hay in summer and in winter. 
As muscular fibre, and certain other tissues 
composing the animal frame, are exhausted by 
carbon and hydrogen, in the form of [)crspiration 
and the ordinary evacuations, increased by exercise 
or labour, so they require to Ikj continually re- 
supplied by food. The blood, the muscles, and 
other portions of the frame are by this process 
being constantly renewed. The greater the pro- 
portion of exercise and labour which the animal 
imdergoes, the greater quantity of nourishment is 
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required ; up to a certain point, the more fre- 
quently that renovation is produced, the more 
perfect will be the health and condition of the 
horse. That food which contains the nutritive 
properties in too great abundance, soon shows its 
effects on the animal partaking thereof : the blood- 
vessels become distended, and the other channels 
are overcharged with an excess of their fluids. 
Upon the appearance of this recourse must be 
had to medicines calculated to relieve the system 
from the accumulation, assisted by temporary 
abstinence, otherwise the health of the animal 
becomes deranged. The object, in this case, of 
supplying blood capable of conversion into muscle, 
and other requisite substances, is defeated. 

From these facts it will be readily understood 
that young animals, in order to increase their 
growth, and the development of their muscles and 
other portions of their frames, require a certain 
quantity of food, and oxygen, which they derive 
from the air they breathe; moreover, that the 
extent of that development will in a great measure 
depend upon the properties of the food with which 
they are supplied. All the different kinds of food 
with which the horse is supplied have a tendency 
to produce fat; it is a substance which must exist 
to a certain extent ; there is no kind of food that 
will create blood of a quality convertible into 
musdCf that will not, at the same time, deposit as 
much or more fat than is generally desirable* 
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It has been ascertained that such vegetables as 
afford nourishment to animals abound most with 
nitrogen, and therefore they require the least 
quantity of those which contain the largest pro* 
portions. On reference to Boussingault’s analysis 
of the component elements of hay and oats, in one 
hundred parts of the former, one and a half of ni- 
trogen are found; in the same equivalent of the 
latter, two and a half are detected : thus the excess 
of nitrogen in oats, as compared with hay, is in 
the ratio of five parts to three. 

The relative properties of the different kinds of 
aliment presented to the horse will afford the best 
criterion in their selection, under any peculiarity 
of circumstances, in order that certain effects may 
be produced. In fresh grass, for example, there 
is a vast difference compared with hay, although 
the hay may have been made from grass which 
grew on the same land. The grass, when fresh 
cut, is full of sap or moisture; and although it 
contains nearly similar elements of nutrition to 
hay, yet they do not abound in anything like a 
proportionate degree: a much greater bulk of grass 
than of hay must be consumed in a given time to 
afford that nourishment which the animal requires ; 
and as the digestion of grass is very quickly carried 
on, the horse must be almost constantly eating to 
enable him to consume a sufficient portion ; the 
r^ult of which is, that the stomach, and especially 
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the bowels, are distended to an inordinate degree. 
On this account, grass never ought to be used as 
the only sustenance of brood mares, inviting as it 
may be in the summer season. An unrestricted 
allowance of grass emaciates the muscular system 
and substitutes a quantity of fat, which, to a 
superficial observer, may not at first be regarded 
as very objectionable ; but, as it Is universally ad- 
mitted that the cmbr)*o offspring of all living 
creatures partakes to a great extent the nature of 
the mother, is it not natural to conclude that the 
unborn foal will i)articipatc greatly in those phy- 
siological attributes, which are governed by the 
quality of tlie food upon which she is sustained? 
An unhealthy marc cannot be exiMJCted to produce 
a robust foal ; therefore, the more perfect the 
health and constitution of the dam, so much the 
greater expectation there is that her produce will 
derive those benefits during the entire period it 
receives nourishment from that source. All the 
attention that can possibly be devoted to the 
management of a stud, the comfort and convenience 
of the buildings in which horses are kept, will be 
of no avail unless they are supplied with food 
suitable to their constitutions, and that food regu- 
lated according to their condition and the season 
of the year. 

The main elements in hay and com from which 
the equine tribe derive their nourishment are sugar 
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and starch; the former principally contained in 
the hay, the latter in the oats. Analyses have 
been made of the relative proportions of saccharine 
matter in hay ; but it differs materially in that 
made from different land, and from the same land 
in different seasons: it is therefore a fallacious 
guide. Neither would it be practicable to ascertain 
the proportion of nutriment contained in one rick 
of hay com[)ared with another, by the experiment 
of analysis. The same observation holds good 
with regard to oats. 

But it is necessary to remark, that hay which 
abounds nn»st in saccharine [>n>j)ertieH, is not the 
kind to be selected for rearing blood stock with ; 
such having too great a tendency to create fat. 
When it must be given, it sliould be offered in 
sparing quantities. Such liay is usually the 
growth of meadows on the banks of rivers, often 
objectionable from another cruise, that of con- 
taining sand — the deposit of floods. The hay 
that is to be preferred is the produce of sound 
upland turf, that has been laid down some years, 
on a dry chalky soil, or light loam. The process 
w^hich it undergoes in making and in the rick, 
demands attention in the selection of this imjKir- 
tant article. If it be overnmdc, that is, submitted 
to a vast amount of evaporation, by which the 
most valuable juices of the grass are expended 
before it is formed into a rick, although it may 
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cut out of a very nice colour, the beating pixv- 
cesfl, which divests the grass of a great portion 
of its hydrogen, is not satisfactorily accomplished. 
On the other hand, if not made sufficiently, it will 
become overheated in the rick, or mow*bumt, as 
it is termed, in which state it is still more objec- 
tionable. When hay is to be purchased, it is far 
better to exceed a trifle of the market price for 
that which is really good, than to take an ordinary 
quality at a very considerable reduction. 

Hay made from clover contains a considerable 
amount of the saccharine principle ; it is likewise 
liable to produce flatulence and colic, for which 
reasons it is not to be chosen, unless under peculiar 
circumstances, when the necessity of a change 
is indicated, and it should then be presented only 
in small quantities. 

On the chalky soils of Sussex, Hampshire, 
Dorsetshire and Wiltshire, great quantities of 
saintfoin hay are cultivated. It is said that it 
will not flourish unless chalk prevails. On that 
point I cannot pronounce an ojiinion, and am 
rather sceptical about it, for I am quite certmn 
that many acres arc cultivated in tlie aforesaid 
counties in wdiich chalk does not constitute the 
substratum. It is highly eulogised by those who 
grow it, as food for horses, and certainly with 
good reason; for, as a change, it is no doubt 
superior to any other kind of artificial grass when 
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converted into bay; and I entertain an opinion 
that there are many counties in which it is not 
cultivated, where it might be introduced and 
grown to advantage. No kind of hay should, on 
any account, be given to horses till after January 
ensuing the season in which it is made. 

To select the sample of oats which contains the 
greatest amount of nutriment requires nothing 
more than ordinary experience. Upon the prin- 
ciple that the nourishment is derived chiefly from 
the starch which they contain, those which abound 
most in farina or meal arc of course the most 
eligible. If sweet and clean, that is, thoroughly 
frcinl fn»m dust, which should be very carefully 
attended to in the use of all descriptions of horse 
com, black oats are quite as good ns the w hite ones; 
and there is no doubt, in samples of e(|uiva]ent 
weight and bulk, the meal of the black oats abound 
equally, if not more abundantly, with starch than 
the white oats. Like hay, they should be kept 
by all means till after Christmas, or even longer 
than that, in the rick, Ixjforc they are thrashed. 
For the puqK>se of rendering oats whiter, and also 
of drying them, coradealcrs sometimes sul^rnit 
them to a process on the kiln, when sulphur is 
thrown on the burning coke beneath, as the agent 
by which the bleaching process is carried on. A 
vapour escapes from the burning sulphur, which 
is, in fact, sulphurous acid gas; that, whilst it 
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rendere the oats white, being absorbed, renders 
them very unwholesome. Experienced persons 
can detect them, when so prepared, by their pecu- 
liar dryness, colour and ^smell. Irish oats gene- 
rally undergo this j)roce8s, and I suspect most 
others that arc 8hip[)ed ; whilst another objection 
arises from oats brought into the market through 
such a medium, that of their lying together in a 
great bulk, which causes them to heat, and after- 
wards to smell disagreeably and musty. Under 
all these circumstances, if the land occupied in 
connection with a stud farm does not produce a 
sufficient quantity of oats for the consumption, it 
is far more desirable to purchase from farmers in 
the neighbourhood, or from dealers who are known 
to have j>rocured them from those sources. 

Many very important advantages arise from the 
jiracticc of bruising oats before they are given to 
horses of any kind ; and I will not even exclude 
those which arc in training, although I am aware it 
is not done by the first and most cxj)erienced prac- 
titioners of the art, w’ho cling to ancient usage- 
As to the advantages of the system for young 
stock, there is not the least doubt. Prejudice 
has, un(}ucstionably, o{>erated materially against 
its more general adoption, as it often does on 
many other equally beneficial occasions. There 
are {>ersons who contend, that although many oats 
pass through the horse in an undigested form, 
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the stomach of the animal has extracted the nu- 
tritive properties. But two well-known facts will, 
it may be imagined, upset this notion at once. 
Oats which have been voided in that state will 
grow, and poultry and birds of the air will thrive 
upon them; they must therefore contain the 
elements of vegetation and nourishment. More- 
over, as it is the farina embodied in the oat wdiich 
contains the property of conversion into starch, 
the principle from which nourishment is derived, 
and that farina is found to be identically similar 
in oats which have passed through a horse to that 
in oats which have never undergone such an 
ordeal, very little argument would appear to be 
necessary for the conversion of the sceptical, 
unless prejudice interfered. 

It is almost unnecessary to remark that the 
motive of this recommendation arises from the 
fact of horses passing a number of rmts which 
have escaped the process of mastication and di- 
gestion ; and that it is to render all the oats that are 
taken into the stomach subserv ient to those powers. 
By bruising the oats, two imjiortant advantages 
may be gained ; the avoidance of any unnecesary 
distention of the stomach and bowels by the pre- 
sence of extraneous matter, and also that of waste 
by the ejection of food which may not be pro- 
fitably consumed, or turned to nutritious account. 
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Under sn impression that only such oats as 
may have e^pcd the process of mastication arc 
voided whole, many j>ersons adopt schemes which 
they consider calculated to ensure that operation, 
but none of which have I ever found to be satis- 
factory. The introduction of a handful of cut 
hay or straw, in every feed (»f corn, is no security 
whatever for the |>crfect mastication of the oats, as 
daily observation wdll testify. Spreading the com 
thinly overall expansive surfaccjof a large manger 
is e(jually fallacious ; because a horse disposed to 
feed gluttonously will, with his nose, drive it up 
into a heap, or he will collect with his lips os 
much corn into his month as he thinks pro[>cr 
bei'ore he commences the operation of nuistication. 

The opponents of bruising oats argue, that by 
BO doing, the jKiwcrs of mastication are not so 
energetically called forth as when they are given 
whole ; and, therefore, that the saliva is not carried 
with the food into the stomach in such quantities. 
But it apjiears, from a circumstance related by 
Dr. Paris, in his “ Treatise on Diet,” that the 
process of mastication is nut neccssarj’ to the flow 
of saliva; for that, in the case of a felon who 
cut his throat in prison in such a manner that 
although it did not immediately destroy his life, 
yet caused the food, when introduced into his 
mouth, to escape by the external wound, it was 
found that during each meal there was a dis- 
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charge of saliva from his mouth, amounting to five 
or six ounces, and sometimes mord. The flow 
of saliva in the mouth, created by the sight of, or 
sometimes even by anticipation of any relishing 
delicacy, is well-known. Yet, even if mastication 
were essential to the promotion of a flow of saliva, 
if the oats arc only just cracked or bruised — not 
ground to flour — the horse’s masticatory powers 
will be sufficiently lirought into action, and each 
mouthful of oats duly saturated with the fluid, 
before they can pass into the stomach ; for it 
seems to be one of tlie pnivisions of nature, by 
which animal economy is governed, that ftnid 
shall not pass down the throat in a dry state, lly 
way of example, when the mouth is dry and 
parched with thirst, take a piece of bread or 
biM’uit, and all the chewing and mastication in 
the world will not enable you to swallow it until 
it is moistcmsl, cither by a flow of saliva (which 
sometimes cannot be obtainctl, and which proves 
that mastication or the action of the jaivs does 
not on all occasi<»ns prixluce it), or until water or 
some such fluid be taken to assist deglutition. 

Independently of the advantages which the ani- 
mals derive from having their oats bruised, there 
is another very important circumstance attendant 
upon this practice ; — tliat is, economy. At least 
one fourth of the quantity will be saved by having 
them bruised, and with that saving, more satis- 
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factory results will be produced It may be 
readily done on the premises, as the oats are 
wanted for use, by a machine worked by hand or 
horse power. The magnitude of the stud will of 
course dictate which of the two will be most 
desirable. 

Among blood stock, beans arc not very exten- 
sively consumed at any age ; but there are circum- 
stances under which they may be given with great 
advantage. They possess more tonic properties 
than any other kind of food ; and for an animal 
whose muscle is flaccid, and exhibits a want of 
tone and constitution, they may be given even to 
yearlings >vith good effect. They must of course 
be split, especially for young stock. 

The balsamic properties contained in bran, when 
properly prepared in the form of a mash, are 
calculated to render this article one of considerable 
consumption in the breeding department. During 
the winter season, marcs, foals, and yearlings 
should be plcnteously supplied, in order to regu- 
late the condition of the bowels, and all the stock 
will be benefited by one or two mashes in every 
week, except w’hen green food is being given. The 
nutritive property of bran consists in a mucilage, 
greatly enhanced, if not entirely produced, by the 
action of water at a boiling temperature : mashes 
should, Uicrefore, be always pre|mred by water as 
hot as possible, well stirred, and allowed to stand 
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till sufficiently cool for use. By this plan all the 
good properties of the bran are obtained, but 
not otherwise. Bran mashes have the power of 
slightly relaxing the bowels; therefore, for the 
purpose of correcting the constipating tendency 
of hay and oats, they are particularly valuable ; 
and preparatory to physic, they are given as the 
only food during the day previous to presenting 
cathartic medicine. It is necessary to observe, 
that bran should never be given in a dry state ; 
until it has undergone the influence of boiling 
water, the mucilage is not funned, nor can the 
functions of the horse concoct that material. When 
given dry, the stomach can simply obtain the 
element of the mucilage, without the formation of 
the principle. There is yet another article which, 
in conjunction with bran, deserves to be strongly 
recommended ; — that is, linseed. It is used to a 
certain extent in many c.Htablishmcnts where horses 
arc kept, but by no means so extensively as it 
ought to be. The mucilage obtained from boiling 
the seeds in water affords the best fluid that can 
be offered to the horse at any age ; but especially 
for brood mares, after they have dropped their 
foals. In fact, for those which foal early in the 
year, it is indispensable. The seeds, after the 
mucilage has been obtained, may be introduced 
with great advantage in mashes, especially to 
horses of a costive habit. When the very trifling 
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expense incurred by using linseed is compared 
with the great ])enefit8 which it produces to the 
animals supjdicd w’ith it, there is no reason why it 
should not he used nearly all the year round, 
especially for the young stock. One pint of 
linseed will form gruel of a sufficient consistency 
for a horse per dicni, and the same quantity >vill 
be enough lor two yearlings. By boiling the 
linseed, a small portion of the oil is obtiuned as 
wx*ll as the mucilage. In making this preparation 
the water should be made to boil and the linseed 
thrown in and stirred while over the fire, and it 
slamld continue to boil from twenty minutes to 
hall* an hour ; it is quite a mistake to imagine that 
the (juullties of the seeds are extracted by pouring 
boiling water ujH)n them. 

01’ the effects pn)duced by the extensive use of 
carnits, allusion has been made on a former occasion. 
Their use can only be sanctioned in sparing quan- 
tities, and better, piirhaps, it w'ould be, if they 
were entirely excluded from the dietary of the 
horse. Their nutritive properties must be attri- 
buted to the saccharine matter which they conUiin ; 
W'hat constitutes the injurious jwrtion which ex- 
perience assigns to them, I am not prepared to 
state, unless it be an acrid proj>erty, which dis- 
orders the stomach. Swede tumi{>s and parsnips 
may be employed with advantage, as an occasional 
variety of diet, when the propriety of a cooling 
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regimen is indicated, and a slight tendency to 
diuretic and laxative evacuations is required. 
The various descriptions of grasses come next 
under review, as summer food for marcs, and in 
sparing quantities for yearlings, or those of more 
advanced ages, wliich are not designed for training. 
Pi'csurning the paddocks to be merely devoted to 
the purposes of exercise, artificial grasses must be 
provided, a system which will be found conducive 
to the health of the stud, and likewise to economy. 
Two acres of land, s(» managed, will produce more 
keep than five acres, over which stock of any kind 
is permitted to mam at fdeasiire. It is by tl»e ob- 
acrvunce of this system that a profit is to be gained, 
and by which, also, many farms which are exrdu- 
eively arable, jjroducing nothing l)Ut grain, may be 
80 managCHl as tti carry a vast quantity of stock. 

The nature i»f the M>il mu.-'t (hitcrmine the class 
or s|H‘cies of grass which will Im? most productive ; 
always bearing in mind that wet lands arc not 
calculated to raim^ fia»d upon for horses, except 
those of the coarser kinds adapted f(»r purposes of 
draught. Lucerne will not flourish u|H}n clay 
soils, or, in fact, upon any which arc retentive of 
wet Where it will grow, I have no hesitation in 
pronouncing it the best descrijition of green food 
that can be given to any horses, csjKJcially to brood 
marcs. It appears to possess a bitter, in all pro- 
bability, a tonic character suitable to the oonsti- 
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tution. Clover and vetches must be provided if 
the land be not suitable for lucerne, or if there be 
not a suflScient breadth of the latter, and likewise 
as a change which is certainly desirable. In the 
early part of the summer, from the succulent 
nature of the two first named plants, flatulence 
is often produced, and also considerable distention 
of the bowels, in consequence of the large quantity 
required to obtain a sufficiency of nourishment: 
this is not so much the cixsc as the season advances. 
The properties of saint foin appear to be more 
nearly allied to those of lucerne : in the districts 
where it is cultivated, the latter plant is scarcely 
known ; and where lucerne flourishes saintfoin is 
seldom seen. This is a circumstance rather diffi- 
cult of explanation, because the land which appears 
calculated for one, seems to be equally so for 
the other. 

Having so far attempted to investigate the 
sources from which nourishment is derived, I will 
conclude this section with the following remark. 
As it is laid down that the nourishment of the 
body is derived from the ingredients of the blood, 
— that those substances alone can be estimated as 
nutritious which arc cnimble of conversion into 
blood, and hence that the quality of the blood is 
dependent u])on the elements of which the food is 
composed, — the knowledge of the descriptions of 
food which contain the greatest relative proportions 
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of those elements which are adapted to increase 
the growth and development of certain portions 
of the animal, which are best calculated to augment 
his utility and value, becomes worthy of in<|uirv, 
in order to make a judicious selection. A race 
horse, a hunter, and a ft>x-honnd, rcfiuire food cal- 
culated to form muscle, bone, and sinew ; yet it is 
not proper at all times to supjdy them with food 
ab^mnding only with those i>rinciples, and thus a 
change is necessary. Age and condition, and the 
proximity U) the time when tluar active services 
will be required, must be permitted to exert an 
influence, and the nature of tin; focsl should be 
regulated accordingly. 


Having thus far attenq)ted to describe, to the 
!)est of iny ability, the im»Ht im]M)rtant subjects 
connected with a breeding establislimcnt, it only 
remains for me to remark that much of the pro- 
sperity attendant ufwm such an undertaking will 
be derived frnm the ciire and skill flevoled to the 
cause. Whether a man keeps twenty brood-mares 
or only one, they and their prcxluce demand pre- 
cisely similar attention : and success or failure 
will dc[>end ujKin the care bestowed upon them. 
It is not for me to assert, that every detail or 
suggestion which 1 have oflTcred, if carried out, 
p 
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will be invariably attended with success; but I 
have, in most instances, endeavoured, as concisely 
as possible, to assij^n reasons for the recommenda- 
tions which I have jjjlven ; and I sincerely trust, 
that such of my readers who may adopt them, 
cither wliolly or in part, may have the satisfaction 
of obtaining favourable and profitable results. 


iiii: KM». 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


I’li'tLIFUttl kr 

Mevsm. LOSGMAS. brows, (ikEES, ash LOSOMASS. 


Ml.S.S Af'TOX, MODERN COoKERY-BOoK. 

rritki» In • of Pr^i al Hp> all of iiavr brrii mrlrlh Ir ali'il, 

Anttkrr|r**rn*iikikr moai wliiuif HrrliiaA* l»i) Nr» f'tlirttiii , «iiii IlirfifUMi* 

tur Cartiiif, mi4 »tk«f A44(tiuMi ^noltra|t IHo •tth PUir* anil Wouili iilt, 7*> tlolK 

AIKIS— SELECT WoRKS oE THE BRITISH POETS: 

Hom Qrn Jon« 4 ih to ( oirrtdjr With aaiH rllkial f'frUrr* h? |)r Alhin 

A Nf« Edition , wltk •44ttloiMii hclf(UfiMt,fro« •oir rctrui Pucu, I>i l.ut > Albkii. MriHum 
Ato. IN4 (k>ik. 

ALLES OX THE ROYAL PREROGATIVE.- ISCllTRY INTO 


ARTISAS CLI B (TIlEc-A TREATISE OX THE STEAJI- 

£.V(»tNT. in tu AfkltKatinn to Mlno*, MilU, f^ioui Na«ig»tiun, wi4 KallwaYt. R 7 tbo 
Artiaan f luD E4ltr<) bv John Rootik, f K. Rrw Edilitib Wl(b 4II bttal FlbUa, Mil 
abu«l JliO Uoa4 Rufrariftf*. 4Ui s;* tlotb. 

■Ioanna bailliks uuamatic and imiktic ai wouks. 

Nov Ini roltf* («4 ; romfiotf in 0»« VoUmf . aa4 ranfriitoy iba PUt* of (br PtMloba, 
M U^eltaiK'ooa Unmm, Mrtrtrd l.«f«ii4a, Poottivo Pb^iaa 'i»*T«4i«f ar«rralfMA« brat (tub 
Uibtrd , and Abatvo Baor Unifom vitb tbr Swm KAlUoa of Jamn jfooff oioar^ « Paaftro/ 
Wathni «i(b Poftfalt nifnood la iittt b« H l|r«biaa«in, ab4 VlfMtir. *M|wtc crtrvb IHo. 
clotb , «r tti bM4a«»ibt;r ^«*4 w ••focro bf N«f4af. 

BAXFIELD ASP WELIl,— THE STATISTICAL fOMPASION, 

( omrt#4 U) lAbP. tsbibiuaf Ibf MMal tatormtlof facta in Moral and lairDrrtiial, Vital, 
KcfliMMilral. a»4 Patitkal Ruliattra, at bnoic a»4 abroad. r.«aoii«d him (ilftrlal and otbrr 
aatbrotir Roorrca, brT (> Ra«fkld, ftiallalkai CUrb to tbc roonril of fdtn'atMa . and 
C. R. WfM, AaMataoi iccmarj tolba Rojral Roriai*. New XAttWa tomcitd and 

citc»4«4. fdOlKOfllrb li.eblb. 

BAYTIIOS-S ART OF YALUIXG RESTS ASP TILUfiES,' 

fft Tnam'§ li(M •< Kn iMttMF Finn, ufUmA tr *'V?' "n'wFF* •< 
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NEW WORKS and new EDITIONS 


HLAr.K.— A PRACTICAI. TREATISE ON BREWING, 

D««rd Oft CbemlrKl Mid KconoMk^ Pnnclal**: wiik forMal* for P«hiki. Browcri, Rnd 
iimtnirtlufli for Privstt- Ponlltri. Dv W'lllUai BUi>k, Proclkol timer. New JKdItion, 
with cousiderobU AddlUcme. 8«<i. Uu. 6d. cloth. 


BLAINE.— AN KNCYGLOIVEDIA OF RURAL SPORTS; 

Or, ki'oai|ilclr Accovut, Hbiortcel, Prert leal, Mid Oracriptkr.ofHantiiif, MhooliMK.FUhInK, 
liarlne, and other Field Mport* and Athlell. Amuarnirnu of the preient itkj. Br llelaberr 
P Blaine, Reu., author of “f'aniiit Patholoer,'* eti With urarlr HOO F.O|tnirinK> on 
M’nnd, by R. Branitun, fruw Draarloe* by Atheu, T. t^ilarcr, lllcket, etc. A new anil 
tliorougluy reviecd Rditioa, <(>rrc«te«l to INbl. In One large Totnnie, Sen. (/» tktprm. 


BLAlirS (’HRONOI.OGICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLES, 

I rum iherreationiothr preaent Time, with Addition* and Correclion* from the mnataathen. 
tic Writer* , Inclading the Compulation of Mt. Paul, at ronnerting the Period from the 
Ksode to the Temple Under the re»l»i»ii of *tlr Hrurr Rlllt. K.H..Utc Principal Librarian 
of the Urltlih Mneeum. Imperial Mro. SU.dd. half-bmnd Meroren. 


BLoriMFIELD.— THE GREEK TESTAMENT; 

With I iipiiiui Kngliah Notea, Critlial, Philologieal, and KapUnatnry. Formed for the nae 
Ilf ail*aii<«d fltuiienta uf Dlelnlte and Candldaiea for Holy Order#. By the Re* b. T. 
Bliiomfield, ll.l). F.H.A. New Kditinn 3 vulk.Peo. with a llap of Paleetlne, 40«. cloth. 


THE REV. DR. S. T. BLOOMFIELDS ADDITIONAL ANNO- 

TITIONS, CRITICAL. PHILOI/H.ICAL, AM» KXPLANaTDRV, ON THK NKW 1 
TKST AMKKT . being a Sapidemental Volame to hi* Kditiun of the (.reck Tettament with | 
KiiglUh Notea, In 3 vut*. H«o. in One large Volume, of 4flll pare*, printed ia douhlr 
lolnmut. uniformly with Ur. Bluomheid'e larger K.dlliun of the ureee Trttnmrnt nlih { 
KiiglUh Note* ( and to nrranged ae to be dielUble laio Two Parte, each of which may he 
hound up with tbc Volume to wbkh It refere. )i*o. the. cloth. { 


BLOOMFIEl.D.-THE (HIEEK TESTAMENT FOR COLLEGES 

AND hCHOOIdit with charter F.ngllek Notre, Critical, Philolngieal, and Kaplanaiorr. 
Hr the He*, b. T Bloomield, U U. New Kditlon, enlarged, with c New Sdep and aa 
liidea, Futilacap R*o. lUi. td. cloth. 


BLOOMFIELD.-GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE 

NKW TRMTAMRNT < eenei tail* adapted to the uae of rollegc*. and the Higher Clae>e» in 
Piibllr HrhooU i hut aleo wieud^cd ae a convenimt Manual for Btbllral Rtudeate la geurral. 
Hr Ur. tlloomfieid. New Rdition, lm|Hro*cd. Foolecap ftvo. Hie. M « loth. 

BOUKNE.-A CATECHISM OF THE STEAM-ENGINE, 

llluMratWe of the Heicntili Prineiplet upon which tu OimeMiou depende, end ibe Praetieal 
Ueiaile of lu Huwciure.inile AppHcatlMW «» Miami. MUI*, Steam Na*igalian,and Ratiwai*: 
a llh rarlout RHgguetlou* of ImpnmmaMM By dwto Bourne, C B. RdHor nf "The ArtUai. 
< tub'. Trcaitoc on the Bteam.hngtae.*' M Mkloa, leuiaed and ceatweted. FeeUrapbio. 
t.j .loth. 

BliANDE.-A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE. LITERATURE. 

AMI ART Comprialaf the KlaWry, Deecriptwa, aad ScieaUhe Priaeiplre of e*er* 
Bran, h of Hnmon Knowledge i with the lierl*aUe« aad DetaUioa of all the Term* la 
“ ' led hy W. T. Braade, F.R.8.I.. aad K.. aaewted hr Dr. J- Caa*ta. A aew 
rtaed Bdilioa, corrarted to IMil. la Owe *ary laegu Volame. ^o. with 

(/a tkffTMi, 


general u»r. JCdiIrd I 
•ad thoroughly reeti 
Woodcuta. 


BUDGE (J.)— THE PRACTICAL MINER’S GUIDE. 

Comprlalae a Set of Trtgaaomctrical Tahlea adapted to all Ue peraeacaef Oblige* •* 
Ulageoal. Veetleal, Hortaoetai, aad Trararee Dtallteg . wRh thetr apphcatlee te the Dial. 
Kaerclae of Drift*. Lodae, Slldea, LeuMRac, laecreeelhte D M u m ce a, HeigbU. etc. By 
* “ • “ - rtehPertralt. Ui. clelh. 


I. Badge. Noa Rdittoa.ealarfee. Rra.vtehf 


BULL.-.HINTS TO MOTHERS. 

for the MaaM|go*tatr.f thelt Heallh dartef Ibe Peelod af PtMaeaepaad la lb* Lvlaf-la 
Mooai! wMh aa Ktp ae a rtal P uM la eKwaeala eaaaealaaatth t6me a abia ci a,eu.taadMlau 
upea NufMag. % Tboame i(uU7 M.O. New RdlUea. earefalty twufaed ead ealargcd. 
f oolicap tee. le. cteih. 


1*1 HLISlIKU »Y MBSSRs. LOXOMW VMD ( o 


BILL— THK MATKUNVL MANACKMKNT (>K CfllLDKEN. 

In HRAIiTH nurf UlSIf A'^K, Bt ThoniM Bvll, M ll Intr Bhvsiciiin Armtichfat to iWp 
K iu»b«rr MMwtIrrv ln»iUatioa. N«« BBiliou.rcrifrd and riiUrt;«ii. Frap !«««. &i. cldth . 

BrxsEX.-E(a*pr> place in univeikal htstobv. I 

All Hiatoriral InvrativatloM. In Klaa Buuka. BtO.!:. J.Hunarii, I). I’h and l> P.l,, Trana* ! 
ialrd Inim ibr (i«rm«a, bv r. H. <Uiltr«ll, Kaq. M .A. Vni. I ruiitaiiiln^ tlir Flr«i Biiuk, wr | 
boiirrra anil Primrval ^ai to itf Kirptlan HUturv. with an Kcrptiaii (traminar and flit tinnarr , 
and a roiMlnr Liai of Hi«>nit:tvpbiral Si|{nt : an App^ndla of Auilmrliica, rmbranna tbi- 
r waipirtr Teal nf Manrlhii am! Bratoatkaiii'a, Aki;vpliBi a frnni I'liiii . Sirabn, rti ; and Plain 
raprvacnttnir ikr bfvptiau Uialnltlea. Kin. with uunirrwna lUuhtratIniik, VHa. ilntb. 

BISHOP HI TLER’S SKETCH OF MOPERN AND ANCIENT 

CiKfKiBAPHY. for the uar nf SrUnola. An rntlrrlr »rw Kililinn (Ibb)), rarnfiillv rivlaril 
Ikrotttrhonl . with kurh Allnaiiiniii introdwird as rnntlnnnllr iiruarriiatrr Dili nvciin and 
the lateit Inturtiiatlnn hare n mlrred nei marv. Kdili d by Ihr Autbiir'r J<i)ii, ihr Krr. T 
Bailer, llertur of l^tifar, Mru tf« cluih. 

BISHOP PiETLEirs (;KNERAL ATI.AS OK MOPEliN ANP 

ANI’IEV'I (fMKrUAPDY t <imprikiii|i Mltr-onr lull., ulnurrd Map* , with rnnipli-ir tii- 
arii I \rw Kditlon , iicarlr ail reM'Ui;ra«ed . enUitfrd, and ureallr iiuproreri , with 

( firm tliiiir fniw the moit aathriilic Nnun i-i in both ihr Am Iriit atid Modi-rn Mapr, 
miliviil wMih ar« ralirrir nrw Kditnl by thr Aulbnr'a Aon. ibr Hrr. T Uatler. Itnjal 
Do. Jta half bound. 

. , lY'kr Modem Atlat, SN fuD-riili.urrd Mapi . Rnval Nvo |2* half bnatid. 

* I The Anrlrnt Aitaa, *23 fall>riiluurrd Maps IU<«al Hru, t2i ball hound 

THE cabinet LAWVr.n. 

.\ Popular Dtpeal of the l^oww of knplaiid. Ctrl] and f'rinilnai s • Ith a t>i< ttnnary of law 
Trrtiia, Maiimr, "laiuirr, and f adti lal AniffUitiea f orn 1 1 'I Mti!>*> of A»ae«»ad 7 am. Stamp 
llullrr, bliur l.i(«lo-r«, and pM.t llorrr DiiMr.. P.irl Itlhn Itrublattonr, ami I'riaon 
illKiplHir filtrrinh hiMtini. ‘ IHbl t . enUri;rd. and < utrei trd lbr'>M)i bout, wilh tbr l.i tfal 
Dec iiinui and .Statute* to Alicbaeiiaar Ttrut, M and It Virtoiia. l-i up Hro lu« IW ilotTi. 

CALLCOTT.— A Si'KIPTl Ki: m:KHAL: 

WTilh spwarda of i'Ji' A ood Kutfrarioat Ur l.ady Cailt ott Pa**’* < Ana. if !>i i Intb 

CATLOW.^POprLAU ( oNf IJoLoo^ ; 

f>r, the. Shell f ablael arranprd bem»a» Intfodw. i.«i. iuibem»4rrnIiy»lrB» nf rom hotop'’ . 
allba aketrh ol the Natural Muiorr «l the .IniiuaU. aa \e«no»l of lOr Kof mailoii ol n.t 
Mkelia, and arouipleir Deaertpltre {.lat of I hr Panrilwa and lirnrra llr Vpiiea t'all'iw 
Fmuieap Ar». ulth ai3 D'ixmIi ula. Iti* W rloih 

CHE.'sNEY.— THE EXPEPH loN FOR THE aSl LVLY OF 

TMK RIVERA EttPMIt ATKs \S|I TIUW tS.< arried on t.r »td( i of the llntiah forretnuir nt , 

In the Vrara iAl&, |aJI. and Id;i7 Dr i leui t <-i • hrrnrr , N.A k ft R,, r oiwiaander of iit* 
P^pedifior. Voir t . aad II. to royal Oyo , with a • <Moar*d lodes Map, uiol oaoHtrooa Pluira 
sad » iMidruls, «». riodh 

Alan, so Atlsa of Thrrteua Ckana of the P^pedillnn. price if. 1 1« W. la ease. 

• * Tk* eaflee wued mill reueief a/ >oor I'elawee, rapof baa. eaiSelfuked wlfk Ninefp team 
Pfofea. keMde* oomeraue ITaoddul /floelrufloas, Jfmm ltrmmimf§ c*le/p made bp Ojtetn 
raipfoped la f»e Aaeoeps. 

JOHN COAD’aS MEMORANDL’M. 

A roaseuiporsey Acrooot nf tke t»a0erta«s of Ike Rebela aeoieneed to Trsnaportatbra by 
iudac ieBeriee 4 keioR. A Me»oraw4aMO w# the WosMlerfal Pnmdence* «r trod to a P»orr 
ceeomru durtof tke ‘Tuac mi lac thabe of MoaauoaMh's RrbaUiMi, aadl to the 
IsealalMia la ItUR Ef Joka Toad, om of tka RuUsrers. knave foolsiap lleo. 4*. *d. t loik. 


CONVERSATIONS m' BOTANY. 

N>«Kdusak,iaip*o*«4 Footscapaoo wfakSnaUa.Ti-Cd.tlatki «lthcalouredPlats*.i:«. 

CONVERSATIONS ON >fINERALOGY. 

«rWk Plataa. utsaiae u d kpMr. aa4 Mas. irawrpt tmai Oflalaal ptatrlaffS. TkM t4tii«a, 
aadUr^. E««k. Macsf Baa. Jdt.ckxk. 


NEW W0BK8 AKD NEW EDITIONS 


CONYBEARE AND HOWSON.— THE LIFE AND EPISTLES 

OP 8T. PAUL) comprUlBg • c«atf)cta Biomiibv of the Apooiie, ottd a Paraphraatk 
Tnaaluloii of kUK^tlea Inaertao la CkroMMoffral or<trr. Edited hf tke Brv. W.J. 
Conybeare, M.A. late Frllnw of Trlalty CoUecc, Caathrider j and the Ree 3. S. How»oHi 
M.A. Utc Priaeipal of the CidJeglate loatltatloa, lieerpoot. Cnplnaaly tllaatraied by 
nnmeroat Eamvlaga oo kleel and MTood nf the Principal Placet viaiicd hr the Apoatle. 
frnm OriRtuarifraarlam made on the apot by W.H Bartlett . and by Map*, I’harta, VVooti* 
cate of Collie, etc. l^l 1. Parti.; with IS Rngratiaga on Steel, 7 Mapa and Plana, and 
nametuBa Woodcati. dtn. 17i. buarda. 

*«* tn eaaree pNdtIcatioa in Tmtmtf Pmrt$,pfiee it. eoeA t #/ mkich Tmfhemr< aoie 
reodji. 

roOK.—TlIK ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 

with a Commeniarv, and Practical nad UcTotlonal SnitKesltniia, for the Tar of Reader* and 
htudeuta nl ihe KneUah Biblr, By the Rc* f . C. Cuok, M.A., one oi iicr Ma>caty • 
Inipectiira of Chun h Sc liunla. Poat Bvo. He. 6d cloth. 

COOPER.— I*RA( TirAL AND FAMILIAR SERMONS. 


COPLAND.— A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE: 

<*»niprl«lii| (*«itrnil Pfttliolof Ti Nature and Trralmr nt of lH«rait<’ii . Miirbid siruriurr 

and llir niBordi * — . . . 


■h repcrialli Inrldciilal to rilmalce, to >c», end to the UKlrrciit KlH»rh» nl 
tiin ap|iru*rd Punnniw of the Mrdirinee rrrnaimcndril . lit Janin ( oplaiid, 
Vule . 1. and 11. Htro.Sf. cloth | and Parte X. to Xt V. 4e. bd. eac li. 


CORNER.— THE CHILDREN’S OWN SCNDAY.P.oOK. 

I»r Mil* Julia Cnraer, Author of *• Uueatlonaun thr llietor; of hiiropr." cti , With Two 
llliutracloii* eiigratred on Mccl. Square leap Nro. »«. cloth. 

CRKSY.-AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF CIVIL ENTilNEERINO, 

HISTtlRICAl., THKlWKrU U., and PRAfTICAI. Hr Kdward (rc.i, KSA t‘.P 
I II thir »er» large V-'lunie, llluttraied by upward* ofThrre Thi ueanu Kniri<niiip on Wood, 
niflaiiatorr of tfir l*tktiri|»lc«, MucliUierrgatiil Ctfa»lructiob» wbkb i oiat uaii« r tbe LHrrrtWb | 
of ibe VMl Hiifiueer. tbru. U. ISb. ciutb. 

THE ('RICKET-FIELD; 

tir, the Si ieurr and llitiur.r of the GaaM>. fllaatmted with Piagraiae. and eulin tied with 
Anrt-dniek. Hr the .Author of "rrlotipira at SrirntUi Batt I’C.” " KrcotlcitiMiit of 
Collrgc l>ark." etc . With TVio Kagrarlaga on Bteol : anlfotw with l/orrp Ifteorer « /famltmg 
t'irtd. bt-ap. Ntii. l,Vearfy rrodjt. 

CIKK’KKR’S ELEMENTS OF LAND SCRVEYINCi. 

Plflh Kdillon. rorrerled thruaghuai, and eoneideraiilr improved and modrrnlecd, hr 
T. tl. Bunt, lAaad .Harrryor, Bruiol. To wbkh are added, T.CBl.KS t>b SIX KIGl Kn 
l.fMi.\RtrilMS,eUM auponataadad by Richard Parity ,pI the Naatieal.tlaiaHac Keiablieh* 
airni. PaaiSeo. IS*, cloth. 

Jtfr. Patftf't Tahloe qf J!i».jn|gBre LpfwrHhme atop he km4 trfmrmttl) ,prin 4*.M. 

DALE.— THE DOMESTIC LITURCtY AND FAMILY CHAP* 

l..tl.M-. la Two Pana; the Pint Part hetu Chare h Serrtece adapted lor Unanraitc l ee. 


Player. Part II. coatariaiat aa a pp ei i a rl ate Srvmoa for eTerr Suiidav In the Year By 
th* Her Thonaa Dale, mVa., Canaa-fcoe t d otri larT of St. Paar» Cathedni 3d Edltuia. 
Faat 4«a.3l«.rlaiki ar. haaad hy Hafday.»a.«d. calf Uttarad { lut. a»««u«.(». 

lUimmitalr I*™* PAMILY CHAPLAIK. pHct iSi doth. 

Boparaioiy OOMWTIC LITUROV. price iBi.M.clMh. 


DAKDOLO.-THE ITALIAN VOLUNTEERS AND L<JMBARD 

RtPUt BRIGADE IN THE PRARB IMB-4R Traeulatcd fraai the Italian <d Kmilia 
Daadolo. Bdlwd hy Ue Ree.T. L. WoUay, MJl. [.Veariy ready. 

DELABECHEr— THE GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. 

By BIr Hyary T. IMaaccIW. P.R.8. O ir a n ar» Oca aral af the Gemlagleal Parrey tt ikr 
Ualicd KtaigtltMa. la Uao hniige Talana. vllh amay Waad Rafiattagi- ***• >ht. ctatk. 
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rir.LiHiiKD BY Mrjisbs. LONGMAN and To. 


I)KLABK('nK.~RKPOUT ON THE OEoUX’.Y OF CORN- 

w \l,u UKVOX ANH VVKST SOMERSKT. IW IlrnrY T. Up U Bri hp, F.R.R. •tc., l>lrpf 
luf'lipnerU of the Grotociral burvev of tbr Uulipii Kin|[ilum I'ultluhra hj Ordrr of th« 
I^rd* Coamutiuncriof H. M.TrPMurjr. Svo.wlth Mk|i«,\Vouaiuu,utii l:i lufv Plolci, 
I4i. cloth, 

DE LA RIVE'S WORK ON ELECTIirCITV.- A TREATISE 

t>V El.R(-niirirY» IT.s THKOKY .AN'1> practical application BtA. I>r u 

Hivp.ol the Acadenijr of bcncTft. lIlumAtctf with nurorrouii Wood Kn^nvinK*. SpuU. 

[AVorf|f rPMdy. 

DEXNISTOUN.-MEMOIUS OF THE DUKES OK I RBINO: 

I llaktrmtiiiir thp ,\rini. Art*, Mtd literature of Itidt , from Mf‘(U‘('XL toMIK’XXX Hr 
Jitinr* iirnnttiuuii, of Driinittoun, U*iih iiumirou* Purtrnlts, Plitiri, Kavftloiilra, and 
Kn|rrarlii|ft on tVo^. 3 *»)a, aquare crown Hvo. SJ. Ht. f loth 
" TA< ntjrrt %f tkrte pnimmri la tm oatAfWP <t pictmrf of tkp prmgpm of /tiifran 

titrrmtmrr nai orl modpr the potrautgr oj tkr tataffer hnUnm rriortpaUfirt, mlth m khtiirp of 
tkr Aontcr of Momtofoltro and />#//« Kaorro. to ftr at tkop wer' rnwaaefed wlfA Vrktmo. for 
tko »**eultoti of ktt pnrpotr. We /»eaal«»uaa eirt«a»d nawernat adoaafa^e* MeAaaeet^drd 
la Italp for maMV prari, and l> irril ar^Haintrd iri'A Ikr roootrf ahoir hhtorp a* a daAednta 
Ae laleaded In rrlalr, H'udft tkr ruamoo rrrrorrk in p>iolrii polumm, hr Aal/rriiaed at rrit 
to oariaui /toiiiim htrmrin, iar/ad>air that o/ I rhino, nod -snmiord tknr mnn»teript$ , and 
hr Aai rtutrip mtprrUd f laArlaa arf, wh'thrr fa pn’niM, Mi/f(arr, or rrr/p|ta*ffra/ arcAlfer- 
fare, nt fa ^aiaiiaf . It’iih ikr mpprrrtntinm of hntp mhirk mtk a romttr tlmdp $l$muliilr§ 
and impting, Mr liromutomo kngpnod tattr. a tuaod though not olmnpi an mmHmmrd jadt:- 
mtmt, and a tea/ for mrdt0ral imhjratg, rrprttaUp art, aimotl ratkmiattic,” H|»tclalor. 

di'^uiplim:. 

B» the Auth<-f of «• l,effer« to tor I'nhnowi. Ito “Twrlte Vrar* A*i>,'' ‘'Jiumf 

Pattairr* feoiu Modem lliaiurT," a»<t " li'iir r* on lla|i|»tiipiK.” beronii Bdliiun, anlaf^rd 
2r Ad 'loth 

THE OEoI.fKiY AND Fos.<IL'^ OF THi: TERTIARY AND 

t !tKT^< KOI <' MIHM t •‘ION*! of St'sHf-N, Hr the lair l>>e.|eTti k IMtoH. Ear) F fr b 
Ttir hutt,,’i eri,:fAred from I»f«w i>f« »<» Metert Howerht , fftnhrl, and Lrafelrcn. Ill I for 
iaffte Volume , with i4 I'Utet, and n»awt H ood LnKra*tOa*a Royal fto Ut.rlothi India 
Pruof*. Sf a<. 

*•* In Ihia Work are rmUrHilrd Ike reaulta of manv trara* (rrolrrifkal and PaJanntriloKlral 
DbaertalMioa hr the .Author, lu(rlber with a >iMe llauiarkt <>u thr An liu«oludy <rf Hkaata It 
aiao inr iudet llrarrlfiUou* 

Of the Futad Hrptilta. hr Prof (»wan. F R b 
Of the KebiniKlrrma, bt Pruf Mwant F<irbe«, F R H 
O/ tbi f'rueiBcea, be Prof Thotnaa Irell, bet R *« 

Of ibr f oraia, bt Wlliraat Urnedelr, b a>| F It .S 

And al the Futatl 'thella, be J. Or ( trie Howerbe, Ka <4 F 1. 1 

DUFHLEDVY AND Hi:\VFrsi>S’> Bl TTERFLIES. — THE 

(rENCH A tiF Ull'R.N AS. LF.PIO*if*TKIIA . rotaitrialwrf ibrtr licfierir f baractara— a Nutlet 
of tbc Hanna and Traaafoemaftataa awd a f'ataHrwa <'f the h|ie< tea i»f rarb iMMi 1^ 
Mward Ibrahkda*. Ha^ F L *» eie . late Aaaiaiant la the X*oiliipi,ni Oe^aftmeM of the 
Hntiah Maeeam Cooiinuex bt d O n’eaiwnud.Lait lltuairated with rtdtrwati Ftabra. be 
W C Nraltaon. F.*a aalbor of "Brillth OuUigf ' lai|t(ria) tio , uolfima with (rray 
and Mitchell t " (lenerarjl Biraa " 

a,* fw eawrer a/ paklltmtiaa. la Moalkip FAerft, be rark Tkr pakllaaliaa, 9 klek had harm 
taapradrd/ar a fra waafba, la eaaaefaeaee a/ M# deaf* •/ Ve /iaab/edaa. kmtkrra reeaaaed. 
and w«f kr eamtimard rrfmiarfp mmlit tkr aaagplattam a) tk* mark Fa mkami Hftf of 

mkitk 41 are aaw rradp. 

DRESDEN OALLEKY.— THE MO^t (’ELEBRATED PIC- 

T<‘RK*< OF THE ROYAL OhLIJlRV at iFRRftllEM. arava tm Ntaaa, fraai iht 
Ortiriuala. by fraaa llaaFatyagh wiib l»eacn|Mt** aaa Binrra^hiral Notlrr*. In Franrh 
and (eermaa Nrea t In L A III . impienaf fadlo. each eoa'aiaiBw 4 PUlea with aecoakpaaeiaf 
Lattefbeci*. b"«« *• »* Rabaertbata; u. Nwa aaBacrilhifa.da* Hla«U Plataa.lSa, aarb. 
••• To kaaampMad im Tw mart Smmkrtt, pri,, »•. «*«*, f* fiab*crt*dri, Nat. U- la LX. 
caafafaMgr ear* 4 timletmmd LtUtrprait. 

DUNLOP (JfiHN)— THE HISTORY OF FICTION. 

Baiaf a Crtf irai Aacnaai nf tht aMMt caftbiMcdl TraM Rrrrtha af FlrOna, fraai tli« aarllatt 
teraak fUMaancaa in ika .Marcia od iha Frcaaal Age. By iirha tFaalan. fiftrrBdltlaB,caa»> 
fdatrfaOar Yalaaaa. MadiaaaRra. tW clnfh. 
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NLW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


EASTLAKE. — MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF OIL 

TAINTING. By Oharic. Lm-k Kutlake. Kaq. T.R.A. K.R.8. F.b.A. Secretan- to ihr Roy«] 
roiamUkioii for Troiiiiiiins (br fliir Aru Itt conoctioD wllb the rrbaUdtnr of tbc Hoooci of 
Parllaneut, etc. Nvu. Ili<. clwiii. 

Fal. 11. On the tialien Prmeliee «/ Off Pntmlimg, Uprepariuf/ot pmhlie»Uam, 


ELMES’S THOLOriT ROOK, OR IIOIM*: VAdViE. 

Iloro Vm-I?* s nt, « Tboiiirht Bo<ik ul Wi»r >}iirit* of all Agee uid al) Conntrica, ftt for 
all Mm aiid all Hi.iiri. (.'oili'cifti. Arranged, and Kdiird by Jain ea Klmra, Author of ** Ua* 
muin nf Kir Thriaionlirr Wren," eli. f cap. Ibmo. (priuted by C. WhlUlutbaai, Ckiawick }, 
4a. 44, bovnd i« cloth. 

THE ENGLISH.MANS GREEK CONroRIUNTE OF THE 

NKW TKSTAMKNT , hrtm; an atirmpt at a Verbal Goaucaiou bctacen the (Sreek 
and the Knitliah 'I'rata ; Iik ludine a t'oiirordanrr to tbc Pioprr Namea, with Indcaca, 
Greek- F.nirbah and Kiii;il«h'(irri'h Kecohd Rdltiuu, carcfally rcriard , with a new ladca, 
t<rerk and Ki.gliali. Ilnyal hru 


THE E\<a,IsnM.\VS HEBREW AKD CHALDEE CON- 

COKDANrK Oh niK OM) TKKTVMK.VT; bcluc an attempt at a Verbal rnuneaion be. 
Iwcf ti tht Original and ibr Knaliab Tranalatiotia : with ladexra. a l.iaiofikc Proper Name* 
and I he it Ot I utrciu r*, etc. cti. VtnU. royal Kro. 31. 13i.t4. duibi large paper, 4/. I4e. 64. 

ErHEMEK V.— THE BOOK OF THE SALMOK. 

InTail Tart* Part I ‘The Tiit-nrv, I'riiirtplr*, a'nd Prarticr of Ply.Fiehinr fnr Salnwn ; 
with Idat* of g iiid 'tiiltiKiu h'llr* lor r»iTr ijimmI Niter In the F.ronirr -.part II. the Natnra) 
Hiitorv nf (hr Salmon, all It* knotrii HuhIt* dratribed, and the bett way of artlkcially 
Rrrtdiiitt it raplalned. I’arluiir iUuatratrd with nuairmuk coloured t iifraviii||ra of (ialmoa 
Fltr* ano Salmon hrt . |(v Kphrmna, Author of ** A Hand-Kook of AngUnf; aaaiated br 

Andrew Vouna, u( Invrrahin, Manager of the Duke of butkctland'a Kalinon Flabcfica, 
Foolaiaphvo. with rnlutirol Tlate*, Ur. rinth. 


EPHEMERA.— .A HAND-BOOK OF ANGLING: 

TeachluK Vh hiihlxc, 'rroltlnv, tloiiom Fiabmir, and Salmon Klrklnd. With the Natnral 
niainry nl Hirer liah, and the loot Mwdra of t'aiehiny iketu. By Kphrmera. New 
Kditinii, rnlaiiicd aud imprnred. k oolarap d*o. with Wottd Kagra*iiiyB,lle. doth. 


ERM AN.- TRAVELS IN SIBERIA: 

Inrludliif fCaruraioiik Nortnwardk. tiuwn the l*bt, to the Polar Pirrlr, and Houtbwardk. 
to the t'hlnekr k'rtmtlrr Rr tdotph Krmau. Tranalated br tV l> tlooler, Ka^ author of 
llUtorr of Maritime and iiilund IRacorery .” t rdr.ltra. wttb Map. bit M.dotb. 


EVANS.— THE SUGAR PLANTER’S MANUAL: 

Relar aTreatiaeuii the Art of obUlaiuf Kwpurfrom ikr Kafar Cane. DyW. J.Sfane.M.D. 
Sro.Se.dotb. 


FORBES —DAHOMEY AND THE PAHOMANS: 

Beins the Journalk of Two Mtoainna to tbc Kluf of Pnbowwy. and Reaidewee nl bk» CaeitnI. 
in ibr Yeor* iMb nud tlUn. By Frederick R. Fnrbra, ('otanMurder. R.N., F.R G.K ; Author 
«f *■ Mrc Yeara iu Cbtua.** and ‘*Sla Montba In Ibr Africa* IHMkjate.’* With 10 PUlea 
priniad ta ■ uioun, and Wood Knfratla|a. S cola, poal Pro. tie. doth. 


FORESTER AND BIPDULPH.- NORWAY IN 1848 A 1849: 

Conuamtne Hamblea amonf the Fielde awd ^««da of ibe Cewtral and WeMera tHcicic4a( 
and indndinc ReouM-ke eft Ita Political, MIBtnrr. Rccltalndtlad. and Bwdnt C h uan l m il —. 
BrTbwMe Forraicr. Ran. Wiib Kitmctofrwm tbr Jowtwale m UewtvwMM M K. Wddutpb* 
Royal Arilllcrr. With a nrw rolwared Map. Wood Rnftwrwfe, aad M cwloorod Haica 
from Drawloga made on ibe Kpot. Pro. 19e. cloth. 


FOSS.— THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND: 

Whb BketcbM of tbeli l.ieea. and Miacr U anenn r Notlcce cwwiected wllb tbeCwnrta ai Wcaa. 
minuer fmn the Maae of Ibe CoeH|iMa>. Bp Kdwwd Fonei, F.B.A., nf tW laMr Tempi*- 
Vnta. 1. nikd 11. Bro. Rk. ddik. 


fl BLtSUKD BY Messrn. LONGMAN AXD Co. 


Fosrr: R.—A hand-book of modern European lite- 

_ R\TUHK. flritUh, l>Miiah, Outch. Brriirh, UrriiMB. HbrcmtIui, ItalUui, PolUh and 
RunaUn, Hcrtuifueae, iipaniak, aitd Bwedlah. UHtb a full Biofraphk-al and C^hrmwloiikcal 
Indra. Bt Mr* hoatff. ^uultrap !*«o. ((«. M. fluth. 

The »*)-'<•/ */ fAf« imuk it, nni t« mmck to trivr tMormtf tritMtmt •« tkt tmrimmi 
■’-Ilrra »« /'ir lHn(:tiHgrt to whnir Utrrmturr it It imti’odrJ am fuHt, at to iliraet tkt ttudomt 
to Ikr teit a riteri in rath, and to i»/arm Jhim upon tthmt tuhjealt tkep kaat wrilltm, 

(ilBBON.— HISToin* OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 

TtIK Ri*M\.\ KMriRK. A luw Kditiwn. In Ona Vidnnir ; nrUk an Acrnunl of (hr 
Authiir'* Lift and Wriilni;a, \>x AUaandcr Cbalinvr*, F.A.8. B*o. Portrait, Ida. clotb. 

•.•An A'di/lo« in H no/a. Mod. fiOa hmmrdt. 

(ilLBART.— A PUA< TK'AL TUEATLsE ON BANKTNCi. 

b> Jainr<i> WUlUm iitlhart, f U S brnrral Maiiaitrr uf lUr 1.4*udon and Waatmliiattr Banli 
dth ft tiUiiui. »iib I'ortraii >>/ tbr Aalbar, and Vi«« of tht- ** London aud Waatmldalor ftanki" 
//uOibutt «.tU Sd*. cloib. 

Tin: POETICAL \voi:ks of (»LIVER uoldsmith. 

tllnafratrd hr Wood ft^nfravlni;*, frotn ftaaiKn* bv Member* «f the Rteblnf Cl«b Kdlfed 
bv HoUnu ( nmer, ft.rif hntiare < riton Hvti.. utiifnrni vith Tkuattom't Samtamt iUattrmltd 
tf tkr Ktekimt t inb, il>tth . ot hound iii mur»i 1 1>, bjr liafday, 

NATCRAl. HISTORY nF THE ISLAND OF JAMAICA. 

|l» I* II Author !•( ••The lilrtl* of J*io*u a," " Pupuiai Brlltah Ornitbulofr/' tie.. 

i‘u»i ht,i wtih I llu*ir«tion« printed (•> t oloor* [ .Va«r/f e*«d|r 

(;<»VV}:i:.-.THE SCTENTIFIC phenomena of DOMESTIC 

LIIK ft tMM.I \HLY ft:Xn.AlNKI> Hr (barlea ft'woia Lower. Natr BdlUon. Poolarap 
hto. with ft^u^'rattug* on Wood, A*, tlutb 

GRAHAM. -ENCiLL^H. oR. THE ART OF COMPOSITION. 

I.tplained ii< • *trrie* o( lri»tr«< lion* and ft lawplea. Rjr O. F. brabaik. New Kdllti»n«ra' 
tUedand laiprorad. >ool»taph«a A*, t. loth 

GRANT (MRS,)~LETTERS FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 

tielna l‘ie t orTuaporiMlenre ultb her Friru.1., hrtwaen Ike yaar* 177* and IWI. Bjr Mrt, 
lirant, of l.airi|ai< hih ft.dirtoa ftUiud, with Note* and Addiiiua*, bjr bar P. brant, 

Katj rol* poll bru Sit noth 

flRANT (MR.S.)~MKMOli: AND i'ORRESPONDENCE OF 

TftlK I.ATL MUh. bRAKT, of t>aair«n, anibor of *• l.aitaT* Irwm tba MnniMaifea,'* elr . 
Kditcd nr her »un, /■ P Urant, K»<|. New Kdinon .troU poat »vo. Piratraii, dla. M ebrth, 

GRAY AND Min ilELL’S ORNnTIuLOGV.-THK GENERA 

OF BIRU*' * ompritiiif thnrb.nertr < hnrwttnra, a N'otu a of ib« Habtta of oarbOtnoa, 
and an ntrn.iee lliat of Mperir*. referred to their aeeeraf (aenrra. Ilf faawrf a Rabortferaf , 
Aiad. lm>.,beor* H«fret.i hoc Torreap benMrr.Aaatatant nf lha Ztwrlwjtcal tlnpart- 
vtent. Brtuab Mautwaat. and aathor of lb* “ Ltal of tka laanaraof RIads Ota. flJda* 
trated with m enfawad and putn Platra. dewwn an iHana, by Iftaoid HriUlaai Mllchcll, 
R.A . A *aU. latpatlai 4to. ai/.llM. ball-baand muifjc, u, (ill tapa. 

GRAY.- TABLE.S AND FOKMrL.F: FOR THE COMPUTA- 
TION Oft' LIFK f fiNriNbKNf-IKN, wHb rapMr** Baaatpio* af Annailf, Ananranea. aad 
friandl* Sooaif Cai. utatiaaa. Rj Pata* braf. P.R,A.». AMOclaU at fba iaaWaM #1 
Aciaari'a* u/Uaowt Rattaia and tr a lan d . Itofml lha. U*. clalb. 

GWILT.— AX EXCVCLOP.«DIA OK AKCHITECTURE: 

Miatatftcal. Thaaratteal. aad Practical. Rr Ftrsapb CwtU. lllaauaud with «ara ihaa 
Oaa TboniMkad Rafeaatop* aw Waad. Inna UMlfM bf i.R.OwUt. Racaad KdMIaa 
wiib RapplaaMiBtai View mi the RfiaaMrirf aad BtabUiif afCMbk Arcbitactaac i caamprlabaf 
apuwd* of bivhtf addtuaaal Waadewu. »*» Ma. chAb. 

SUPPLEMENT TO GWILTS ENCYCLOPiEDIA OF ARCHl- 

TKCrnmB. Ca«npaWac a Vmv a< ibe R f— rt ty and fUabtlMf af Oacklc AntMlaetaa* i 
AMandaiatbablaa«arfi aadanfadasiailw anlirc Watb. »r ioaapb fitam. Illaalralad 
wHb apwn/aa af Ctf bif Waaacdta bf R Rranatan. baa. •«. etatb. 


NEW WORKS ANB NEW EDITIONS 


HALL'S (SIDNEY) GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF 

KIFTV'THRKR MAPS (lise VHn. Iir the Dirlaioni Md Bovndules carefully 

rolovredi and an AifihavaUral ladee «f all the Na«c« contataed in the Mana, with thelV 
l^atllnde and Loiie^tadc. An eiitirrir Ne« Kdllion, corrected throaghoat froni the be»t 
and molt recent Authorltle* s with ail the Railwav# laid down, and many of the Mapi re- 
drawn and ra-angrared. ColomMer 4to. Al. Si. halKbound In rntala. 

SIDNEY HALL’S RAILWAY MAP OF ENGLAND AND 

Walks. Sqaare foolacap Sto. price 3«. M. cloth. 

•»* The M*p a/ BrnfUntl mnd eanlalMcd <n “.Sjdaep HmU'i Imrgr Uhrmtf Atl 0 t," 

rtitf Sniii.hp Id la.) rvrree/ed aad wf-fm/rratifd, mtk nit the Ltme$ 0 / Railmmw laid down, 
mop he httd tepmemirlf, prlcr 3i. dd„ coinmred mmd mnunted ixi fniding eaawai in a cair, /at 
the pocket. 

IIAMILTON.-CRITK AL ESSAYS ON PHILOSOPHY, LITE- 

RATUItR, AND A( \DKMir Al. nF.ht>RM. Cnntrlbuied to l^ie Edlabnrgh Reriew br Mr 
Wtlllam Hamllloii. Bart With additional Note* and Appendicea. (/a the preu. 

HARUISON.—ON THE RISE. PROGRESS, AND PRESr.NT 

STRlirTUHF. OF I HP KNULIKil LANOUAbR. Br the Bar. M. Harriion, M.A., late 
Kellow of Wueru *1 College, Otford Poat 8ro. Hi. dd tluth. 

HARRY IIlEUVr.U.— THE IU NTING-FIELl). 

lUrrv Mirorer. Author of “Siablr Talh and Table TalV ; or, Spectarlea for Vouiig 
Mptirtimeii," With Two Platra, our rrpreaenting “Thr Right Sort j" the other. “The 
Wrong Sort ” leap Hru, k». half bound. 

HARRY HIEOVER.-~VRA<’TICAI. HORSEMANSHIP. 

Br Harrr Hleorer, Author of ••Stable Talh and Table Talht or, Siieciirlca for Young 
Snortamen ” M’lth 2 PUtra, one rrpriaenting "Going llhe Woihmrn /' the other, •• Irumg 
like Muffa." PouIk ap Heu. b« half-bound. 

HARRY HIEOYER.-.THE STED, FOR PRA(’TI(’AI- PER- 

PO>KS AND PRArnCM. MKN Ireing a Guide to thr Cbolirof a Horae for u^t more 
than for aliow. Dv Harrr Htenrer, Author of ••SUblrTalh aud Tahir Talh *' With 2 Platen, 
one reprekriiting •• A pretir gorui aorl fur moat parpoaei;” thr other, ‘"Rarther* a bad 
aort for anr purpoac." P’ouUrap S10. hi. ball bound. 

HARRY IllEOVEU,— THE POCKET AND THE STIT); 

Or, Prarliral Hint! on thr Managrinml of the Btablr Br Harry Hirorrr, Author of 
*• SUhle 1'alh aud TVhle Talh , or, Speetaclea lor Ynuag Bportanirw ” Wub a Purtrail of 
the Author on bla farourtte Horae •• Harteqain.'* Sd Milton. PooUcap Pro. he halt-bound. 

HARRY HIEOVER.- STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK: 

Ot.sPKCTACUKs (or YOUNG SPORTSIIEK. By Harry Hleoeei. Nuw RdiUoa. .'toll 
pro. with Portrait, S4i cloth. 

HAWKER.— INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that relate! tn Chine and ShooUug. Be Ueul.Col. P.Hanrkm. IthedlUan.coirerted, 
•alarued, and tmprorrd , with Righir.iec Ptatea and Woodeuta, by Adlard and Rfanaloa, 
from Drawtngi by C . Varlry, Dichea, etc. Pea. Sa- cloth. 

HAYDN.— THE BOOK OF DIGNITIES; 

Or. RoUa of the CMIh Ui PeraoatM of the ReMah Biptri. lima the KaiBeei Purteda to tht 
PrraenI IVoe : coiapriatog tha Adialniatrutiooa of Great Brittaoi tba OAraa of State, aod 
all the Puhlte OeparMaent# ] the Kcrleataalical tRgwUarioa 1 the Fwoctiooarleu of the taw . 
the C mn tnn d era of the Armr aod Na«y 1 aod tM Harudltary Hoooawa and other IHa- 
tloctiooa rooferrud uaua Faid(Hoa a«d PwMir Mco. B«h« a New Rdllloa. hnprovvd and 
conttaMd.ol BtATPON'P POUTtCAt INUBX. By 4oae*h Hayda. Conmtter of "The 
IMcttoimry of UiMa,*’ aod other Worha. loOaweety largo Yadum.teo. [7« 

HEAD.— THE METAMORPHOSES OF APULEIUS: 

A Imnoro •! tho Berood Cewiarr Tw o talod Irani tht Lnrta hy Mr Goorgo Hood, 
Author of"Al>MrofMoayl»aTataili«wct*‘ TromUtoe of " HlMortcol Mrraotw of Cordl- 
oal Pacca.“ Poat Pro. IM. cloth. 


IS 


PI'BLISHKD BY MessR^. LONGMAN AND *'o. 


HEAD.— HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF CARDINAL DACCA. 

Primf MinUter to Pofw^ PIh« VII. Written kv llimarlf. Traii*l«<ed from the luiihM. be Sir 
(reoeyr ilend, Mthor of** Rnnic. • Tour of Mnujr Unet.** i euU. po»t Heo. Sl«. i lotb. 

SIR (iEORGE HEAD.— ROME: A TOUR OF MANY DAYS. 

Be ^lr f.rurfe Menit. SepU.Meo. Sllf. cloth. 

SIR .KiHN HEKSCHEL.— OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 

Be Mr John K W. Uertrhei. Burt.elt;. New Edition , with Plntev Mid Eiif rueluKk on Wood 

9t». la*, cloth. 

MRS. IlEY.— THE MORAL OF FLOWERS; 

Or. Thui^ht* cmihereo from the Field and the t^ardrii Dr Mr* Her. Beilin • New 
Kdition of*' The Moral of Flower*.” aiut (4>ii*l«tiU|{ of IWliral ThuuKhu on (•ardeii ami 
Field FIftwrr*. BreomMuird br ltr*trln|pi braatlfollr (■••Inured after Nature. Suuarr crown 
H*u. uiilfortn III aiie with Thaauun't Dearoir* iltmttrutrd bf fir Kteking CImk, 111*, cloth. 

MRS. Hl'.Y.— SYLVAN MUSINGS; 

Or. the spini of the Wood* Be Mra lie). Heine ■ New Kdllion of “The Spirit of thr 
Wood*,” and ( iifiaitiinK of Poetifal Thuiipht* on Foreat I'rer*. a< eompanled by lirawlna* 
of Bloaiom* and Folu^e, heaniifulle (olourrd aliet Nature M|«are crown thro, uniform Tii 
a:ic with Thauijew'* Aorenr iiluitrmifd bf tk* A’leblnjr f cloth. 

HINTS ON F.TKH’KTTE AND THE FSAiJES OK SOCIETY: 

with a (llaare at Dad Habit* Dr •* Manner* mahe the Man " NawKdlliun, 

reviard (with Addliiea*) by a Ladr of Hank. lonl*>*ph*u 'J* bd • loth. 

HOARE. — A DRACTIcaL TREATISE, ON THE CULTIVA- 

TIOV (IF TIIK (.HAPK VI.NK ON OPK.N WALLS. By Uvare New Edlliuii, 

dd cloth. 


LORD IKUXANirS FOREIGN REMINTSCKNCE-S.- FOREIGN 

REMlNiaf EN('E.d. By lleury Hirbard Mottand f nmpruiiif Anerdnira. and an 
Aoriwiii of taeb Peiaon* and PoUinai lnifi<ar* in Forri|(i> Cooniriaa aa bar* lallm 
wtihin bi* Lnrdabia** ohaeraaiion Edited by hi* Sou, llenr; Lnward Lord llotlaiid 
With Fac aimilc. Fuat Heu. to* «d 

Hook rDlL W. F )— THE LAST DAY.s oF OUR LORDS 

MINISTKY , A f'oaiae uf l.*eiwr** on the principal Kreula of Paaaiwn Week By B’allar 
Faruuhar Hwrk. I* i> . Vhar of Urd*. Preheodary of Ltucoln, and (.kaplain in Ordinary to 
IM Muaan. New iduloa F>Mtla<apa«o C* rlwth 

hooker— KEW GARDENS. 

Or a Popular (ralde to the Horai Butantr trardena of K«w Be Sir Wllltam Jaebaw* Hooker, 
E H 1I.C L. >.B A. A L h *u etc Uircctor New Kdltioa , with numarwaa Wood* 
i(ji(ra«lnr* Ibmo. prU* 64 aewed. 

HOOKER AND AKNoTT.— THE BRITISH FLORA; 

CoaapvlunK the PhwiMifaakoua or PUrweruka Piania. and the pMna. Tba Blit h Edition 
ilHiO;. wlib AddltMina and CorrccikNia. andnunerotM Fijrarra, Ulnauatlec wftheilmhel- 
Iileron* Fiaau.tbe Compoaiir PU««i*. ck« Oraaaea. and ina Fern*. Bynir W J. Hooker, 
F.R.A. and L.D etc , aad f* A. « aUer Aritoil, LL It F.LJi, and hJt. Ed , Keeiaa 
Profeatot of Botany Ik the Lnteefell* of trlaafow In On* eery tbicb Vnlnata. iSmo. with 13 
Plate*. 14* cloth, nr wttb tike Plain* coloorao, pete* 31*. 

HORNE (THE REV. T. IL)-AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 

critical smilFY AKU KNOwLcObE OP THE HOLY BCRIPTUREH. Br the 

Rna. Tbomak HnriwdU Mnene.RO adBt J*ha'*Cnttef*.Cankb(%e. New KdlUnn, trelaod 
and catffcctcd. i enla- Hvo- «Rb Mapa and Pkc.atetLa, 3J. 2*. cZ^; nr M bonnd in calf 
by Hapdnf. 

HORNE (THE REV. T. U.)— A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUC- 
TION TD THE imfor OW THE BIBIR. Bn Ihn Ree.Tbnaaa Hartwell Hnmn, B.D.nr 
»t.Jnbs*eCalUce,Ca*»heblfk. Bdbag MAa«lpulknllk»**lntn>dtKt»nnlntbnCrUlenlBtiidf 
and KnnwMdgk a# titd MnlyBertpMwad.** Naur ICdMlaa. Man. wttb Mapa and! Enfant inf*. 



14 NEW WORKS AKi> NEW EDITIONS 

HOWITT— THE CHILDREN S YEAR. 

Bf Mwt Howttt. With Four lllwlnitlon.. emgtmrri by John AbiaJon. from OrtflBft) 
Dctlfai Dy Abm M vy Uoirltt. Biiaarr Itaio.bf. cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK; 

BclMf the real Life of • Conniry B<>*. wfluet* br Mlmkclf ■ Eshibitinr all ihr ^mnarmriift, 
PleMoree, and Paraolt* of rhildrru In fhrr«uiitn Bdlird b» W'lllian Howiit. aull or of 
**Tk«llllfallrtf«ofBaflaad,"tlr. New Kdltloit. trap. »»o. wuU 40 Woodtuu, 6» cloih. 

HOWITT,— VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES: 

Old KalU. Batllc.nelda. and ttrenra lUuatratitr nf ttrikinc Pat«aKea In KacHah Hiatory and 
Poetry. By Wllllaat HowUt New Piiltltiit , wttli 4i) VVoudmu. Hrdlnm Hvo Sir. i-lwth. 
BBCONI) SRRIR8. rhledr In the Conntir. n( Dt'RlI tM ai.il NORTHDMBKRi.ANO. with a 
Htroli along the BOHORR. With upwanli ol 4lihi|:hiy bnlahrd Woodrutt, from l>iawu»g« 
made oa the apoi. Median Iko. SI*. Hotb 

HOWITT.— THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By Wllllaai Novltl New Kdltlou. rorrerted and reriaert W'ub Kngraalng* ot. Wood b* 
Bewlik and WUIIan* ; uiillurm with f'Mtt t* ArmarkaHe Pface*. Mrdtnrn <**0 '.Jlr. cloth . 

HOWSON— SUNDAY EVENING: 

Twelve Rhnri ttennoni for Paiaile Reading I The Prearner of rbriat, J Inward and 
( tut ward life i S. The Threefold Wn«»lng» 4. On* t'alher'i Hnaineak, i Wpirltaal M order; 
fi The Itatvof Amlablliiv. 7 Honekit and ('kodoor, h. St. Peter and r<Wf»-lln* : h The 
Midnlghi Traveller. Ill Nl Andrew, II Tlir (.rarr ot i.i«iaru» , 1.‘. Tbe Rekurrertlori of the 
Bode Hv the Iter J S. Iluwaon. M A . Print 1 pal of (br Oullrglatr InatiiHtlou, Liverpool, 
and rhaplalii to the Unke of Sniherland. Pooiacap S«o Cd. rlolh. 

HOWSON AND <'ONYr.EARE.~THE LIFE AND EPISTLES 

OP SAINT PAUL Br the Her J s. llowatMi, M.A., and the Her. W. ;. ( ombearr. M.A. 
Svul* 4to. Illttitmiad by W. N Bartlett. [Bee p. B. 

HUDSON— THE E.NECUTORS GUIDE. 

Bed . 0 . Iludaon, Kkti., lute nf the Ix^at v I>utr Olbt 1 , London : author of** riairi lllrertlona 
fur Making Wltla/'aud ** The Parent’allaiid.Bowk.** NrwKdltlon. t'ool*rwp '*«»•** ciotk. 


HUDSON.-PLAIN DIRF.CTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In rouformlty with ikt Law, and panlmUrlvwItb relerenre to the Art 7 Wni iV and 1 Vlrt. 
r Sd. To whit h la added, a clear K«|iuaiitan of the l.nw relating m the I>i*(ribiiiio)Mif Per^ 
aonal Katnte Inihe raae of intealarr , with two Fwnu* of WilU, and mui a naelnl li.fnraiailoii, 
•tc. By J C. Nodsutt.Kat). New Kdition.eorrei led. t'tap.Svo.L'a.bd. tioiii. 

*•* fAeaboae Two ITnfAiniwpbe Aadtn Owvroionie, pelce 7a.rl»rk 

HUMBOLDT-ASPECTS OF NATURE, 

In lllfferont UnMt and Ullferent CIlaMiek . with Srtvniibr Klnridationa Br .Mrtaadrr Von 
Hnwhaldt. Tmnalnted, with (hr Anthur’k aancuon and I'o-t^muon, a>'d at hla expreta 
dvalrv. by Men. Bnbtue. Ibaiu. 6*. cloth, or tn S voU. b*. M rarh riotb . S* 6d. earb 

aewed. 

BARON HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS; 

Or, a Sketch a( a Phyaicnl Dcacriptkin of the Univerac. TiaBalatnd, with the Aathwr** 


SENTIMENTS AND SIMILES OK SHAKSPEARE. 

A fUaaaUed ftelcetlMi w( Siadle*. DcAnlUwna. Deanlptwnt. and other tedaarknble fmaafn 
la fMMkapd«r**t Plan nn4 Pwenaa. With na eUbotwelv tllanuMtea Bwrdet la ibe rknrac 
Uilttk Btyle dl the RUaabethwa Periwd, and other B«helUakMewt« , bound tn rerv »aaal*e 
carrad awd pterced ewem, eonialaing In deep rellaf a aaedalboa Hand of Sla^penre. The 
llla n aa Hn na and OnwoMau dntlgaad aad axaenitd by Haavy Na^ Haaipatwvk, lltuaiiBa- 
tar nl ** A Becnid of the Black PrUMd,** ate. B^aare paat kva. [.^'eurfp rewdp. 

HCMPaREYS.-A RECORD OF THE BLACK PRINCE; 

ButUf a Babactloa of aach Paa ta g er la kk life aa kure beea aaaat analaUy and aiHklMlv 
aaivaiad In tk« Chewatekra wf tke Ptrlad. RwheUkked with bkk»..«i««gkt Mkkiare» 
aad Bordatlan. akerred Na« vanaaa Ittaakatad MbS. icfenlag Iw Rvwat* coanotted with 
BaiiBak Htatary. By Henry Nwcl Haanduaya. pwai tia. la a kekiy tarred and deeply 
pktead ktadliif , tit. 


rrBLiSMiD BT Mittms. LONGMAN and Co. 


HUMPHREVS.--THE BOOK OF RUTH. i 

Fro« the Holy SrHotoiv*. KaiMllaliMi with hrlllUnt rninnrrd flonfm. ulvrtrrf from 
Mimr of the hoest Itiamkoated M8M. In the HrllUh Muaruin, thr UikiOotb^ur Naitimair, 
Puri*, the SOMie M liar am. etc. i and with hifthlr-ftniihrtl MknUtum Thr ll)uaiiualloii« 
eserated hy Henry Noel Mamphreya. B^aare fooUcap t«*w. In drrpiy rnib(>a»«d leather 
coeart. . 11 . 

HUMPHREYS.-^MAXIMS AX1> PRi:ri:i»TS OF THE SAVIOUR : 

Brlnp a helaciion of the m<i«t beaatlfal ('hrutian Prerepir runulncd ko ilic pour OoepeU) 
lliaatrated hr a aeriraof lllaailnatlona of ortirbnal liiaravler, founded un tbe I'awairee.^ 

*' Beheld the I'uwU of the Air," etc., •* Conaider the Ullre of the I'leld," etr. Thr 
lllumlnatlona derated by Hen rr Noel Hamphrera. ^4uara looUcaptiru Ku richly bound 
la atamped calf ; or SU». In morurco, by Ha«dar. 

IIUMPHREYS.-THE MIHACUKS oF OUR SAVIOIK. 

With rirh and appropriate Bordara of orlptnal |)rai|^'n, a arrir* of llluiiiioaird Fla urea of 
the Apoalira from the Did Maatera. aU lllumiitaird Miniature*, and KlhiM p:»ibrlll«limrni> 
l*he lUwaitaalloaa derated br llenrr N*>rl llumphr.r*. .S<|uarr fuulacapitru In maaairr 
carred carcra,Sla.i or huand in raorrH-co, by llavdar.hUa. 

HUMPHREYS.— PARARL1> OF iH U I ORD. 

Hubir Itlumlualed, with appmprtatr horncr*. printed In lultiiira and in biai h and piilil i 
with a Iteaian 1 rum our of thr rurh (,>riuau Kintrareta. Thr I iinnitnalioua eaevutad by 
Hrnry Nod liumphrrya. bi|uarr luolaiap tru. ^ir In maaalve carrrd corrrai or Bij. 
bound in morot t w. 

HUMPHREYS ANO JoN'E^—THi: IM.UMINATEP BOOKS 

Of TilK MIIUU.K AfrKh a aerie* of Par •ainiiira of iIm n>..*( beauiKnl of ih, M|,|. 

die Area, printed in (old. ailtrr. and i «dour*. hr < lorn di>n<*t artri Ird ainl drarrlljed lir 
ileney Norl fiumphrera Kte(antla bound in ai>tli(nr i aif Hoyal Miw, |Uf Ilia i Imperial 
folio P*P<f j. Ibf IIm 

HrNT.-P*K>KAR('HKS ON I.KJHT: 

An F.iamiuaiii’ii of ail tbe Phcoomena > oniicrird <rtth thr rhemiral and Mntec iilarf 'hanpra 
produced be the liiltariirr <t| tbe *t«lar ita* a , euibra< inu ali tbe klioa it PhotoprapHii I'tn- 
keiae*. and nrw tlia< oartie* in th« Vrt Hi Robert ilonl. Keeper »f Mining Raiorda, 
Muaeuui of I'rar lUai Ueoiogy neo oith Fiaii and Woodinia, lUa hd. t ioib 


MR.S. .lAMESOX’S LF.OKNOS c»r THE MONASTIC’ ORDERS 

Aa rrpreaenird In tbe Flue Art* f wnlatninir Hi lleneil>>’ and the rari* llriiedlcllnr* In 
llalt. er*ni r. bpaiii, #H<l flauder*. ib* It. iierlit line* in h ngland and In IrcraMiiy ^ tin 
Hrlorntrd Brr'rdl<;l>i<e* rail’ Ro-aJ baliu, ront.ei lid with Ibe Rrneilirtliir f Inter , thr 
Aa(>iaiii>e* . tifder* derieed Iron* in« Ancualmr Ral< . it.r Mrodn ant flnier* , thr Jranllat 
ai.o thr <»r<»rr ol the ViaMalioa of Ht. Mar* Portotne the Hnroan Hraia* «f Aoeeed ood 
/.egendorp Jrt UkthKlareu Kubing* b* the Aall.or, and at iVoodtnlt H'lonre crown 


aMRS. JAMESON’S .SACRED AND EEUENDARY ART; 

<fr, Lrgcnda of the Raima and Marier* I mar Haniaa. rnotainlng. I.«grn4* of tbe 
Att(«i* and Arhangala. the Keanreilat* ano Apoatiet. me frreeh and Imtin lathitea. the 
Magdalena, the Patron H«int* i the Virg.n Patron* aac a , tbe Martyr*, thr Hlahopa t thr 
Hermit*; and thr WaeTi<.f-Ha»«i* •*! f'briatendoin Hee-rod Kdiixm (IttO/, prtnted in 
On# Votnme for the roore iime- ••f jHadeoa* nnd Traaelier*. with nnmeroaa Woodcuta, 
and hutnea Btchinga by the Aniau* Hi^narr crown hao. 'JH*. cloth. 

MRS. JAME.SOVS LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, 

Aa repeeMnW*! in tha fine Ana, Porming tte Tiitiai. and ronefndfnf RajttRaof Aoered 
••d Lrgrmdmrf Art. B* Mr* Jameaoa. Author of '*Chnrarta«intirs of Woman/’ ate. 
With Btchinf* by the .dhtbor . and Kneeing* <m Wood. B^nnre crown Bro 

[ in tk* pr$it. 

JARDINE.~A TREATESE OF EQUIVOCATION. 

Wharatn tolarir*^} «i*ea*«ed the uaeatioe. B hethrr a Caihobrhe or an* other Pertohhaforr 
a mmrtNraar, heuaw dem.*a>d«d apon hr* Oath whethar a Preiato weaa in amrb a plwm* may 
V,»o t w te ha«n^tt»t hu perfeet hnmirdgc loth* cwMrary) wlthaaat Per}*ry, and anetwtrly In 
cwtMcbnea, mmwer Mi>< with Uh neeret mcaniM rewtaed la hU mynda Thai h« wna not 
there, ao that apy maa i* bonndt to daian it fritted frowi gha Origtnnl Mna t Micrip i In tha 
Itndlfiw labrary', hy IH*. ’ .laratna, of the Middle Tcmpla, fati., BaeriMor at Low | Aothor 
of the **Nar*aitac of i.^ipirwdrrTreoMNa," prefsodto h» adHMm of the **Crtmlaal 
Trtnia.” {/■ tk*pr*u. 



NEW WOUKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


JEFFREY (LOKD).~CONTRIBLTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH 

IIKVIKW. Bjr Fraiiciticffrry.Utt’ OaeiH th«JudfC«intheCoarlP<bcM|piiiiiBi:at]iiiid. 
becood Kdltion. H voU . tl«o. 43< . clotk. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYUHl’S ENTIRE WORKS: 

Witb tbc Life by BUhop Hrber. Kcvwed nud torrreted br the K' *. rharlct Pittrr hdeit, 
Fellow ofOnelCwUefc.Uxfurd. VoU II. III. IV. V. VI. V^ll.ei u Vltl. Seo.Mi.Eir. r«rh[ 
I'luth 

iff comru p/ puktiemUMt In 10 ffolt. prie» kal/-m-gpimfp e«rt. To/ / flke iHt Iff prirt 
pj ppkUep$tpmj mUf ppntmim fiuApp HrPer't Lift ojf JeremplTmplur, kp tkr Hdltpr. 

[f'pt. iX. i$ Iff lAr pr«$t. 

READINGS FOR EVERY DAY IN LENT. 

f;ompllrd Irnffi Ihr M'Htinir* «l Btehop Jerrmi Tailor. By the Author of “Aiay Herbert," 
The Chlld'e Flrut HUtory of Homr,” etc. rt.«p. heo. hi. ctoih. 


JOHNSON.- THE WISDOM oF THE R.AMBLER, ADVEN- 


TI'BKH. a:n*I» llH.fcU Comprikiiir 
JuhuMU, LL.D. yuuUiup Nvii. ;j. tiuth 


t the belt Kenayk. Bybuffiuri 


JOHNSON.-TIIE FARMER’S ENCYCLOILEDIA, 

And Uirno.N'AHYul lU ltAl. .VIFAIilS . rii.bra« inv all ihr reirnt l>Uroeertc» In A^n- 
caltural ('brraialry, adapit-d tt> the comprt briiaivii of niianrntirir Header*. By f’Bthbert 
W. Jobuiou, K»u., b.K.!*). Barmter.ai Law, Kditor of the “Fartttcri' Aloiaaack,'’ eli . 
8eo. with Wood lCiifravlUK«i 31. 1U«. eloth. 


JOHNSTON.— A NEW DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 

Ileatriptive, Phralrai. Matiitleal. and lliatorlcal t homuiie atnaplele Lriirral liuselirrr 
of the W<irld lie Alesaiider Keith Juhuatun, I n.i*.K r.Hfi.S I O.S. ; AtroKraitker at 
Bdliibureh in tlrdlnan l«i Her Majeaty, Autb«>r of '’The I'bvatitJ Alla* of Naiuiui Phe- 
iKiffiena.^* In One very lar|{e VoluNie of pairr*, lomprUlnd nearly FIflv THoa*aiid 
Name* of Ptaee*. Meo Sbi,. eluth.i or atrofficly balLbound la niaala, urith deaible bach, i 


Name* of Ptai e*. Beo Bbi,. eluth.i 
prite dll. 


KAY— THE SOCIAL CONDITION AND EDUCATION OF 

THE people in KNtiLAND AN'I> EUROPE ihcwlag the reiulti of the Primary 
brhool* and of the UleUluu of laandrd Pmoert* in Furpi^n I'ouniriri. By Joaeph Kar, Kb<|. 
M A.« of lYtuitT College, Cambrldgr . Barriatrr-ai-l.a« ; and late Travelllag Bachelor ui 
the UaWeralty of Cambridge. S thU^ veU.poat tiro. Via. tlolh. 

KEMBLE.— THE SAXONS IN ENGLAND: 

Hiatorr of the KiigUah Cummoaocaltli till the period of the N'orwaa CeasucaU Be Joha 
Mitchell Kemble. M.A..F.C.P.i!>„etr. 2 «oU.»tu. 3Mi tloth. 

KINDERSLEY. - THE VERY JOYoUS, PLEASANT AND 

KRIRKBHING HIPTOKY of tbe Fcata. Kmplolti. Triumph*, and Aehiceeaaeati of the i.ood 
Kaiuht, tritkoHt Pear and wltbout llepiwarb. the grutk Imrd l>e Bayard, bet forth in 
KauUah by Edurard Corhburn Kiaderalrv, Rai) tl’ith Oraamcatal Hoadiaffa, and Froati*. 
piece by It. H. Webaert. B«|«arc poet »eo 9* M. cloth. 

KIRBY AND SPENCE— AN INTRODIT TION TO ENTO- 

MOLtHiY , Or, Element* of the Natural Hiatorr of lax it* rumpnriffg an arretaai of 
MKlwu and aaofui laaecu, of tbcir Metamorphner*. Fowd, Mratarcma. Hahtutloaa, 
B«rMWa.Moll«B*,K«i*e*. HyborMiwa. lamlart. eie. B« IW Kirbe. M.A. F.H.b. * L.8. 
Eecloraf Barbamt and W. bpohcc. K*^., F.HJb.fc L.b. NrwEdltioa.eaiarvra. Seol*. 
Seo.Ut.M. eloth. 

L. E. L.— THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELI7JVBETH 

LANDONi Cmap^laf the IMPBOVIPATRICE. the YKNETIAN BRACELET, the 
OOUNUI Tiourr. Uo mOtlBtOOUB. oad other Poorical Bemahu. Nea Editma. 
MHatm urHh Maw*'* Roan. JMUulh mm4 S mt r t d Sppgfi vRk 3 Vlfao tte e by Birhard 
Dofla. tuala. Haw. lti.«|^i maeaecff. tie. 
wfiM M wHMea «s * oole. deelmaip Boo. rndth /flwdeatteai dp tfem«rd, #«c. Mi. cloth i 
or tamaemda. miMrlit 4r«i. M. 4i. 


PUBLISHED BV MBSSBS. L0>’GMAN AND CO. 1 / 

LAI.VG-— OBSERVATIONS ON THE S(HTAL AND POLI- 

TIUAL KTATK OF THK KUROPKAN PKOPLK IN 1840 AM> IH49i bcinir thr Srrontf 
Bm«i of *'Nui«t of •Tnvi'Upr.’* Bf Bamuel Lkin|f> Kiq.. author of ** A Journal of uHral- 
Ocnc^ la Narva;,” '* A Tour la KwrAcn.*' thr Tnuialatkuu uf “ Thr HrImakrtiiKla,*’ ami of 
*' Note* of a TVarallor on tho bocial aua Political btatc uf France, Pruula,” etc. 8ro. I4i. 
cloth. 

LATHAM.— ON DISEASES OF THE HEART. 

Lactam on Subjerts ronnectrd with Ctiulral Medicluc ; c oapriilng IRieaica of the Heart. 
Bjr P. M. LaihaM. M.l>. Phraielan Rstraordloar; to the Uueeu t anfl lata Phyaiulao lu bt. 
BartholooMO'a Hoaptial. Rev Bditiuu. Seola. I'Juio. Ilia, cloth, 

LEE.-TAXIDERMY. 

Or, the Art of Cullrrilntf. Preparing, and Mounting Objertaof NaturalHUtory. Porthr nae 
of Maarami aud Trarpllcrt Br Mrs H.l.ar. Nrv Kditioii, Improred ; with an account uf a 


LEE.— ELEMENTS OF NATI UAL HISTORY; OR, FIRST 

PRINTIPLKS OF Z(>0L(K:Y. Far thr I’ar of HebooU aiirl Yaniig Prraoiia. romprUliig 
thr Priniiplri <>( ('Ui.iaraiukn, intrraprrard with amuting and Inatrurtirr Account* uf the 
moil rcmarkahlr AaimaU. B; Mrt.R Lee. New Kdliron, rrriaed and aularfad, with 
uumerou* oOdlttoaal Vt'iMrdcut*. FooUcap tivu. **. 6d. cloth. 

LETTERS ON HAPPINESS, ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND. 

B; the AnihorrM of '* l>rttar* to M; flnhnown Friaada." '^Twelrc Yean Ago, a Talc," 

** Honte Paaaagc* froai Uudern Htalor;," and ** lliaciplioc." Fonlacap fleo. 8*. cloth. 

LETTERS T(i MY I'NKNOWN FRIENDS. 

B; a Ladp. Third Edit lo a. FoulKapNvw •#. cloth. I 

LINDI.EY.-AN INTRoDl'C’TIoN TO BdTANY, I 


LINWOOD (W )-ANTHOLOOIA O.XONIENSIS; 

Btrr. Ilunlcfluni e lualtiu* poeiuu dlrrraarwniltaoiiicnatuni Lrwciaet l.atlaladtctrplnm. 
L’urMife Lulietuia Unvoud, M.A Adut'hiiail Alammu. M*« Ur rioih. 

«• Were fhc ^riir •/ »^mg fr dr awerdrd dp rnr oedifrutraa drfvrrn fdr cnvprfleif Jlfurfr r fa 
•/ /at* ned fcM, «r tdrnfd dr or M«rd pnttfrO «• FiretPr .Mrpdrrd, end tide dim mt 
acre fa prauMorr a tptttmJ rrrdtrf . rf fndtgnor, rf dfr ^'ar, ij »a fdr edrendlnra vr Au4 
mmrt a/ af'furr* end cartrfp, tdr Anfd«/afta «* naf in/rrtef In parllru/ tpirif; vdffr In 
eloaaieaf ponlgevd rrrrrefaaa* if dor/rrdop* «*/lgdfode«nfog«.*'- < hriatlan BoatcMbrunccr. 

LORIMER.-LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER 

On stNOc bnt>|aru runnretad with hla Lnlljag. Bp lha late f'harlaa l.oiiairr. A Na« Kd|. 
tioo. Foolecap Han ha. id. cinth. 

LOUDON.-THE AMATEUR GARDENER’S CALENDAR; 

Beiag a Moothfr OuMa. aa to obat ahovid he aaoiOaa ae veil aa wkai ahould hr dona In n 
(rntden in esca Mouth i vtth nlnln Rulca drw fe de uhai ii rcHuinitc i iMrcriion* for taping 
oot and planting Kitchen nod FlovrrOardcua. Ptruanre firuund*. arid Hbrubharica i and a 
abort aecunni, m each Month, of the Wuortruprda, Birda, and Inaerta.lhan moat tnjn^n* to 
(mrdana. Bp Mrt. Lovdoa. Ufou. otlh aooMfooa Wood Bafro«laga,7i.M.elotk. 

LOUDON— THE LADY’S COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or. Ilnv to Kojoa a rnuotr? Idle Rativoolip. Br^Nn I.r»w4aa, author of ^'Oantaoiogfnr 
Loilea, ”ate . New Edkioo. Foolaeap Hro.. with Plaid and M'nodeata, 7a. •d.cloth 

LOUDON’S SELF-INSTRLT’TION FOR YOUNG GARDENERS, 

Foteatara. BalhBt, U»4 Bievarda. aod PardMrrii la Anthawtic, Bodh-heaptug, Lao. 
amer, Mevauration, Prarfiral Trt i fun vam typ. Machuoida. l.amd.|iorrapi*g, LevatBog. 
PUaaitig and Mapaiug. ArchttccUwui Orawtug, aod ladoictrtcal Proprctloa and Parapaetiac . 
with Baaeaplc* thautag thnr appUcatiuoa to Hoatlcultoam aaio Agrirwltaral Porpoaea. 
WtekaPonraitof Mr.Loudoo.aiid aMamwrbplln.Loodoo. bea.vBk Woodlngraalaga, 
7i.W. cloth. 
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NEW WORK§ AND NEW EDITIONS 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS: 

Beinirthe Arboretum et Frmtieetmm Britanuteam abridnd: contalnine the HardrTrrM 
Slid Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreijfn, •cienti£cail/ and popularly deseribrd • 
with their Propagation, Cnituretand C/aeain the Arts. 8fo. with upwards or2,(l0a£nfiaviiiai 
on Wood, 2/. Kte. cloth. • 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOP.EDU OF GARDENING: 

CumprlHiog the Theorv and Prartiee of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and 
Laiidacape (iardenlnff : including all the latest Improvementa ; a (reneral History of Gardm- 
iiiK in ail Countries t and a Mtattallcal Vieir of its Present {(tste ; with tiu||ruestions for it« 
Future Proureas in the British islea. By J. C l.A>udt»i, F.L.S. M.S., etc. llluarrated with 
many huiiored Knifraviairs on Wood by Brsnaloii. An entirely New Edition (INfiV), cor. 
ri'i trd throuKhuut and coiiiiderably tuiprovcd by Mra. Lioudon. in One large Volume, 8«b. 
Mil. doth. 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPJlDIA OF AGRU’ULTURE: 

t oniiirlsiiigtht 'riirorvaiid Prat tier of the Valuation. Transfer, Laying-out, Improvement, 
and Maiia|{t mriit of Lauded Pro|icrtT,and of the cultiTstiun and ctoiinmy of the Animal and 
Vegrlaliie Piodurlloiii of Agnculturr, iucludlni; all the latest Imprnrrmenta, Fifth 
Kditlou ; with upwards of l,lUu Liigravlngs on Wood by BransUtn. Hvu. ‘it. lUi. cloth. 

LoriHiNS FNl’VCLOI’.KDIA OF PLANTS; 

iiir IvdiiiK ail ibr Plants wblrh arr now found in, or hast bren intrndnrfd into, Great Britain 
L'hiiiK tlirir Natural HIslun', ari'umpauied be aui h licscnptiuui, Kngraved Fibres, aad 
Kleiiirntary lletalla, as may enable a beeiauer, who is a mere hitgUsb reader, to diacoeer the 
nsiiir of every Plant whki b'be may find In dower, and ai uulrc all the iuformatiun respecting 
it whirli la useful and interesting. Bv J. C. lH>udun,F.{. S., etr. The bpt i Iftc Charaitrrs 
bv an Kmincut Botanist tbr Itrawinga bv J 11 C howerbv, I .L.S A »rw Kdltinn, with a 
iii’w Aupiilrmentand a new Indea. 8vo. with nearly )U,tNHi Wood Engravings, ’hi.Cd. cloth, 


LOUDON’S ENCYCLOP.KDIA (»F COTTACJE, FARM, AND 

VILLA AUCHITECTURKand Fl'RNlTUKE. f ontaiiung lUatgns fur t'ottagea, Viilaa, 
Farm Houses, Fanneriea, Country Inns, Publir Houses, Parurbial M'bools, rir. } with tbr I 
ri-i4iiislii< Fltllnrs-up, Futures, aiid Furniture, and appropriate Odires, Gardens, and Garden 
tirenerv 1 cat'b Ueiign at-tumpaiiied bv Aiialytuai and C^rllical Hrmarhs By d .C. Ixiudon, 
F'L.b.eii*. New Kuitian,kiliicd by liifra. Loudon, dvo. with more tbaBS,MNl Kngraviugaon 
WuudftilU.clutb. 

LOUDON’S HOKTUS BRITANNICUS; 

Or, t'atalugue of all the PlanlB Indigeuous ta.eultivated la,or iatrodueed Into Britain. An 
rtiiirclv New F dllUm (IMM*), corrected tbruugbuut: with a Supplement, lurluding all the 
New PiaiiU do«n to March, IH&tii and a New Oeurral Indva to ibe whole Work. Edited by 
Mrs. Loudon i aamitcd by W. U. Bailee, £»{. and Uavid Wooster. Hvo.HU. M. 

SUPPLEMENT TO LOUDON’S HOKTUS BRITANNICUS; 

lilt liidiiig all the Plants InUoduced into Britain, ail the newly disroverrd British Species, 
and all tnr hinds tiriginated In British Gardrns, up to March iMMi With s newGcuerai 
tildes to the whole wwrh. Including the Fuppten.vnt. I'ropswvd by W H. Baktet, Es^ i 
assisted by !>• Wooster, under ihe direction of Mrs. London. Bvu. 14s. ciotb. 

l.u\V.~0N LANDED PROPERTY, AND THE ECONOMY OF 

KST.VrKB : Comprehending the Relations between l.andiord and Tenant, and the Prlnct- 
)drs Slid Forma of l,easesi of Farm Buildings, F:nsi«s«res, Urwus, Embanhmenta, Roads, 
and oikrr Rural Works, Minerals, and WckhIs. David Low, F1ss|. F.R.B.X. etc., anthor 
III "Klemcnttwf Practl^ Agriculture,*’ etc. pro. with numciwua Wood Cngruvlngs, 
‘.'is.rloih. 

LOW.—ELKMEKTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE: 

Coesprebendlnglbe CultlvmtWli of Planu, the Hosbandry of the Uomestic Animals, and the 
Keonomv of the Farm. Br David U»w,Kag.F R.S.F. .Prwtvasar of Agnrvlturr la the Usii- 
vorsftr of Kdlnburgh. New fidilioa; with au enurviy new eel of above 2Uh WoodenU. 
»vo. ^1«. cloth . 

MACAULAY.— CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CON- 

TRIBirrSD TO THE RDINBUROH IKVIRW. By IVaoiaa BahlMlo* MaeaeUay. New 
KdtM«ia,ram|llMv l« Oaa T^ame : with Frwtralt hv C. U. Udls. engiwved la bne hr G. W. 
Grewihaeh. and V fnrttr. Baunre rvwwn pro. Ue. ciwth . amt. odf esum, by Hayday. 
—Dr (Bisth KdttMMij laIvtals.INra.ahs.cloth. 
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MACAULAY.~-TflE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

Im* tSe Acrctaloii of Jaaic* 11. Ef Thoiut Babiartvu Maraulkjr. New Rdlttoo. VoU. 1. J 
Mdll, Sto. I;!4.ctulb. ^ 

MACArLAY.^LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

Wiib •* l*r*” »nd "Jtie Armada.*' Br Thoma« Bablniftou Macaulay. NewEdiUon. 16ino. ‘ 
if.M.rltrtk. iweeocco. lUi.Sd. (SMMdSjr HwjrdWA). / . 

MR. MACACI.AY’S LAYS OF AN( lENT ROME. . j 

ll'lth n«mrrnit» llluairalioni, Orlfiual and from the Antique, drawn on Wood hr Georfrr ^ 
Srkarf, )«tt and rnfrared hjr Samuel WiUlana. Nr« Edition. Fcap. dto. 21j. buarda; 
m«>rtH-(-o,4i« >en«dSjr llevdef). 

M.\CDnNALI).~^VILLA VEROCCHH): f)R, THE YOUTH OF 

I.KO.VARIU* li.A VIN< 1 a Tair By the latr Oiana Loulra MaciJiiiiald. ttap. tito. 
hi. t loth 

** Am mrr**«hU folmmf, full of fetUme nn4 tulere*/."- Entmliier. 

** Im tku MMf ptrmotnie uf kulootottoo, mr kttrr am rpt»o4rfrutm tki’ Itfr of one wAo Mrord 
««t/»r bimir// tkii kirli'tt platf amiomff Ikr ifrrat mmtlfr-mtmiiii nj kit ogf. . . Tkf 

K^m^rp of thr totmUtp ]lke I at 4’ Arnu mm4 f'lreMrel, tke manmrri of tkf anp, the ekarmetfrt 
of tkf ifttmt mom of that at*. am4 tkf afffttomt nf tkf kfit uj tkr world's rarf, wkirk go far 
to fomsoir tu for nmr tad tut kfff kf Uw, are skrtekrd tritk a faetlup, a rorrerlHess, mad a 
delteaep tkat fall mul of rmrraimg tke reader, mllkumt a motnrml'i slop, from tkr Artt tu Ike 
last seatemee of tkis llttte oolumr " orilonula. 

MACKHMOSHS (SIR .lAME.S) MI.S(’ELL.'VNK(»i:S WORKS; 

IneludlWf hii CoutHKatIun* toTfar KUIN'HUHUH RKVIKW A New Edition (INAI), 
rumfilrte la Our Volume i with Pewlrall tneraved In ilnr hr W. Orratbarh, and Vltrneite. 
hquair c rowi, hvM. Sl« Linik, urjda talf raira by tiardar. 

M‘( IT.LOl H.- A DICTIONARY, GKOGRARHICAL, STATIS- 

TU'AL, AN'I> IKNTriKB Al.. o( the varbiaa < nuotriri, Hlaiva. and Brinripal Natural 
iMj(r, t« II, tb., Woild llv J R M'f ullot I., Raq llluitraint wlih Sit lar)rr Mapa* New 
fUlit«,j|) IVi] ; . rorrr, ird auU in part n .written , with a hii|>)»lamriil • ibli k ruU N»u 
Ur I iut'b 


M‘CrLI.OCH.- A DlCTIoNAR’^. TRAC TICAl,. THr.ORETI- 

rAt, A.NU HiHTokirAi,. oh roMMr.Krr.. ani» comukkc iai NAVioATittN. 

B* J R >l‘( allofb. Kaq A New Kditkon .'IWl>,r<irrartrd, anlar|r«l.and Improradi wiib 
a buppirawBi, Sv« with Mapa and fInsa.SOa.rlwth, orkkt airun^ly ball-bound In rnaala 
A srpPLKMKNT to ike tmtt Kdlliom,pmHttked im IMP, map kf kmdt»pmemtolp,prlte 
4f. M. loosed 

.M*CULLO(’H..~AN ACC OUNT. DEM RIPTIVE, AND STATUS- 

'TICAL, oltbc RRITl'ill l.MriRR, rabibUine tta Raiant. Pbvatcal Caporlitaa, Popnlation, 
luduatry, and < Oil and ItrliploM InaUtultwaia. Byd. H utiorb, Kaq, Sd Rdltlua, 
conactad, f alargtd, awd grratly tmproard 3 Ibltb avia. Sao> *t§. riotb. 


M CULLOI IL-A TREATISE ON THE I'RINCIPEES AND 

PRACTirAL IMU’KNf R Ilf TAXATION ANBTIIK EUNUtNU SVrrEM. By J. H. 
M'CnIiecb, Laq Srv IVt ciotb. 


MAITLAND.~THK CHURCTI IN THE ( ATACOMBS. 

A Ltraertptma of lb« Priaaltlac Cburcb of Rome, lllaalraud by lia Repuicbral Remaina. 
By Cbarlra Maitland. New Kdilmo. rrttaM , wttb nuaaHuua Engraaiof a on Wood. Mo. 1 dr . 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY: 

la wbiek tbr Klementaol tbntSrlenre are familiarly Eapialned and lllaatrated by RaRurl* 
menu. By dane Mfreei. New ltdHton,t«rreeted. Teola.tooUtapSao.Mr. rioib. 

*• hs the mrooemt odUtte* tko mmlkar kmt mitempled la fler m tkrteh of ikeptImHfol disoa- 
weHee wkktk beer reeemtlp been aaerfr im Ckomlotrpt mod wMdmg that kee pmpUi tkmmtd 
•Haim masse tmamledgt af Ike prprretu mkiek km* tmkem ptmoe tm Agoiemttare, eemsttlag feum 
Kr emmmomimm milk Ckemietrf, tke kmt fammd it mtmetmmeg la md4 m tamaeesmUom mpom tkU 

Eatract from hUke*. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIOKS OK POLITICAL KCOKOMY: 

lu wbkb tbe KlMMtMa of ibal Srbewee era fareUkwIy eupinlecd. By Jane Marcet. New 
Bdttben, reeleed nod entarged. foolacap Sve.Je.dd. cletb. 


IfEW W0EK6 AKD NEW EDITIONS 

MAHCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

la t^cli Ikt RlracBtt of ibotSclooce or* fMollUrtr txplalord. mi 4 Ibvcoairrt. 

koailoa of Yoaoi Ponoai . Br Jaae Marcat. New KdliWa, taJanaA aa4 romataa . Pca|r. 
■af . wltk n PUUa« tOa. M. ciotk. 

MARCET.—CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIO- 

LOOYi eomprakaadlaf tka KIcaiaata of Botaay, wlik tkakr applkcatloa to Afritakiarc. 
Bp Jaaa Matcal. NawJldltloa. Poolaeap iao. wUk Foar Plaice, 9a. ciotk. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. 

Bp Jaat Marrat. New Edition revierd and corrected. FouUeap 8ro. wltk coloured Map 
■kowiag the coatparatlre Altitude of Mouataine, Aa.Sd. ciotk. 

MARRY AT (CAPT.V- MASTERMAN READY; 

Or, tka Wrack of tka PacUir . Wrlttca for Young People. Bp Captain Marrpat.C.B. author 
of * •Pater Hltuple , ' ‘ etc . 9 role, f cap .9«a . wltk u aaicroue Eagraelaga oa W ood , SSa .Bd. ciotk . 

MARRYAT.-THE PRIVATEERS-MAN ONE HUNDRED* 

YBAU.H AGO. Bp Capuln P. Mairpat. C.B.» aatkor of ** Pater BUapIc," "Maateraiaa 
Keadp," etc. 9 eola. fcap.tieo. ISa. ciotk. 


MARRYAT.— THE MISSION; 

Or, hceaee In Africa. Written for Young Ptopla. Bp Cuptniu Marrpnt, C.B., aatkOr ol 
•* Peter Blnple,*' ** MnaterMu Rendp/’etc. 3 role. fcup.keo. 12a. cloth. 

MARRY AT.— THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

Written (or Young People. Ur Caotnia Mnrrrnt, C.B , author of ••Pater Blnpla,' 


MAUNDER —THE SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREA- 

BURY t A Now and Popular Rarrclupatdia of Stiencr and thr Bellrf Lettres ; lacludlag all 
Branchee of Bcienca, and erorp kubjoci conuertad with Litcralare and Art. The wholt 
wrtilao In a faMUIar etpla. adapted to tke coMprekeoalunol all pcraoaa dealeoae of ac^alr* 
lag Inforaiailon oa tka auttlaru conprlaad lo tke work, and auo adaptod lor a Maaiual of 
cnaaenleat Beferenre to tka BHireiaatntetad. BphaaacIMauadcr. NawEdlUoa. Fraa. 
Vra. lOi. violk t koaad la roaa, 12a. 

MAUNDER'S TREASURY OF HISTORY; 

CoaiprliiBf a Oeaaral latrodactorp Uatliaaof Uaircnal lltetorr.Aaclaalaad Modcra. and 
a BeHee or aaparmto Hlatorlee nf ererr priaelpai Nalioa that rxUte ; drvaloplag tkctP EUe, 
ProgroM, aao Preaeat Coaditloa, tko Moral and becial Cksaaricr of tkair reoporuec 
Inhabliaate. their Rellgloa, Maaaora, aad Caatotae, etc. etc. Now Edllioa. Foolacap Bra. 
lUf . cloth I ooaad la roaa. ISa. 

MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY; 

Or, a Poaalar DIcUoaarp of Aoioialed Nalare i lo which thr Rooioglca) Ckarartorisllee that 
dletlagauhthedlfferoatrUaaoe.Gcaera.aadBpcrirtarccoaiblacdwUh erarlctr of laiereel- 
laglaluraMitloa illuatrallre of the Hablu, laatlocte, aad Geooral Eroooaip of the Aaiml 
Kfagdoai ■ To which are added, a BrUakaaof Practlral Tuldenar .aad a Oloaaarial Appeadtat. 
Eaikrltlahed with 900 EagtarlBfa na Wood, frvei Oiaoiafe mdc aapeasalp far tktc Work. 
Now Rdttloa. Faap.Beo. IBi. detk t koaad la roaa, lie. 

MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

Aad UMIARV af REFRRRNCRi Coaepttslag aa EagUek Gta«Mr . TuMee of Eagltak 
Voekat OtaUactioau i Proeerka, Terau. aad Pkiuaoa, la tartla, Ppaalak, Freack, aad ItaUaa, 
mkaalMod 1 a«nr aad catargad Eagtiak Ptettoaa rp t (Hrcctlaoe for Pimraarlatlaa : acw 
Uaieoraif Gaaetteor i Ikkiee af PopalaBoa aad BtatMIcai Usi af ririea, Boroagka, aad 
Markft Towaa la tke I'altad Elagdoa; Rcgnlattaaa af tka Goaaral Pwai.(MBr*( liMof 
Fareli^ Aa l ai a l , tTegetaklc. aad Mtawral Prodwtioaa i eoapeadloaa Claasiea) Plrtloaiarp | 
Bc^aro Proper Naawa arcaaied. aad Ckrtettaa Naaec* of Mea aad Woaeca: wiik Latta 
Maakaa traaalatea i Ual of Akkrerlottoaa < Chroaedogp ood Hlaaoep i coaiaeaMoBa law 
IMctioaarpt AkatructofTaa Actat lotanotaadotkcr TuMaas Farau af E^tatarp Addreae t 
T^uaai riocodcMcpi B p aoa a la of tke Brltlak Peor«g«i aadTaUeaof Naaikac.Maoap, 
WaltkMaadMaaaaeua. lMkEdlUoa,t«ela«dtkraagkoataadgi«stlpaalufad. faalacap 
•eoYoa.clotk; koaad la raaa.Ua. or. 
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MAtrXDER’S BKKIRAPIIICAL TREASURY; 

riNwU«la(«r Mcmln, Skf iclivt, uA brirf Notk«> of abov* l3,(iaOB«l«»iit r»ra«ii> «f «il 
Aro» M# mtlMW. ffttw ik« KurlUal ParloA of NIalorv ; forntiit a n»« aa4 r<i«i|riaio Ptr 
llo«arv atf UaWaraal Btofra^hf . A No« aiui tharottflilr rovtard KdlOn* (IMI) i rorrtrtril 
throoaboal, ud b*o«(bl 4o«n to (he Preaeet Time by (ka iNiiodHcdon of immcroua addl- 
OomI Lbrea PooUcap ive. iOa. cloth i heusd la roan. 13a. 

ME.MOIRS OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF GREAT 

BRITAIN, and «f tha Mnaaum of Keonomlr tiaolomr In l^ondoD. PnblUhad br Order nf 
Ifea lAiad* C.oaawUaionrra of Her MAleaiT’aTrraaara Viil. I. rojral Nro olib Wiiodmla 
and > ftaiea, (aaaan rolonrad), Sla. riolbi and Voi. II. In (no Ibick Patia, with IIS Plaira 
.three coionr^^aad nameroua Woodi nta.dSa cloth, or, arparattly, 3li. each Part.— .Alio, 

BRITISH ORUAXIC RRUaIKS; ronaUtlofof Platei and Fl(urra enfmred on Sleek, with 
deecrtirtive Lrttersreaa, and forming a portion of the Memokri of the (ieotogical hurver. 
DecaAaa I. to III. royal S«o. 3f. M. each, or roral 4to. 4a. M. each. 


MERIVALE.~A HIST(JRY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 

RMPIRE. Bt the Br*. Charle* Merlealc. late Fellow and Tator of Hi. Johu'a College, 
Cambridge. Vol*. 1. and II. (Sru. 3Ha cloth. 

MONTGOMERY'S r^AME-S) POETICAL WORKS. 

with tnaie addltkuoal Puema, aa.l the Author's Aalohingraphical Preface*. A New Rdltlon, 
camnirir In One Vulamr, wnifurm with S«ni(he*** **Thr Itortnr eti "and ** Commanplacr 
Buahi wtih Portrait and Vignrttr. Squarr t rown Nto Ilia lx# rlolhj morocco. 31a.- Or 
la 4 *oU fooisrap ll«u with Portrait, and hetea other Plalca, 3Ua. cloth i boiiad in 


MOORK.-HKALTH. DISKASK, AND REMEDY, 

Faaaillarir sad rra> tirallr •'•nskdrrra In a few of their Hclallona to thr Blood. Pefleorga 
Moorr* M.H , Mcmoei r>l the HoraK uUege of Ph*sirkaaa,etc., author of "The Pwwer of 
the Baal over the Body,* ' etc. Post Ss<>. ;*. id. cloth. 

MOORE -THE poWr.R OF THE SOUL OVER THE UODY. 

f.oweMered in reiatiwe to Health end Moral* Br fteorg e Moore, M l>. Member of the 
Royal of fhrstrUiu, ete N'ew Rditloa. Poet S*o *i id. cloth. 

MOORE.-THE U.SE OF THE BODY IN RELATION TO THE 


MOORE -MAN AND HLS MuTIVE.S. 


MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS: 

Coataialag thr Aathag ‘s rsrrai lairodsu-tkia aad Notee Cwmplrte laOac Volnaw.anifnrm 
with Lord Byrwa's aad Hsmthr*'* Pueme With Portrait hr freorge Rlrhmoad, engraved In 
line, aad Tiew o# ttlwweetan Cettage Medlam >*». If. la. cloth , or 42a. honad la mororro, 
by Mayday.-^ la M» eola. foolacaplt** with fnrtralt, aad IS Plntee, 71. lOa. cloth i 

THOMAS MOORE’S SONGS, BALLAD.S, AND SACRED .SONGS. 

Flaat calletied Bdtuan. wallwrm with the awmller Rdiaiaa nf Mr. Maeaalar’e f.«fw «/ 
Amtitmt Homer wtrh Vigaeeae by RIebacd |*oyl«. Mma. i*. cloth t or 13a. id honad la 
aaorwcco, by Haythey. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIE.S. 

New BdMon, nailotm la star with the aaaaUer Bdltlao mt Mr. MaenRhw'a ** Ufa o# Ancient 
Ronme." Wteb the AnaohsograpMenl Preiace Cram the Qolioctlee IMlllon of Mr. Mtwre‘t 
PMicnl Woeha, asd a VkgotMte by U. Moello^ R.A. Meaa. ia. cloth i 13a. id. honad In 
mowcea, by Mny^. >Or la Cootaoap bco.tetU Tlgaetu by Corbottld, IOa. clothe bonnd 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 

lIlaeaMad by D. Mncllae. R.A. ImyioeUl Be*, trtah IBl DmIom, tngeneed on Btool.Bf. la. 
bonedot ordC. ttd.Bd. hon a d In ■n arnec ti, be Ba/Aaf- FftmC Imomnelonaloaly BBBcoploa 
■BtaM4.of»hkebnfcmf«aHin). i#.ia.bM^. 
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NKW 1R0RK8 AND NEW EDITIONS 

MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH; AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

N«w Kdltlon, uniform in iltc «ltk the tmullrr lC4ition of Mr. MocnaUv'r Utfi of Antiemt 
Homo. With (be Autobiofrupiblrd Prefurr from ihr rolirruve Kdition ol Mr. Moorr't 
PdcticRl Work*, and a ViKneitr hr ii. MarliM, K.A. 16mo. 6«. cintb ; ISr. 6d. bound in 
moriMTO, by Hayday —Or in (uoU«.ap Seo. uiib 4 Plataa by Wcauli* 10*. %4. clotb; or 
14<. bound in niorocto. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH: AN OUIENTAl. ROMANCE. 

NiwKdIilon. Mrilium Hm. llluitratcd nritb 13 tuc Knfraringa, 3la.clolbi mororco.SU. s 
wllb India Proof Plate*, 43«. rliHb. 


MORELL.— TEE PHILOSorilY OF RELIC, ION. 

Br > i> MorrII, M A . author of au lltaWrrtcal and f'ritiral Vttw o/ tkr Spteulmti** PMIo- 
tttjtkf if huTttpr in Ikr Simelrrmtk ('omttitp »«o ISa tiotb. 

MOSELEY.— ri.I.rSTUATlONS OF fMiA<'TICAL MECHANICS. 

Brlht (Ir* It MoarIrv.M A , Profraaur of Natural Pbllokonhr and A*tronomy In Kln|('* 
<'olli-|!r, i.niMlitii . author of ‘‘ Tbr Mcrbanlcal Pnoclplr* of Kutfluacituf and Arcbitac- 
(urr.‘^ New Kdition. feap (l*o. *Ub kVoodcuta, (ta.clotb. 


MOSELEY. - THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF EN- 

(tlNKICIllNG ANO AHCHITKOTlfRK. BytbrRer. II Moarlry.MA P.R.S., Profetaor 
of Natural Philoiophr Biid Aatrubotny In Kinc'* roltege. I.nndun , and aitbor of "lllaa- 
tration* of Practlral Met'bauica. bru.wltb Woudi-utt and INagrama, ll.Ai cloth. 

MOSHEIM’S E('CLES1ASTICAL HISTORY. 

Auiirnt and Moderti. Tranalalrd, with i-oploua Notri, hr Jamra Munlock, D P. NtW 
Kdition, rcriard, and rontinurd, by thr Her . Henry boamre, ll.A 4 rola. !tvo. 4(tf. cloth. 

MOUNT SAINT LA\VREN('E. 

By the Author of ** Mary (he btar of the Bea.** S roU. poet dvo. ]',!«. cloth. 

MURE.— A CRITICAL HLSTORY OF THE LANGUAGE AND 

LITKHArURE UP ANCIENT URKKCK. By William Mure.M P., of CaMwrll. Stole, 
(ivu. Sfir. cloth. 


MI’RRAY — AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF (JEOGUAPHY. 

Coinprlalng a eomiiirir Peacripllon of the Karth- rchibiiiug lu Relation to the Henwraly 
Bodlea, ita Phralral Htruriurc. thr NatumI Hiaiorr of earh r.iuniry, and thr Indnetn. Com* 
merre. Poiltiral Inaliiutiona, and Ciril and Roclal Male of alt Naiiona Br Hngh Mnrray, 
P.H.R.K. Rrcond Kdiiton j with (QMaita. and tapwarda of l.UUtt other Wood Enfiaetaga* lo 
Our large Volume, den. 8f . cloth. 

THE EARTHLY RESTING-PLACES OF THE JUST. 

U» the Her Krahtnr Nralr. M A., Rector of Ktrtun, budolh , aathoe of •‘The CloMng 
bvear." M'ltb W(«od En|Era«ln«a. Pcap.Bro. cloU. 

KEALK.-TnE CLOSING SCENE; 

Or, Ckrlaiiaaiir and Infdelltr rontraated ia the Lnet Honra of Remarkable Peroooa. Be the 
Rre. Krahinr Nralr, M.A .'Herior of Kirton. bud.ilh . aatbor of **Tbc Earthly Reniiaf- 
Ptarea of ihr luBi." nr. Nro Edit Mae otf the hiral and Second berwa. Srola. leap. 
»eo. IM. elruh . or aeparalclr d«. each. 


NEWMAN — DISCOURSES ADDRESSED TO MIXED CON- 

QREUATI01t». Br Joba Henry Newman. Prtert of the Oeatnry o« Bt. Philip Mod. Soctwd 
Sdltioa. Beo. ISe. cloth. 


OWEN JONES.— WINGED THOUGHTS. 

A Bcrtt* of Poema. Br Marr .Anne Boeon. WKh*IUoe„, 
B. L. Bflleman* and eweoied In lUomlnaidd pelat^ by 
Itomeen and fdiMr jnndretf Tkotwhee, and Phnile /vom 
rtal Bro. ait.M. rlegaaUy bnern^ tmU, 
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ri’BLlSHBD BT MESSRS. LONGMAN AND Co. 


OWEN" JONES.— FLOWEUS AND THEIU KINDKED 

thought^ a !^rir« of Suiuw. Ur M*rv Auue Dkcoii, Author tif “Winnotl ThoM|thi« " 
H'lih broNtifui liluBtruiiouk of Ktourerm, draiyncd and |>riatcd lu Colour* Or Owrii Jour*. 
Imiwnal Nro. Il«. M. alcfuih hound tn calf. 


OWEN JOXES.—FKI ITS FROM THE OAKDEN AND THE 

1 iV.l.li A scrtckuf hutua* II7 Mary Aunr Bac-uu, Author of “ Wiuard TliitUKhem " With 
hratiUlul lllattratinna <il Kru It. draif licit and printed in Colour* l>) Owrn Juiim. iiii|ii 
rta. oro. 31«. 6d ciryuittlr bound In < aif. 


OWEN JONES’S ILEEMINATED EDITION oF (iUA^ ^ 

KM-i.y-^GHAV*. Kl.Kf.V. WHJl IfN l.V A i-orNTIIV riUHrilYAft l>. lllumit.«i. <l. 
in (hr Miaaal attic, hr Owen Joiic* linpriial ocu. Uli. 6d. alcxantly hound. 


OWEN JONES S IIJX’MINATEn EDITION OF THE SERMON 

(IN rilK MilUN’r ' I'HK SKilMON ON THK .MOUNT I'riiilril In Unlil and ( nhuin.. 
Ill the tlicaai ktvlr , rriiti (Iniantciitai linrdar* hr 0«rru Jitnea, ao-l au liiiiuiliialcd Innitiii. 
pkrii hr W lAiaail Nr« Iwililnin hi|«Brc looUcap S«u , In mb allk tuerra, .llr , nr 
Uiiuioi lu Nittrin Co, by Haedar, Sija. 


OWEN Ji^NESS lELl MINATED EDITION OF 'UIE MAR- 

HlMiK MEHVKP. -the lOHM Ol hOt.KMNt>t t I’lON OK .MtTIIIMoNY. I rnni 
The Jfuoi •/ < vmm*m /Vaarr lllnmiuaicil. in the Micaai alylcf b OurinJuni** Niiitiiir 
Ihmu. •!«. cictiautlt bound ta vhiir 1 all 


OWEN JONES’S ILEEMINATED EDITION OF THE 

PIIRA( MKIl The Wiifdt «f (hr 1’ira.ti, 1, K'lii «( llavid, Kiiiif i>( JiTutal'Ui >iiiiii tl.r 
Holt 9t< ii|<l«irrt Hrtug the r«ri«r 1 baptrr* ol thr Itouk ut Ki • Ir •latlr*. 1 li gaud) liiu* 
tnUiatcd, lu thr Mitaai titir , lit Owro Jnu-'i. 1 m portal lit u. In erri maxlrr 1 arted 1 ufi-r*, 
4i«. I nr habd*»Nicl]i bound lu call, 41* bd. 


OWEN Jo\T:<S IELEMINATED edition of SfHJ)MON S 

MONCi TH» hiiNii 01 SOM.U. M'lll' t| IS uoiaDMiN K r»«a the Hnlt hirtpiwn*. 
Hcii^ |iir hit < Mpicta of the Book of the hong <t hulMWow, ritbly illiiiiiinatcd, lu ll>< 
Moaal alyic. br Unen iwact Kicfantiy boanu in rclicav lealhrr Imperial Ibnio dll. 


OWEN JONESS TRAN’^LATION OF D AOL\(’OURT’S HIS- 

TOBY 0» AKT -tup. MIhTOBV l»» AST. BY ITS MOMfMPNTh, from tit llcillnc in 
(br Piturtb Centurt to it* Hriiorallon in the Matcrnlb ) rantlatad frum ib* Ircuih uf 
hrrvUl d Afiaiourt. by i»»r« ,>im««, tri hm-'t in hunje. ta, rngratrd «ii SiM Ptalra. 
Vul I - Arihiuilarc, i^rialrt, Vu, il -hrnlpiutc, ol PUlrt , Vul. ill Painting , Ail 
Plataa. X cuia. royal l«U«, it it, »c«r«d 


OWEN.-LECTniES ON THE cr iMPARATlVE ANATOMY 

and PHYMOUMrV 0» Tiir IXVKKTEHRA'IY. aNIMAIA, dcllcorcd at tbr Korai 
Coltcgr of hnrfront la l%tt. B> IU< hard Utaon, I HJ» lluntcf.an Pr«l«*iMriii ibr (.iilUgc 
Prnai Notaa taaaa by WiUtaat White Cortpot, and ractacn by Prulcaaor u 

Witb Gloaaary and fades. New IUiU»a, corvvetod. Nco w'lib c«ry nanterwu* Woodi u'» 

l.Xrarfp rrodg 


OWEN.— LECTURES oX THE COMPARATIVE ANAToMY 

ANU PHYHIOLOOY of the VKKTKBBATK ANIM Aldi. Arllcond at the Riryai Crdirffc 
wMaa M IS44 aadf IStA by Rb-MvdOwoa, P.II41. HaMcriaa Pralaaaor to the t.oi- 
laScoit. Vol 1. hra, wtoh aanMtwaa WaodcaUt Ido. ciMb. 


PALEVS EVIDENCES OF CHRISTUNTTY : AND JIORA^: 

PAULiNJl. A Mow BdttMw. wMb Kwwa, as^Asalrala, «*4 a Bwhictioa al Paywr* ftwai lb« 
U«M aad Catlawa Kiawl p a ltoa fn y r n. lta%Md far tfie ana aif MaNteau la the 
If. Br Bwban >4Mtia. MJh. CMMrblfd. Baa. W*. fW. cloU. 



NEW WORKS AKD NEW EDITIONS 


PASCAL’S ENTIRE WORKS. TRANSLATED BY PEARCE. 

THK COMPLKTK WORKM Op BI.AISR PASC AL i With M VlilcMKiii’t f.wf at 
pMM-ftl ron«l4ctv4 m » IPrHrr mi) Monkiiat, rrrtxi-ii tn tke PrwtwtimI Mtrr* i and tkc 
JV ttfUt$mnu» HTrMmgn, Tkmtgku •* HfUglo*. UnHewen •/ ('kri$Umn{tw, f»- 
ammired, with larf» Ad4kti(ina, Iron thr Irrmti Kdttion nf Mon*. P. Fau^kre. Nrwtr 
Iranclatrd from thaFren«iii vtih Memoir, Inirnduritoii* i« ih*' varioa* ^Vorka, Rdlmriiu 
Notir*. aad A|i|»«Ddlccs. ky Gaorfr Pcarre. K*i|. X rola. foat Hvo. «ilk Portrait, S&l. M. 
rlotk. 

••• Tkf Tk* 0 r rttlmmn ataf he km4 uptirmlelf, m/b/Imm i 

Vol. t—PAKrAL'H PROVINCIAL I.FrrF.R^i «Uk M.VUIc«iala‘* F.May on Paacal , 
praktrd, and a nrv Memoir. Poll Pro. Portrait. H*. Sd. 

Vol. lI.-PASrAl.*S TtlOlU.IITH r'N RF.I.IfilON. AND F.VIDKNCKA OF CHRIPTI- ! 
ANirV, witk AddlUoua from wrifiaal MSR.: from M. Faagkre** Edition. Poat Pro. 
S*. M. 

Vol.m.-PAPrAI/X MISrEIXANKODS WRITINGS. rORRKSPONDENCE. DK- 
TAC'HED THOLIGim, ett . from M. Faufkre’a Edition. Poet Hro. Sa.Sd. 

PERKIRA.-A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 


Oriroo*: **' Arrnuiil of the lllrlarie* of aooir nf th 

Katahllahiuriita lor Pnuprr*. Lunatit a. ('rimlnal*. C'hildr 
hl.D.F.K.I>.,authnta( “Rlcmentaof Materia Hcdica.” 


< prinrl^ Metropolitan and other 
n, the Mirk, etc. By don. Pereira, 


PESCIIEL (C. F.)-KLEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 

By (’ K. Pesehel, Prinelpal of the Royal Mllltarf rullree. Dreaden, etc. etc. TraatUled 
(lom the German, with Nutea, by K. Weal. X vola frap. mu. wltk Woodenta, Sla.ilotb. 

f Part I. The Pbralraof Ponderable Bodiei. Frap.Seo 7a. 6d rioth. 
Beparatelr', PartU. tinpoaderahle Rndira tLlaht. Heat, Mavnctiam.KIrvtriv'ityt 
t and Klertm-Uynanaica) . tvMa. leap. Bro. IXa.M. cloth. 

PIIILLIPS.-FIOUUES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PALAi:- 

OZCIIC FGPBII.S OK COHNWALU DEVON, and WEST BOMKBSKTt ohaerred In 
the eonrae of the Ordnance (*enU»fieal Sorter nf that Dlatrict. Be John Philltpa. F.R.H. 
FGS.eli. ^bllihed hr Order nf the l4>rda Cnmmtaalunera of H.M Treaaory. Reo. 
trIlhW Platea, comprlainK eery nnaierona Fifnrea.Fa.dotb. 


PHILLIPS.~AN ELEMENTARY INTRODl’CTION TO MINE- 

RAIAHiV » Cnmnrlainf a Notice nf the rhametera. Propertlea, aad rhcmical Conatltation 
«l Mlnerala. wlfh At ennnta nf the Placea and C'lrcnmatanrea la ohlrh ihet are ftnind. 
He WiliUni PhlUlpa, FX.t*. M.U.S. etc. A Near Kdltiou, ciirrrcied, enlarerd, and lai- 
proted. bt H.J. Bnwke. K.R.H.i and W H.Milk', M.A. P.BJ* Prolcaaur of Mkncralocr 
la the Unleeralty of CaaihrMf e. Poet Ben. wlib nnmeruna Wood Kafraeinaa. 

f/n lAe^ma. 

PORT LOCK. -REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE 

t'OUNTY OF liONDONUKRBY, and of Pnrtauf Trronr and Fera)atia(b. eaaaaincd and 
dearribod nndaribe Aoihoritr oftbe MaaterXenemland Board of Ordnnncc. ByJ.E.Pork 
loch.F.K.h.eic. fen. with dh Piaiea, Ma.chMb. 

POWER.— SKETCHES IN NEW ZEALAND. 

wUh Pen and Pencil. By W. Tervtw Povee, U.A.r t*. Frwn a Jemroal hepi In that Ca«»> 
try, fraaa Jnle IftM to Jnne liHB. M'lth « Plate* and X M’oodcota, from Urawtega annla no 
Ihtapoi. Pnai Rro. IS*, clotb. 

THE VADE-MECUM OF FLY-HSHING FOR TROUT: 

Being a eom pl tte PmeUeal Trealiae on thnt Bmnek of the Art of Angltng : «teb flahnand 
emdona iMtrwrItona for the Mnaninatwre nf ArUheW FUoa. Bt O.P.B. Pnhnmn. a o tb oe 
of ” lilt Booh nf the Aae-** Third Bdidon, re^wnitea and f*ca*V eohi^d ; oith aoeerat 
Woodetata. Fci^p. IRo. hr. cloth. 

PYCROFT.— A COURSE OF ENGUSH READING; 

Adaoted -ta onocf thate aaid Canocliy. With Utcenrr Anac d o t e a . ^ lh« Bo*. Xamea 
l^tolt.B.A.«an>haf af ** The Cediag l — * 0 0 0 * 4 0 .-etc. Nev RdHMaoL |(cag.fMa.l*.clath. 


rrBLisHBD BT Mrbsbs. LONGMAN and Co. 


DR, REF.CF;S medical GUIDE: 

For «•« ol Ike Cl»f|n. Ht»dt of FurUIm, BriiftnU. Jtmler M«4lcal PrartUionrn. 
Cawiiwtainc • roHptclr Modm |l(a|waMto^ . Md ■ prartlral TrvatUv on tbr <iUti«K«iaklng 
BrnigtoMia. TaNM*, Prevonlton, Cmre, and Pntiwiioa at thr l^iMaiaa tnrldrni lu ihr Miuunn 
FruM. W'tlh tkc Uteat INit-oaerioa In thr dlffrrrnt Hrpartmrnta of Ihr llraltng Art, 
Mntrrin Mrdtrn, rtc. Srvcutvrnlh Rdltion (iMD). wtih ronudernblr AddtUoni i r««tMd 
MHf romcted by the Aathor't tkw. Dr. Henry Heere. M.R etc. Mvo. 13f. cloth. 

RICH.-THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANTON TO THE LATIN 

Dlt'TIONAMY AND (IKRRK LEXICON, forming nOloaanryofnUthr W»r<la rreprrting 
Viaibir Ohjrrta rouarried tritkihe Art*. ManufM'inrra, nnd Kverydar I.lfr of the AtirieiiU. 


NARRATIVE OF AN OVERLAND .TfHTRNEY IN SEARCH 

or THF. IH'trOVKRV BMIPJt under Sir iokn »rniihlln. In Ihr Yrnra im;. IMs. nnd IH4V. 
Hr Blr fohn Birhardaon, M.D.,r.R.lt., rtr,. Inafntlor of MoepItnU. Publlabrd br Auliio- 
ritf of the Admiraltjt. 2 vola.fieo.nrlth Mapa nnd rtana. [/NfdeprrM. 

RIDDLE.— A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH 

LFRICflN. foandrd on thr ficrman Latin Dlrllnnarlea of Or William Freund. Ur thr 
Rrr i K. Riddir, M A , of M. Kdmnnd Hall, Oafurd. Uiilfurm Yamfu't 
tiTt*k L***f». N'r« Kdlilwn. P oat 4tu. bOa. r loth. 

RIDDLE.— A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH- 

I..\T1N OirnONAnV. for Ihr nee of Cullrfra and fir hratla Bj ihr Hr* J. R. Hiddir, 
M A , of Hi Kdmnnd Hall, Oxford. Nr« K^tloa, rrr land and rurrei’trd, Rro. Sli. M. 
cloth. 


S«p*r4Urtf f Epoi lan-LaTiw OicTtnuanr. lOr.dd. 
t Tne Larin.Eauaian Ditriunanr, 3ia. 

RIDDLE.-A DIAMOND L.\TIN-ENf;LISH DICTIONARY. 


A frnldr to Ihr Mraalac , yaalltr, and right 


■atlnii of Imlin Ctaaalral Worda. Bf 


RIVEUS.-THE IH>SE AMATEUR'S GUIDE: 

Contatnlng emple UeerripUiNia of all Ihe bar leading rarletiea at Roeea, regulMly elaaaed In 
their reaprctire Famillea, thrlr liiatory and Mode of Cnitnre By T. lOrnra, dnn. Fourth 
Sdltlon.rarrected and Impenred. PnaUraplhio.de rloth. 

ROBINSO.VS LEXIC(»N TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 

A frrrrh and KagItah lyexlrwa of thr Neu Teataaacnt Br Kdoard Rohinawn, D.D. L.L.D. 
Prolraaor of BiblKnl Idteratnrc la Ihe tlalon Throiortral Bemtaary, New Vorh , Author 
of “Utbiiral Rraeerchea la Pairailne," etc. Neu Rdltion (IMO), rrrieed nnd in great 
part re-«Tltiea , la One targe Volume. Bro. Ihe cloth, 

ROGERS. — ES.^AYS SELECTED FROM CONTRIBUTIONS 

TO THB EOINBUIIOM RRYIRW. By Henry Uogerm. Z eola. »eo. 94e. cloth. 

BONALDS.-THE FLY-FISHER’S KNTOMOLfXJY. 

IHtaetraird by coloured RepraaentarlonM of the Natnral and ArUtrtsi Inaeeti nnd nccfmpnnUd 
hr a few Uheerrnllem and laatrndwna retallve l« Troni and UenyUng Flehtog. Or Allied 
XnnnUa. Foarth Kdtiinn. eorrccvrd i with a» Copperplalen. Ben. 14d. cloth. 

ROVINGS IN THE PACIFIC, 

few UOT to IMB; with a CLANCK AT CAU^BNIA. By A Merchant long rexMent at 
Tahiti With 4 iElnetnHone feinted In roionra. 3 eoU. poet Ben. Fie. cloth. 

** The eerlre */ omel Infeeeeflag adrminree which he/#f him io fie etmree e/ hie raoinfe, 
«ee oorrnled in etgeren* ood no ^ ali e t rd fmrnrmmgrt oad ore roidenf/p fmitkjml imprnttmrnt 
art deaen while trprrtrmar woe /reah. end while rae onfhor wne tmr dwep Aem Ihe ramnenfian- 
edWee which aftm deodeo aHgtmmt Jmnttira, wad «Mai>nin men’* (haapghte . . . hmrmtt ata m O 
aa iMehlF in tbaaa na i nmre, nod fh^ nee att an new, fhnl If Ic dfilen/l id ddeide which nee the 
ended to f d w w r hgr • ■ • Tkr aatmmn mitagrtbar atmg hr ^raartM aa Jail a/ aaaaltg mm4 ammar. 
mrmi, Me wd ed wia eanch that m maw and yweeiey atrtiaga." Eatotaaa. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


ROWTON (F.)— THE DEBATER: 

Brinf • Berien of ronplcte Dcimteft, OutllnM of I>rbatrt. and Qoeollont for Dlieoaoion. 
With amplr referenret to the l>««t aourcra of lolorniatki»a upon rac'k partleolu topic. Bp 
Frederic Bowton, Lceturcr on UcBcrai Literatiire Foolacap deo.tta. cloth. 


SCHLEIDEN.— rilINCTPLES OF SCIEXTIFIC BOTANY; 

or, Botanr aa an liidurlive S< letirc. Ilvltr. M.J '^rhlridrn, Ritraordtnarr Hrofeaaorof 
lu'thc Uiilrrrilty of Jena. Treoatetrd hr Kdwin i.ankrater. F.L.S , l.«rtiirrr 
ou Uolanp at the bl. (troritr'a brhoal of Medicine', Loudon, bfo. with Platea and woudcuta, 
Sla. cloth. 


SCOFFERN.-THE MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR, 

in the Coiontra ami at Hnmr, « lirmli alii «iin»ldrred. HpJohu Scoffrrn, M.B. Lond., late 
Prufeaaurof CUeiiiiatrr at ihi; Alderaitatr Bchtnil of Medicine. 8e«. wiib illuatratluna (one 
colunred) , lUa. <M fiotb. 


SEAWARI).~SII{ EDWARD SEAWARDS NARRATIVE OF 

ms hMII’WRKf K, and (onaeqornt l)la« overy ofiertaln iaiarid* in Ihr ('.iriiihean bra: 
with a lietail of iiiaiit cilraordinarv and hi|r>il« interratiiiK Keenta in iila Lite, from l7Sjl 
tn 17411 , aa written hi 'hia own Dlarp. Kdltcd hp Mlaa Jaur PorUr. New Kdition. 3 eola. 
puatllno.31i.riuth. 


SEWi:i.I..-~AMY HERBERT. 

Bt a i.ndi. Kdlted hr the Kr*. William Bewril. B. I)., Fellow and Tutor of Raeter Col* 
leifc.Oalurd. New Kdition. 3Vola foolacap 8 * 0 . ha. tloth. 


SEWELL.— THE EARLS DAUGHTER. 

Ft the Author of •' Amr ll^•ti•crt,*’ '*Caertewde,*' •• Imuetnn PareoBajre.*' “ Margaret Per* 
elral." and "Thr rhil.l’a Hlai.iiv of Home.*’ Fditrd hr the Hr» William bewtll, B !>., 
Fellow and 7'utor Af Kaeter ( ollrgc, (laford. 3 *ola leap. 8 vo hi. rintli. 

SEWELL— G ERT R UDE. 

A Tale. By the Author ut **AmT tlrrbert.*' Edited hr the Rer. WlUiaaa Sewell, B.U., 
Fellow and I'uCor of Kaeter College, Oaford. New Kdition. 3 rnla. fuoUrap Sro. ha. cloth. 

SEWELL.— LANETON PARSONAGE: 

A Tale for Children, on the prartical U»« of a Portion of the Chnrch Catcrhlam. By the 
author of '• A«> iierhert," Kdlted by the Ber. W. Sewell, B 11., Fellow and Tutor of 
Kaelar College, Uafurd. New Kdition. SeoU.fcap.Nro. 18a. cloth. 


SEWELl — MARGARET PERCITAL. 

» lhe Author of "Amr Herbert,” Kdhedbethe Bee. W. Sewell. B.D., Fellow and Tutor 
latter College, Oaford. New Edition, k eola. loolarep »ec>. 13a. cloth. 


SHAKS1‘EARE. BY BOWDLEU, 

THK FAMILY KHAKSPKABR, In whiehnothluglaadded to thr Original Teat i bnttkoee 
Worda and Kapreaakiaa are omitted which eunuot with propriety hr read aloud. By T. 
Rowdier, Kai). V.U.S New Kdlliou. «eo. with W Uluatruiloec ufter Buiirke, etr., Sla. 
cloth I or, without llluatruUoua.d «otu.8ro.4f. Ida.dd.hourda. 


SHARPS BRITISH GAZETTEER. 

A KKtV ANU rOMPLRTB BRITISH GtXnTKKR, or TapocrunUcal OletleBurp of 
the United Kiwgilwm: rontatulug u Ueecriptiou of eeerr Place, and the priuHpul Ob>ceu 
of HOW. founded upon the Ordamnre Rntewpa, the bent Local and other AuthoriUea. awd 
the moet reeent f>fhcial Ooeuwenta connected with PapulMhin. ConaitlncaHrlea. Ceepo i w M 
awd Kcriealaalical Atfaita, Poor Lawu, KdocatioR, Chnrltable Truau, Rallwara. Tmdc, etc. 
By f. A. Sharp. la Two vare large r^lrnmn, Seo. aiaUomi urith Johnatna’a New 
tfeamewl OwteClecr fdr H orld. [fn fhe^reat. 


SHORT WHIST: 

lie Mae, P r agfnee.tuad Lawut with the reeeat Pe i ha t e w a of the CHiha,awd Oh ee w a M nwe io 
wahenaponea WMMPhaeer. Cowtelwina Mao the Lama nfPI«wet,Ganalno,K«a*«e, Ccthhago, 
BMhvMMoak. BpNhMcA •• a a • idWK4ltlan.TowhMMea4ded.lW«^f«e1>fM. 
Bp Mra.B • • • • • Foelaeap »r«.ht. clMh, gth edge*. 
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SINCLAIR -THE BCSINESS OF LIFE. 

Br CaOwrin* WiM*Ulr, Mthar of *'Tli« Jottrner of Ufc.*’ <'Jon« Hno««rio»'* ** Modern 
AceomptMuneaM," “ Modern Borletjr," eic. S »oU. fcap. 8*o. lOj. cloth. 

SINCLAIR. -THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 

Br C'eibeiinf Slnrlelr, author of •* Tbr Biiolne»« of Ufr,” "Modern Saclet|’," Jane 
Bon*cnc,"elc. New BdUlun, corrected and enlarged. l>cap.8vo. hr. cloth. 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 

From Tkr .Specfefvr. tVhh Note* and lllttstrationa hr W. Henrj WIlUt ami TweWc line 
WiMd KnicraTiiiea br John ‘rhompanti froui Itealgni bjr {■'rederlck Tajrler. Crown ttvu. Km. 
bnaro*. oi 27 i. bound lu muKie.u nj tiaydajr. 

THE SKETCHES; 

TbrerTale* Dr the Author* of" ,*mr Herbert,*’ "The King'* Meatengere," and" llawk. 
atuue *' Near BdltJon. leap Hro. with Ma natr*,H«. rlutb. 


SMEE.-ELEMENT.S OF ELECTIU)- .METALLURGY. 

Br Alfred .Smee, I If S , Surgeon to ibr Benb of I'ugland. Third Rdllton, rrrieed, rtir' 
reefed, and < wiialderablr enlarged . niib Kiectrol;|fe* and numerou* Wooifi’iit*. Pnei Itru, 
lOi.M. tiotb. 


THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

rompriMng ilie Author'* Miarrlltneou* Wrtiing*, and ronirihullon* to the Kdinhurgb 
Reviea New Kditiun, cmnplctr In tin* Volume , with i’orualt h) K U Kildla, ebgiared 
in One br «' (rteatbaeb. and View of t omb* Rioter Hrrior?, Somereel. S«(uar« crown »*o. 
SI*, cloth , Am. emit eaten, bf llardaf.oOr in 1 ruU.Mru. wttb Portrnti, htt*. cloth. 


SMITH.-ELKMENTAUY SKETCHES OF MORAL RlIILO- 

SOPHY, lielltrred at the Hnral Inctiintion ia the Yeara IWft, !(■)&, and IMIM. By the late 
Rr« Srdtir; Smith. M t M'lth an Introdurtory Letter to Mr* Sydney Bmlth, by the late 
l4>rd Jeffrey, btcoad Edition. INo. 13*. .loth. 


SMITH.— SERMONS I*RKA(’IIED AT ST. PAUL’S CATHE- 

DH.M,. the RowndUng Hoapital, and aeeeral t him he* in Inindon ; togrthrr with otiicr* 
addrrsced lu a r«uutrr r«.ngregailoa. B* the latt Her. Srdney Smith, tanon Real 
deattaryofsi. Paul'* C.athedraL S*w. I3f. cloth. 

SMITU.-THE VOYAGE AND SHU'WREUK OF S'l . PAUL: 

with UUariUtion* era the Soarretof the Wrtttitg* ot M Luhr, and the Bhlpa ai«d Narigaiinn 
of the .\nricBi( By Jamea Smith, k*<| of Juciianhill. R U.M etc Mrn with liluatratiee 
Vitaa, Chart*, and WucrdcaU, 14* ciuta 


SMITH.— THE DfK;TUINE OF THE CHERUBIM; 

Bring an lagnlrr, Cnireal. Eaegctkal, and Prarttcal. into the Symholkral Character and 
Uct^ of the CheraWe RlgM^e «f Mote Bertptare. By George Bmith. R.A4t.. Meaiber of 
tke Rorai .Aitatie woeictr of tircat Beftala and Ireland, of the Reynl iNrclety of Uttralerc, 
of the Irlah Archmoiogtral sewiety, «U . Poat Seo. he. cloth. 

SMITH.— SACRED ANNALS: 

Or, Rcaearrhee into the Htatare nad fUngtoa of Msahlad, Croat the Creailcra nf ib* World 
to the Death of taaac i dcrdocMd tram the Wrttlofe of Moom and otbor Itunlred Anthoia, 
CMtouty lUnatreled and eon to ned Oy the onclent Record*, Tnuditiona, and MyUoicifr or 
tte Ueoi^ WeeM. tty Owwge ttmlih, RJtJi.etc. Cnwattro, Htt. cloth. 


SMlTH.-TnE HEBREW' PEOPLE; 

Or. the Hittewy and Religion of the Ufaciiioa, tnm the Ortgia ef the Wntlon «« the Thne 
* “■ ■ doWKcdfi — — . 


of Chriat: doomed froea (he Wriung* of Moaeeond other Inaglrtd Wrtterei and UiaatiMad 
enptn aa Bainrdacea to the Ancdrtrt Boawrda, Tradlttaoa, and Mytholngy af the Naaihea 
WmiSI Br Orargn ttnOih, etc. Fdea^ iW ttccntwl Volnaie nf fadred JmmmU. 

Cwwa •ro.la Two Pam, It* . cloth. 



^ WORKS AWD NEW EDITIONS 

P®' -ANCIENT BRITAIN HISTORI- 

* *55*^5®* Ihe'ievenU Relicloiit Sjratnu vkick 
“** ««'««* Timet to the Norman fionqaeit: Inclod nt 
Sf tl!J Error.ln the Chrittian Church, the Introduction 

into Bi^aln, and the State ot Relieion In Eng-land till Poperr had taioed 
the Aaeendaney. fijGeorg'e Smith, F^.S. New&dition. 8ro. 7e>S<f« cloth. 

SMITH.— PERILOUS TIMES: | 

Or, the Amtalont of Anti-Cbrittian Error on Scrtptnral Chrlatlanitr^i contidered In refer- 
ence to the Oangeri and Outlet of Protettautt, Bv George Smith, F.A.S. Member of the 
ROfal Aaiatic Society, and of the Royal Society of Literature. Foolacap Sro. di. cloth. 

SNOW.-~TOYAGE OF THE PRINCE ALBERT IN SEARCH 

OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. A Nnrratlre of Erery-dty Life In the Arctic Seat. By IF. 
Parker Snow. With a Chart, and 4 Illuatratlona printed in colonra. Pott Sro. 12f. cloth. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LATE ROBERT 

SOirrHKY. Edited by hi* Son, the Rer. Cbarlct ruthbrrt Kouthcy. M.A. Vicar of Ardlelgh. 
Witb numeroua Portrniii , and HIx Landscape Illuktratiun* from Uetigna by W. Weaiw, 
A.R.A. 6 ruU. pnit Svii. tllii. cloth. 

*•* Earb of the Six Volt may be bad teparately, price lOi.Sd. 

*• A trofk irAirk, eoea im tkU mfc «/ lUcrmrg mUmtp, irilf tang atmoi mmriomlM /or the 
deep/a imlrrntlof ehererfer a/ iU eomlmUt mketkrr me Aeee regard to tkr man mkotr iit- 
toro ft refalef, ««d mkinr ioorrmoH tkamgkti arc tmU open to m, or to tke omriom* impartamt 
tutjrctt opom oikick ktieapmeioui mind «« emmttmmt/p eeercieed '* John Bull. 

S01:THEY*S COMMON-PLACE BOOK.-^FOLRTH SERIES. 

FtM'XTM end tm$t Sanixt. belnx ORIGINAL MKMOHANDAt and romprltlnf Collectlont. 
Idea*, and Stmliet for l.ltemry Cniapoaltton* in trnrtxi s ( olleruont fnr Hittory of 
Knelith Literature and Poetry ; Cbaraeterlatir Kngliab Anerdotei, and Iragmentt for 
ittprirUai Colieelloni for Tkr ttoctor rir.s Pertonn) Obterraiinvi and nrri*ilrrtlont. 
with Fragment! of Joumalt ; MUeellaerons Anredote* and Gleaning* ; Extract!, Facta, and 
tlpiniona, relating to Polltiral and Social Sorleiy ; Text* for Sermon* ; Test* for Bnforer- 
menl t and l.'Rwroy Forming a *10x1! Volume complete in iGelf. Edited by Mr, 
Southey'* Son tn-Law, the Rer . J, W. Warter, B.l>. Square crown Sro. 21*. cloth. 

SOUTHEY’S COMMON PLACE BOOK.—THIRD SERIES. 

Being analytical RKAUINGSj and romprlaing Anatyilral Readinga, with lUut- 
trationa and roploua Kxtmru, of Worktin RngUtbCrrll HUtnryt KugiUb Eccleiiaatical 
HUlorri Antio- 1 nth Hietorr. French Literature ; Prenrh Mkeiorr ; Mtirrllaueou* Foreign 
Cleil Hfiaiory. General Krciralatllral It latory ; Hiaiuriral Memoir* . Eeririiaaliral Biography, 
MlacellaHeoua Biography i CnrreajKmdrnir ; Vuragee and Fravela ; Tupographr. Natural 
Hlatonr j Itlelnlty » l.liemry Hittonr: MiaceUaneon* Litcraiure i andMlacellaalea. Formnm 
B tingle Volume eompltt* in lueH. Edited hy Mr. bouthey't Son-U-Law, the Ree. f. 

W. Wnrmr, B.D. Square eroww ten. Sle. cloth. 

SOUTHEY'^S COMMON-PLACE BOOK.— SECOND SERIES. 

CtMupriilng, SPECIAL COlAJCtTiONB— eit. Krrlraiaatleala. or Note* and Rxtmelt on 
TheolcMiical Subject* (with Colleclioo* conceming Cromwcil't Aire) ; Sjmnlth and Pona- 
gntse Uteraturei MMdit Age*, etr.i Notea far the Hteutry of the HeUgiona Ordrrt ; 
imeniaUa, or Eaoim awd Hahommedan CttUectloaa i American Tribe* i lacideaul and 
Miaceliaaeou* lliutunlioat i Phrtica, nr Rcmathable Facte la Natarai Htalory t and Carlow* 
Pact*, qait* Mtereliaaeoa*. )WUod hy Mr. Soathey't Saa-la Law, the Mac. J. W. 
WaKer.lLO. Forming a ttagle Volume caaH»««te la tueU. Sqnare cewaatteo. U*. doth. 

SOUTHEY’'S COMMON-PLACE BOOK.— FIRST SERIES. 

UnmpelalBff CHOICE PASSAGtS. Meed. RrUxiona. Paliticnl, PhliaaophicnL IfiMotknl. 
PaeB^aadMlareUanmiaai aadCOLLECnn^farthe Htetory of MaanernaadUmuMiw 
la Raidteid. Farmte a aiagl* Valaae ramble (a iiaelf. Kditad hr Mr. Soathtr'a S — jl t- 
Law, the Roe. jTw. Warter, B.D. New Bdiuoa : with atodalUoB Ppftnil of B oa t h e y. 
Bqwaeo ctwwa 9f. ISt. cloth. 


SOUTHEY.— THE DOCTOR ETC 

•etho latt Rwhofttowlhoy. Cwmplote ta Owe Twhme. Bikiad by tho Axdhmt** 1 
S^tho Roo^ Wood Wot. Pattedt. Tifaotte IVIoM, RwM M the d 
mad Cokowod Plato. NewRdBioa. Sqwato ctwwm Bm. SI*, ckwth. 
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SOUTHEY.-THE UFE OF WESLEY, 

Am* Mm mm* PruffMi mt Mctkodtem. By llob«ft ttouthay. Bm. LL.D. Ntw Kditloa, with 
Kmm by Um UMttMiMl Taylor Colartdca, Em., aud Ramarka on Ua Ufa abd ^mcter 
of Jaba Wealay, by tbe lata Alaaaadar Kuox, Em. Edited by tha RaT. Chariot Cnthbort 
»oaUM|» M UL i rola.dTO. with two Porttaitt, If.Ri. cloth. 


ROBERT SOUTHErS COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS: 

Caaialaiaa all the Aatkor’a laat Introductioua and Notei. Complete in One Voiama, with 
Portrait Md View of tha Poet'a Reetdence at Katwlck | uniform with Lord Byron a and 
Moora'a Portical tVorka. Medium 8ro.31a. clotht 4:l«. bound in morocco, by Hayday.— Or 
la lb vwla.foolacaf 8*o. with Portrait and 19 Plalea« il. lUa.} morocco, 4f. lua. 


SOUTHED'— SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

krom Chancer to Loteiace lacloalra. With Blofrapblcal Skatchaa by tha lata Hobart 
Hoathay. Medium Bio. SUa. cloth. 

STEELS SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT. 

rompUad tat the aar of Marrbanu, Owner* and Master* of Bhlpa, OAreraof Cuatoma, and 
all Prrann* rownrcied wltb hhippiiie or ('ommertc ; rnntalolna tlir liaw and Loral Refula’ 
tlooi adcrilnf tbe Uwncrtbip, (.fharpc, and Manafrinent ol bhip* and their Caryora | 
together with Nulire* of utber Mailer*, and all nereeiary luforniaiiun fur Mariner*. New 
Bditloa, rewritten thronybout. Kdlied by Urakaat WlUmorr, X*q. M.A Berri*ter*ai>twiw t 
Oeorye ClcMeni*. of the Cuatom*. Lundou j and IVIUlam Tate, anther of “1110 Modern 
Caai^t.’’ itvo. la*, cloth: orn*. boand. 

STEPHES-ESS.WS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

Fma Tbe Kdlabaryb Renew By iba.Rlfbt Hon. BIr Jame* HUpban, K.B. Hrulaeaor of 
Modern History in tbe Uulreraity of Cambridge hccoad Edition. 3 role. Bio. 94*. rlotb. 


STOW.— THE TRAINING SYSTEM, THE MORAL TRAINING 

BCHfXII., .4\‘|i TIIK .NORMAL HKMtNARV. Br Oarld .dh/w, K*a.. Hoooran Bieraiary 
to tbe Olaiyow Nnraiai free bemlaary i awlb»r of " Moral Tratalag/' etc. Kigbib Kdltloa, 
calarged : with Plata* and H oudcnta. Post Bio. Be. cloth. 


swain.-english melodies. 

ByCbaetesMwaia.aatborof ••ThaMuid,aBdolb*r Poama." Vcap. Bia. ft*. cloth i or bound 


THE LAW RELATING TO MERCHANT SEAMEN. 

Anaaged cbMiy for tbe of Master* ana OBlrer* la tbe Brittsb Mercbaat Banlee. 
Wltb aa Appenaia, coaialaiag tbe NaiigatliHi An . tbe Merranille Marta* Art, IKBOi tba 
geaeral Merr boat IleaaMfa** An . tbe Baamen'* Proicrtio* At t ( tbe Aotlt e of Kaamiaatbma 
af Maatenaaa Male*, aad the tiral* of Nedtrta** ( f/*c. 14, IMu),*ad Medical Btora* 
tthee ». imOi buaed by tbe Board of Trad* Br Kdward WiUiam Bymoaa, CbUf Clark to 
the Thaaw* PoUce Court. 4tb Bdluou. l2mo. fa. clwtb. 


TATE.— ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS: 

Coutalalac laitou* orlgtaal aod oaeful PoimaUi. •pedally aapliad to Tdholar Bridge*, 
Wfoughtiro* aad Cant Iroa Baama. etc. By TboiH* TaU, of Kaailer Traiaiag ColUg*, 
Tairieobami Isle MaibeaMlIrsJ Profeasor sad Lartarer ea Ckamlatry la tba Matioam 
Boeinr’* Tralalof IJotler*. Baucraca. aatbar af ** BicrclMs o» Machaalca aad Natiural 
Philaaopby." Bio. h*. 4d. doth. 

mYLER (REV. CHARLES B.)— MARGARET; 

Or,thc Peart. By the Bei.CbaHeeB.Tbyki.M.A.. aathor af *• Lady Maryi Of, Nat af 
the Waild,*' etc. >awlUlilao. Paolacapteo. 4a. cloth. 

TAYLER (REV. CHARLES B.>-LADY MARY; OR, NOT OF 

TUB WOBIM. By ib* Bor.Chaitaa B. rayiai, aaihorof “Margarct,or the Pearl, “ate. 
Maw BdMlau. Paalacap Baa. wMb PfwMtoptaca, fa. W. cloth. 


NEW WOEKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


TAYLOR.— THE VIRGIN WIDOW: 

A Plmy. By Henry Tejrlor, nuthor nf "Ttic.NutMBi 
the Pair/' etc. Vvolecnp 8vo. 0«. cloth. 


'* Philip Pen ArteveldCf'* ** Bdwia 


TAYLOR— LOYOLA: AND JESUITISM 

Inite Rodlmenta. By leenc Tarlor, author of “Natural HUtory of Eathuaiaam.” IPith 
medaUloB Portrait . Fuat Bro. lUt. 64 . cloth. 

THIRLWALL.— THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By the Rl|thtRev. the Lord Hl«lio|) of Mt. Darld'a. A new Edition, rcvlaed t with Notea. 
Vela. I. to V, 0 * 0 . with Mapa,12t rachcloth. To be completed in tt rolumea. 

••• Aire, on Kdliioh tmlt./rap. »»v uttk elotk. 


A HISTORY OF GIJEECE, 

From the Kaiiint Time to the Tatiiiirof Corinth by the Rnmana.B.C. 146, mainly baaed 
upon Ht hn|i Tliirl««]l*i liiatory nf brerce. Hr Ur. Ijconiiara Si bmita, P.H.S.K., Rector 
of the IliKb Hi boo) of Kdinbarifli. Nrcund Editiuu. lAio. Jt. bd. cloth. 


THOMAS’S INTEREST TABLES. 

A Near hei of Intcreat Tablea, (root One to Three per Cent, per Annum, ralretated by 
Elphlha per Cent. By William Thomaa. 4te. iSifmrlf rtmdf, 

THOMSON’S SEASONS. 

Kditrd br tlnlton Coroi v, Ka«). Illaatrated wlthNeventr.aeern Uealitnadrawii on Wood by 
the Mrmbera of the Kti bliiK Club. Kneraeed by Thontpinn auil uthrr eminent Kii|;rarrra. 
Square crown Eve. uniform with f««fdtmlfh*a Poem i/fiutreted bp the JKfehiv Onb, 
Sir. ciothi bound in morocco, by Hayday,a6a. 

THOMSONS SEASONS. 

Kdited, with Notea. Phlloaophirat, ClaMieal, Hlatorlcal.and Btofrapbical.by AnthoByTodd 
Thomaon, M.1}. K.Lb., etc. leap. bro. 7a. 64. cloth. 

THOMSON.— THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK 

RCMIM, iietcaaary. Ill Aid of Mciiiral Treatment .for the Cure of Utaraara. ByAnthouy 
Todd Thomaon, hi. U. F.l..b., late l*rofraaor of Materia Mrdira and TbrrapeuUca.aad of l’o> 
reiiair Nedlciiie, In Unircralty CoUege, bondun, eie. New Kdiiiun. I'oat (No. lOa. 64. 
rioth. 

THOM.SON (JOHN).- TABLES OF INTEREST, 

AtThrer. Foar, Four*aod.a.half, and Flee prrCrBi , from One Pound to Ten Thonanad, 
B«d from One to Three Hundred aad Slaty.ive Data, in a regnlar progreMloB of Biugle 
Data ; with Intrreai at ail the abort Hatea, from One to Toelre Moutha, and fro* One to 
Ten Yeara. Also, Tabiraahewlug the Rarhangc on fitila, tic.aU.cic. By JohaThomaoo, 
Acrountant. New Kdltton. ISmo. Be. hound. 

THOMSON— SCHOOL CHEMISTRY; 

Or Pmriteal Rudlmenle of the Brienre. By Robrn Dundaa Thoaaeon, M.D. Meaier In 
Hurcere lu the llnieeraity of OUefo* i Lecturer oa Chcmiiirr in the aamc Unleefully i nnd 
formerly lo the Medical Betttee of the Uoaourahle Imai India Cumpany. loeUcap Seu. 
rrtth Wuodruu, 7a. cloth. 

THE THUMB BIBLE; 

Or, Verhum Nemplicrnom. Be 7. Taylor. Being an F-pliomc of the Old nnd New TeMn* 
menu In KngUaV Verte. New Kdition (IBSd). printed from the Kdltlon of lAHi, hjrC. 
Whlulnchnm* Chlawlck Nma. le. 64. hound nnd elauped^ qn 

TOMLINE (BISHOP),— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 

OF TflR BlBLRt Belme the Plrei Voinme the Kleuacnu of Ckrlatlnn Thenbegy l cwn* 
tiiwlin Ptoolauf tht Anthentlelty and I nrp i eMl du e« the Haty berlpiaxeei • Bnaunary nf U« 
Hintotr of the dewai an Acewnni nf tho dewiah Secu t and a helel Rraieaamu af the Cumunu 
of <th« euvefnl Bnnhauf the OMTeetnmunt By the la«e George T uea lto t>0 J> Jf .B Jl» New 
BdUion. PoulacnpBra.be.td.elDth. 


PUBLISHKO BT MBtSRS. LONGMAN AND Co. 

TOOKB.— THE HISTORY OF PRICES; 

WHBi«lnmr« to tiM CoMtiof thdr ptli^p<a Vortotiima. fro* tht rror 1J9S to tkt rear 
tfW, iocluatr*. Proeedeil bf • BkttiA of tko Hlatnrr of tkc Corn Trade la the laat Taro 
Ceotvlei.. Bfl'IiomMTooke, Baq. r.R.B. BroU.ttro. 8f. 8a. cloth. 

TOOKE.— THE HISTORY OF PRICES, 

And of the HiaU of the rirculatlon. Iron 1889 to 1847. InclnaWc: with a OenentI Berlew 
of the CarrriH-r Qoratlon. and Hraiarka on the f>)>t>ralloii of thr Art 7 and 8 VIrt. r. 32 1 
helna a r«MtttnuMio» of Tkt lf<afar|r «/ Prlet$ frwm 1793 fa 1839. Ujr Thouiaa Tookc, Kaq, 
r.RJ. 8ro.Jhe.etotlt. 

TOWNSEND,— MODERN STATE TRIALS. 

Rorlard aud UluMmiod with Kaaafa and Notea. Br tVlUioia Chntlea Towaaend, Kaq. 
M.A. Q.C., late Racnrder of Maecleakaldi 3 rola. Rro.SUa. cloth. 

“ Jtfr. Tawaarnd ha* daor an «er»mtmklt aerofer hath fa fhr tfgml f»rq/>aafao nod lh» pmUte 
tm /wroiiar lAli etlhetium *-/ *».•««' a/ /he m»$t impurtmmt nod iNlerea/fOf jodleiol pnt«»mltmg$ 
whirh hooe erer hero wl/weVaed UngtiUt ruorft nf fMif/ce. . . . B'e need toy no wore fa 
reraMwend /he aa/iiwe* o/ hfr. Tawofeiid, whfeh. whether o* « retard o/ yrtetdawfa ar o 
reaerfarw a/ M*a« a/ fhe aiaaf reworhohce epee/o**"* •/ /ortoaft e/ofMenet, ore tfUttUg 
oie/h/.*’ Moraloy Chronicle. 

TOWNSEND (CHARLES).— THE LIVES OF TWELVE 

KMINENT jriHiKS THE LAHT ANl> OF THE PRKSKNT CENTURY. By 
W.CkaeletTowii««ad.Raq..M A. (} t:..lat« Reconltrof Marelaihold. Srola. Bro.lSa. cloth. 

TURNER.— THE SAC RED IHSTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Atirwp'en tu He PhUrMnvhicall* rntiildmd. in a Mrriaa of l.ati#r* to a Kon. By Bharon 
Tomer, P.P A and R.A B.I.. Etfhth R4lttoo« adticd hy lha Har.BydoayTttfiier. 8roU. 
yoathro. 31*. M riolh. 

TURTON’S (DIT) MANVAL OK THE LAND AND KRRSH- 

H'ATKK MIF.U> <tr I IIP. flftlTlMi fM,A^'0^ A new Kdltlnn. (borouyhiy rerlaatl, 
with Addkuoua . tty John Kdward Orar . Poet Ifro. with Woodrnta, and 13 eoloortd Platai, 
U*.r loth. 

TWFXVE YEARS ACiCh 

A Tale. B* the Aathor of ♦* (.etiera to Mr Ifokaowo frlaflda,’' " f.ottrra on HayylnoM," 
*' Vtariylin*," aad ■* (tow* Paaeafr* fmaa Modem liiatory.'* Poolaaay Oru. he.M. tlotk. 

TWINTN(1.-oN the I’HHOSOPHY of PAINTING: 

A Theotetiral at>d Praelleal Treatiae . caaayriatny Atatheilca In ref error r to Art-tko AnIU 
calloa of Bole* u> Pa/nt»*n-a»d (,eaemt tmaarratJoBj on Pamyoclire. By ff.TwIalog. Eaq. 
IwyerMl Vm. with aawtrona Data* and Wood Eng mrhaga, 31t. clotk. 

# 

TWISS.-THi: LETTERS APOSTOLIC OF POPE PH'S IX. 

Conai'ierrd, w,ih rtfe/ear r to the Low id F.acUukd and the low of Knroya. M ith an AonciM 
dll of Uocwnienia »; Tramra Twiaa. U.C-V at Uorlota' Oimnaona » Faltow of Unireraitr 
Cottcf*, Coa. an aaary <6000*81 of the Ulocaae of Caotevhofy, dro. Bt. cloth. 

CRE.-DICTICiNARY OF ART.s, MANUFACTURES, AND 

MINES • Coatainiof a rlenr P.ayweifwn of their PrlneUlea and practice. By Aodrew I/re, 
M.M.P.RS hl6.».M.A.h.Lond.. M.Acnd. NAi Phlind. , S, Ph.Bor. N. Cfraa. Haoor.i 
M«dlli,et(r.etc. 3d EdHioa, corrected. *r«. with 1,341 Woodente. hte.efoth. 

Br the aaree Aeikor, 

•irPLBMENT OF RRf RNTlMPROVKhlltNTS. tdMItion. 8ro,14t. cloth. 

WATERTON.-ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

ChMk Oen h i h oloyy. Br Choelea WaCertoo, Baq., oothor of WaodhtrlOfo lo Sowth 
AoMriwa.** With ao Ao t o tk ag m yh y of the Aothot.ood Ylewa of WoltooHell, M^ldltloae. 
lee M . l e eb cor»ro. )4«. M. cloth. 

••• Bayorwfefr-VvL 1. (Dm Bectea), te.; Tol.tl. (Socood Serlea) , la. «d. 
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ALABIC WATTS’S POETRY AND PAINTING.— LYRICS O’ 

THE HEABT ^ with otlMr Pcmm. Ateric A. Watt*. WItk Foitf^M UMr teikh* 
Ltac BMfMvInft. tnc«t«4 n^rMiljr for UU work ky Ut mmi ralMM Patatan a 
Kagravara. 

la «a* VolaaM, aaaarc crown 9va. price ttr. M. boaiAa, or 4Ai. Waatf la atotoceokfBaTia 
Proof laiprcMiMa, «l«. koanla.—Plahi Proefo 41, Plaiat, 4U). (oalj' lOOcowloa armu 
I In41a Pteo/a kcfoca latim, coloaMar 4to. (oalyMf^UspruitatfL*^'' 

WEBSTER.-AN ENCYCLOP-fiDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 

CeawUiac aaek aakjacia aa are laoct iamadlatclr cuaaaeud witk Haaaekecplag i a 
Tke Cuwctrttcttea of Doaaatlc Kdiftcea, with the NoWaa nf Warnlag. Vaatllatlaft , aa 
Ufktlaff Idea— A Deacriptlaa of the •artaaa Artlelaaot Pamllarc, with the Nature of the 
Materlwa— OatleaorSer«aBta,ctc. etc. By Thoaaa Webater, r.G.B., etc. etc.i aatlau 
by the lata Mra. Parkea. NewMIUea. Sea. with aearly 1,000 Woodcata, lOt. cloth. 


WESTWOOD (J.O.)— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE MODERJ 

CLAtBlVICATlUN UP INllKCTBi fottmied on the Natural Hahita and coaparaOr 
OrcaatMtlaa of ike dlfftreat PaaGlIca. By J. U.Weatweod, P. L.8. etc. S voU. Sec 
With aaateroaa lllaairatlont, SI. 7«. cloth. 


WHEATLEY.— THE ROD AND LINE; 

Or, Practical Hiata and Dainty Oerirca for the aura taklaw of Trout, Orayllof, etc. I > 
HewaU Wheatley, Baq., healor Aagler. Foolacay 8ao. wltk^iae coloured Platea, lOa. 6. . 

cloth. f 


WILBERFOECE (W.)-A PRACTICAL VIEB^ OF THE PRF J 

PAIUNO tlKLIOinUM SYSTEMS OP PBOPEH8EO CHRISTIANS. In the Higher e 4 
Mlddlr Cleaaca la thie Country, coatraated adth Real Chriatlanlty. By WUIlaet Wllhcrloci fl 
Bag.latcM.P. lor the County of York. NewEdttloaa. hvo.fla. hoania. ISuio. 4e. M. elw |j 


LADY WILLOUGHBTS DIARY. 

He aieeb oftha Ulan of Lady WlHoughhr aa ralaiea to her Doaieailc Hlaiory, oad to t 
Erantful Ralgu of Kiug Charlea the Plrat. the Proterloeaia, and the RaatoraOoo (UM 
1681) . Priaifd, oriNMoatod, aud hoaad la the atyla of the period to whwk Tkt INorp rofer 
Now Kdttloa i la Two Paru. Bgaare foateeap tea. 6a. aack, boatda i or 16a. ooek, home 
la Mrocco *f Nopdap . 


YOUATT.— THE HORSE. 

By WllUam Yoaait. With aTMottao of Oeaaghl. A New Edition . with ai 
Sagtaftaga fraai IHalgaa hy WlUlaaa Harrty. Pro. lOa. cloth. 

' ••• Jfaaara. LowfWM and Ce.^ JUttUm ahowld »e ordered. 


YOUATT— THE DOG. 

k WIIUOBI Youett. A Nr 
WlUlaaa 


The adore woedt, oAtrd were ^eepored awrfer lAr 


11 ^ 

NieeitirM 


aa Wood Bagrerlaga Arma DaalgBa 
ai^perfiifowdeuoe ^<de Rocdrfp/ar 


fdo r otwh lp 

ewgroowge 


oAo arerr greotfp taa^orad. Jfofd worda ore tde mmtt^pUtt frewldaotlwf 

tdiWHE* ■■ *** MUtwfp, StratlmM, XMa aw a ea , owd 4f oaiymrwf f he jmkmmht/mUtt <d 


2UMPT,— A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, 

By C. O. SanaWt* Ph. D. Pro te a a o r tw the UjdrenItT. and Meaaher af the Royal Acad— r 
BofUiu ^wlMaldd fa— the Mh Bdktooof the oaigijBat.aiMladaf*cdtoihenoeaf Bagtt. 
fNudola. hy Laewhaed Schtu Ita, Ph. Rector oi the Miwh R^bwl of Edtabeaghiwi 
w — wua Rdd kt w a oad Cwer eetlw a ii^thaAathac. NowMtilM. 6vw*<k<a.clM. 


(Jfwroitl.lltt 












